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P RE FACE 


In science many tiling* become cer¬ 
tain, provided one does not allow 
Vnnself (o be led astray by exception* 
and it able to respect problems, 

(GoBTiiC) 


The present ivork is the outcome of a cursory study of 
Buddhist Vi nay a tents, ft outlines perhaps more problems 
than it can solve, ff in sjnte of this I now send it to the 
press, it is because I think that the importance of the results 
obtained warrants my decision. If these results are confirmed, 
tve shall gain through them a basis from which it appears 
possible to grapple the central problems of the earliest Buddhist 
literature with a greater chance of success than heretofore. 

I have attempted to nearer to a solution a funda¬ 

mental problem in the history of the Buddhist Vinaya. The 
threads issuing from it run in manifold directions; to follow 
them all would require many years, and my activity is bound 
by other tasks. Still, I think that several important results 
have been secured. , The mass of the material kas been worked 
through and prepared for further research. Through the 
determination of a Vinaya text belonging to the first half 
of the 4th century B. C. tve have obtained a firm point for 
the history of the earliest Buddhist literature. At the same 
time some light kas been thrown on ike literature of that 
period. The development of the, biography of the Buddha has 
been clarified in on fsseun'o/ point. Lastly, we have found 
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a starting point for a criticism of the origin of Buddhist 
church history and its historical value. I shall be glad if 
these results will meet with the approval of fellow workers 
in the fields and above all if they will stimulate them to further 
successful research. 

I am deeply obliged to Professor G. Tucci, who accepted 
my work f° r his valuable Serie Orientate Roma and made 
thus its early publication possible. I wish to express my 
heartfelt thanks for this, as ivell as for the friendly interest 
which he has always taken in my work. 

Lastly, I may add some words about the dedication of 
this work. I have studied at a universitywhere Indology 
had been neglected for a long time and was limited to a 
most narrow circle of subjects. When later i went my own 
ways and became actpiainted with die work of Sylvain Levi 
and his school, it was for me like the revelation of a new 
world and I received from it a large amount of stimulation. 
I had no occasion to meet Sylvain Levi personally, but l have 
continuously learnt and am still learning from him. This 
book too is in a large measure based upon his and his pupils’ 
works. And even if I have gone my own ways, yet i owe 
to his stimulating researches more than the references in the 
notes appear to reveal. The dedication of this work to his 
memory means for me, therefore , the payment of a great debt 
of gratitude. 

Vienna, November 15th, 1953. 


E. FftAUWArj.TTF-R. 
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E. FRAUWiLTAER 


THE EARLIEST VINAYA ATSD THE REttLNMlNttS 
OP BUODHIST LITER AT [.HE 


I , - The schools of Bujmjbisu ani> the missions 

of Asoka. 

The Vinaya is of the highest importance for the study 
of the earliest. Buddhist literature and its development. 
While the Siitrupitaka, with the exception of some frag¬ 
ments, has come down to us in the tradition of only one 
school (and that a scarcely important one for the general 
development), we possess the Vinayas of no less than six 
schools. We have here, therefore, oar only chance of 
getting more precise information on the origin and deve¬ 
lopment of the earliest Buddhist literature. I shall thus 
place at the basis of the following discussion the Vinaya 
according to the tradition of the various schools, and we 
shall l>e concerned above all with that part of it which 
is known by the name Skandhaka (P. Kkandhaka). 

The Yinayas of the following schools are preserved: Sar- 
vastivadin, Dharmaguptaka, Mahii=a.«aka, the Bali school 


0 With Ihifc name i indinato thn school by whio-h Buddhism Was intro¬ 
duced iulu Ceylon, as Weil da the school a of Ceylon as far a* they direully re¬ 
produce the tradition of the home country. For .1 later period, when irt Ceylon 
A development of it? own wa# started which gradually wielded influence 
on the home uountxy too, thn name Tilinrapaxt)iyH for the Sinphidnsc suhoola 
?eem« lo be preferable. 


Ill 


l. - ET. FnAOWAt.i.\-Kfl. The earliest Finaya. 
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MulasarvasLivadin and Mahasimghika l> . Of these, the 
Vinayas of the Sarv'a&tivadin, Dharmaguptaku, Mahisasaka 
and M ah a samghika exist in Chinese translations, the Yin ay a 
of the PiiJi school in the original Pali language, the Vinaya 
of iKe Mulasarvastivadin in Chinese and Tibetan transla¬ 
tions, to which lately considerable sections of the Sanskrit 
original have been added 

It has been known for a long time that a close rela¬ 
tionship exists between alJ these works, both in the general 
outline and in the particulars. They are all of them divi¬ 
ded in two parts: the Vibhahga, i.e. the commentary on 
the ancient confession rules of the Pratimoksa, and the 
Skandhaka, i.e, the exposition of the Buddhist monastic 
rules, to which several appendices are usually added 3) . 

Taking ihe Skandhaka first, we can see aL once lhal 
ihe agreement of the texts reaches deep into the parti¬ 
culars. It is strikingly close with fouT schools above all: 
SarvaSLivadin, Dharmaguptaka, Mahisasaka and the Pali 
school. Of course we have to disregard the formal subdi¬ 
visions appearing in the extant texts. These subdivisions 
are in contradiction with the inner structure and are pal¬ 
pably late, as is the case e.g. with the Mahavagga and 
Cullavagga of the Pali school and the Saptadharmuka and 
Asfadhurmaka of the Sarvastivadin. Nor niusl we allow 

The following abbreviations will be employed for these schools: Sar- 
vittifadiji sc S, Pharmaguptaka = Dh, Mahisasaka — M. Fall school — ’ P, Mu- 
Issarvasaivodin = Ms> MahSjjSip^hiko = >ihj. 

2 ) Published in Cilgit jVfonorc/tpij, Vol. 111. Srinagar 1942. • I quote the 
Foli Vinayu iu the edition of H. Oldenberg, T.ondon 1879*1883; the first two 
volnmes have appeared also iu the teries of the Pali Tests Society. The 
Chinese texts ate quoted according to the Taieho edition of the Tripijnka 
by J. Takakneu and K. Wstanubc. Tokyo 1924-1929. The Tibetan bKa’- 
'gynir was not Occeisible to £uc. 

*) On the details of the strut lure of these tenia eee the Appendix. 
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ourselves to be led asI.rav by the fact that the sequence 
of the several sections is partly uncerliiin. that so,one sec¬ 
tions appear under different titles in the various schools 
and that occasionally in this or that school several 
sections are joined into one. If we consider the contents 
only, disregarding all these external features, the result 
is a complete agreement. This is clearly shown by the 
following table, in which the titles of the sections are 
given in Sanskrit according to the tradition of the MuLa- 
Barvastivadin, but are listed in the ordeT which appears 
to me to have most chances of being the original one; 
numbers refer to the corresponding sections in the texts 
of the several Bchools, according to the numeration in the 
Appendix. 

S Dh II P 


1. Pray raj yfivastu 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2. PoanclhavaR tu 

2 

2 

2 

2 

X. Yarsavastu 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4. Pravarn\iavastu 

3 

4 

4 

4 

S. Carmavastu 

5 

5 

6 

3 

6. Bfoaisaj vavaslu 

6 

7 

7-18 

6 

7. fltvaravastu 

7 

6 

5 

8 

8. Kathinavastu 

8 

8 

9 

m 

1 

9. Ko&iuibakavastu 

9 

9 

11 6 

10 

10. Karma vastu 

10 

10 

11 e 

9 

11. PanduioLitakavabtu 

11 

11 

11 d 

11 

12. Purigalavastu 

12 n 

J 2 

17 « 

13 

13. Parivasikavastu 

12 b 

13 

17 

12 

14. Posadhastliapanavastu 

13 

14 

16 

19 

15. 3amatliavaslu 

15 

16 

10 

14 

16. Saipglrabfredavastu 

16 

15 

12 

17 

17. Sayan asauavastu 

14 

19 

13 

16 

18. *AcSravastu 

17 c 

18 

13 

18 

19. Ksudrakava^tu 

17 a 

20 

14 

15 

20. Blii4aup)va8tu 

17 b 

17 

19 

20 
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The Skundhaka consist therefore of twenty sections, all 
of which occur with the four schools mentioned above. 
This agreement extends also to the contents of the sections. 
Many diifercnccs are indeed apparent in the arrangement 
and elaboration of the materials. But if we disregard all 
those differences which can be explained through corruption 
of the tradition or through re-elaboration in accordance 
with the bias of the several schools, tuo others are left 
but such as arc ch.iracteristic of the free oral tradition 
of earlier times 1J . The materials are the same, the in¬ 
serted legends are the same, discrepancies'are merely such 
as are bouud to occur when several narrators tell the same 
story freely fro.ui memory 2) . 

Such a deep-going agreement leads us to the necessary 
conclusion that all these texts go back to the same origin. 
We must therefore accept a common basic work, from 
which the Vinaya texts of the above mentioned schools are 
derived. This conclusion in its turn gives rise to some 
important questions. How did it happen that these schools 
accepted the same Vinaya? Is it possible in this con¬ 
nection to ascertain the origin and dale of this basic 
text? 

The most obvious way would be to connect the re¬ 
ception of the Vinaya with the rise of the above mentioned 
schools, and thus to look for information to those works 
which contain accounts of the rise of the Buddhist schools. 

0 On Ibis rcc the Appendix. 

<0 her the beuclit vf reader; who have no .iceese to the original texts, 
may T point out .v> am evample tl> e researches of S. L$vi. in which he.give- 
ub the translation of some texts uncording to their different recensions. Such 
urc c.g. Sut la recitation primitive dm Uxtes kouddhiques (J.Ai.. 1V1S. 1, pp. 401- 
447; legend of Kotikurua); her Seize Arhata i'rotecteurz dr la Jm {J.A*., 1910. 
II. pp. 5-50 a«d lS<J-30o; legend of Kindoln Bharadvlija). 
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But although this procedure might seem sound enough at 
first sight, it can he used only with prudence and modern* 
tion, as it is exposed to serious objections. In. the first 
place these accounts arc late, uncertain and contradictory, 
and cannot be relied upon blindly. But above all we 
must take into account the following considerations. The 
rise of the schools, as reflected in those .accounts, is due 
to differences of opinion on points of dogma. Discussions 
on the Vinaya are seldom heard of, play a role of some 
import only in the so-called second council of YaiSali; and 
there they do not: lead to a split into different schools. 
But in the case of school formations on dogmatic grounds 
it remains to be seen how far the Vinaya was influenced 
thereby. We know that the bearers of the dogmatic tra¬ 
dition were as a rule different from t he hearers of the 
Vinaya tradition. And we know that, for example, at 
the time of the rise of Mahavana the followers of the 
new current for a long time had to adhere, from the 
point of view of the Vinaya, to one of the older llinayana 
schools J) . Thus the Vinaya remained at first untouched 
by this totally new and revolutionary development. In our 
quest for the origin and development of the Vinaya texts 
we shall have, therefore, to utilize the account of the rise 
of the Buddhist schools only with due caution and cri¬ 
ticism. 

Generally speaking, however, wc may take the following 
principles as grained. The spread and development of 
the Vinaya went on in closest connection ■with the spread 


'J Ci'. L. De La Vael£e PolbSIN, Opinions sur JeS relations des deux Vihi- 
uu point de tus du Vinaya (Academic Roy ale do Rel|?i<jve, Tiullrtin de 
la Clnste tie* Lcltres cl da Sciences morulas et politique*, 5m« fctfri*. T. XVI, 
1010, No* 1-2, pp. 20-39. 
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of Buddhism itself. Indeed, every foundation of a new 
community reposed upon the transmission and application 
of the monastic Tules. On the other side, it i« not to be 
taken for granted that a highly developped dogmatic or 
philosophical teaching of a certain tendency was necessarily 
handed over at the same time. Further the Vinaya must 
have received a particular elaboration probably only in 
such, cases when the community developped a strong parti* 
eular life of its own. The necessary conditions for this 
were found above all in the religious centres which showed 
more lively activity, and also in faraway mission territo¬ 
ries, which naturally had to rely upon a flourishing spi¬ 
ritual life in their own midst. On the contrary, the for¬ 
mation of dogmatic schools took place as a rule inside 
communities already existing; and it is much to be que¬ 
stioned whether their diffusion followed the same lines as 
formerly the foundation of the communities. Such school 
formations did not necessarily imply a modification of 
the Vinaya, although it is possible that strongly indivi¬ 
dualized schools fried to characterize themselves also by 
external peculiarities in the application of the Vinaya 
rules u . The diffusion and development of the Vinaya 
and the Tise of the dogmatic schools rest thus upon comple¬ 
tely different bases and proceed upon diverging lines. 
This we must never lose sight of in the course of our 
discussion. 

We shall now try to answer the questions put above 
in the light of these postulates. If we consider the tra¬ 
dition about tbe Buddhist schools, we get about the follow- 

1) Among thflfle 1 ahnuld like to include the differences in clothing men¬ 
tioned c.£. by i-rhinft; iVow fiai chi ktiei net fit chuati, T 2125, cb. 2, p. 214 n 
IS 6cq(j. ( - T.CKAnoair. rf- 66 eeqq.) etc. 
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ing picture In the first instance the Buddhist schools, 
according to the general opinion, are divided into two 
great groups, the Mahabamghika and the Sthavira. These 
arc the two divisions into which the earliest community 
was split after the council of Fataliputra in the 2nd cen¬ 
tury after the Nirvana 1) , In the second place two groups 
took shape within the Sthavira 3 \ One of them is at first 
placed under the general name of the Vatsiputriya and 
later under that of the Sammatiya. The other has no 
general name, but in later times the expression Sarvasti- 
vadin is often employed as such. 

If w T e. consider these groups in detail, we remark a pecu¬ 
liar fact. We are told that there were several schools of 
the Mahasamghika, and their existence is confirmed l>y 
the Kadtavasthu, which goes deep into the technicalities 
of their scholastic discussions. Nonetheless, they do not 
appear to have been schools of lasting independent value. 
The extant tradition speaks as a rule only of the Malm- 
sanighika in general 4) . Hsiian-tsang too studied in Tndia 
the Abhidharina lc of the Mahasainghika The single 

schools are left completely in the background. It may be 
that the schools mentioned in the Kathavalthu enjoyed 
only a short life and disappeared early; or perhaps this reti- 


■) I ahull Avoid here as. much a*. possible to enter into particulars., since 
u detailed examination at the problem of Build hi fit schools by A. Bareuu 
is lo appear ishuxtly, and 1 do not wish to aalicipale hiui. 

J ) See my paper Die baddhittixcht* Knmile, in 10?, 193?, 

pp. 243 teqq. 

*1 After the 7th century A. D. the Singhalese schools too appear As u 
par!icliUtr trruup; hut this is a luter development and dons uot concern us 
here. 

4 > See, the mannet iu which Ihc Mahuribhaxdtddira and the /ibhi- 
dhormakosa cite the Mshasajpghika. 

4) Otuaa, T 2053. ch. 4, p. 241 b 29, 

m 
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ccncc if. but the reflection, of an one-sided historical outlook 
of the Northern tradition. In any case the Mahasiim- 
ghika in the .main lines appear to us as a unity and may 
be treated as such. 

The ease of the VataTputrTya is similar. Originally 
they were divided into four schools, of which one, the 
Sammattya, gradually gained the upper hand and displac¬ 
ed the others. Later the SammatTya in their turn split 
into several schools, none of which however obtained any 
importance; they eau be 6afely disregarded. The older 
schools are. almost all of them, mentioned in inscriptions l> . 
Nevertheless they 6eem to have enjoyed only a local im¬ 
portance and never to have played independent roles. 
Whenever the theories of different schools are discussed, 
we And the Vatsiputnya-Sammatiya practicidly alone men¬ 
tioned And we are told that <dl the schools possessed the 
same Abhidharma, which they merely interpreted in diffe¬ 
rent ways Thus this group too is practically to be 
considered as a unity. 

Quite different is the case of the next group, which 
includes the schools of the Sarvastivadin, Kasvapiya, Dhar- 
maguptaka aud Mahisasaka. . These are <ibsolutely distinct 
schools with doctrines and texts of their own. This is 
shown even outwardly by the fact that they are always 
tjuoted under their own names. I shall give only the 
following example. In the Life of Hsiian-tsang (T 2053, 
eh. 6, p. 252 e 5 scipj.) and at the end of the Hsti yii chi 


The Saipiuatlya at SaruatJt, the Dharmottnriya at Karla and Juunar, 
lira Blttldruyagiya at KayhOri and -Vasik. 

T ) The Knthavatthu mentions once tha Bhadravaijiya. 

Cf. P. UBMICTOi.i.E, L'ot dts svetvs bovddhitjuvs tl’opris Porrtmartha, 
p. 58 eeij., in Melange* tJtiaois H baitddhiqnff, I, 1981-82, pp. J 5-6-1. 
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(T 2087, ch. 12, p. 946 c 15 *eqq.) there are lists of the 
Lexts brought home hy Haiian-tsang from India. They 
include J5 works of Lhe Muhasainghika. 15 of the Sain* 
mallya, 22 of the Afahif&saku, 17 of the Kasyapiya, 42 
of the Dharmagnptaka and 67 of the Sarvastivadin. In 
the case of the Mahasamghika and Sammatiya the groups 
alone are mentioned, while in the third group the several 
schools are listed. 

Now a mere glance shows that the last group coincides 
with those schools, the Vinaya of which we have begun to 
discuss. There we had. to do with the. Sarviistivadin, 
Dharmaguptaka, MahKasaka and the Pali school. Here 
we find mentioned the Sarvastivadin, Kasyapiya, Dhar- 
maguptaka and JVTahisasaka. The reason why in the first 
case we left out of account the Kasyapiya, is thaL their 
Vinaya has not come down to U6 and therefore could not 
he utilized. On the other hand, the silence under which 
the accounts of the rise of the Buddhist schools pass the 
Pali school, is Lo he explained by the fact tliat this school 
lost very early its importance in the home country, while 
the derived schools in Ceylon came to the fore only in a 
later period (after the beginning of our era) and then 
were treated by the tradition of the home country as a 
particular group. Neither of Lhese facts, therefore, jeopar¬ 
dizes the agreement. We may aho remark here that 
another school is to be added to this group, and there¬ 
fore is to he considered in the following discussion; the 
Haimavata school. The reasons for its not being men¬ 
tioned in the tradition along with the others are the follow'- 
ing. The Haimavata went their ora way6 in the dog¬ 
matic field, and ;ire said to have accepted, alone among 
the SLhavira, the five theses which caused the split of the 


[9] 
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Mahasamghiku from the Sthavira 1J . Moreover they became 
extinct quite early Jj . But their Vinaya points clearly 
to a close relationship with the other schools of this 
group \ 

We infer from what we said above that the schools, with 
whose Vinaya we are eoncerncd, occupy a special position 
among the Buddhist schools. While the other sects, may 
they belong to the Mahasamghika group ot to the Vatsipu- 
trlya-Sammatiya group, recede into the background in 
comparison with the groups, so that practically we are con¬ 
fronted with the groups alone, on. the contrary the above 
mentioned schools, notwithstanding their mutual rela¬ 
tionship, stand before os as well-individualized independent 
schools, and are cited and treated as such. 

We get the same picture if we utilize the information 
about the Vinaya of the various schools. Once more in 
the case of the Mahasamghika the tradition knows of no 
separate Vinayas of the single schools, but only of one 
“ Vinaya of the Mahasamghika. ”, a work which, as men¬ 
tioned above, is preserved in Chinese translation 4) . In 
the same way in the case of the Vatsipnt riya-Sa mmatlva 
we hear only of a “ Vinaya of the V atsiputriya ”, which 
is supposed to have been a modified version of the Maha- 
sanighika Vinaya 5 '. On the other side, to the schools of 
the third group oue Vinaya each is attributed. All these 


'• Sec Va$cIMIT&a, fiamayahhrxlvparacoiiacakrti, T 2031, p. 16 e 12 sfc/j. 
Cf. also 1*. Dt.HrevjLLE, lor, cit., p. 40, A b. 

See tarauullia, ed. A. Srbiefuer, St. Petersburg 1868. p. 134 (Ue- p. 17a). 
*) Cf. J, Phzct.usiu, Concih, pp. 169 and 316: M. IIopinckk, £tudr zut 
ie cunciie Jo Vaiiiili (Rihlinth&ipie du Miigfon, vrvl. 20), Louvain 1946, p. ] 66. 
4 > Mo-ho-ning-ctii lit, T 1425 (Mj. 1119); of. supra, p. 1. 

Cf. the material assembled by Lin Li-Kouakg, L'auU-tnemvbrf. <ie ia 
v/aie hi , Paris 1949, pp. 296 serjrj. 


[ 10 J 
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works, with the exception of the Vinaya o£ the KaSya- 
piya, arc preserved in Chinese translations 11 and a perusal 
of them supports the evidence of the tradition. In oppo¬ 
sition to the quite different Vinaya of the Mahasatugluta 
they appear closely related, and vet stand forth as sepa¬ 
rate schools. 

The same result can be gathered from a piece of evi¬ 
dence, which considers the Buddhist schools from Lhe point 
of view of the Vinaya tradition. An ancient much quoted 
tradition enumerates five Vinaya schools: Mahasaxpghika, 
Sarvastivadin, Kasyaplya, Dliamiaguptaka and Mahi£a- 
saka These arc the Mahasarughika and the schools of 
the third group. Here too the Mahasanighika are men¬ 
tioned only as a group, "while the schools of the third 
group arc listed individually. The absence of the Vat- 
siputrlya group can be easily explained, if their Vinaya 
was really only a modified Vinaya of the Mahasamghika, 
as maintained by the tradition. 

Summing up the foregoing discussion, we can state 
our case thus. The schools, wiLh whose Vinaya we are 
concerned, form a group of their own among the Buddhist 
schools. Jn fact, while the other ach,ool6 fade in the back¬ 
ground behind the groups to which they belong, Lhese 
seem to have enjoyed a well-defined separate life. Moreo¬ 
ver, the Vinaya plays with Lhem an outstanding role, and 


O Sfcih sort# Ii«. T I4iJS, Kj. 1115, 1144 (.- i SHrvastivBdin), Stu fin lil, , 
T 1428, Nj. 1117 (-.■-■ DhnrmacupuJu,)- lf'« fin lit, T 1421. Nj. 1122 (= Mahl- 
rfd.ot&a). 

HSUAN'-TSAKC, If*i yii chi) T 20117, ch, 5, p. 882 h 1C saqq. Cf. also 
the material assembled by LlN Li-Kouanc, loc. cit., pp. ICG seqq. Lit) Lt- 
kouaag, however, tried to connect this subdivision, which concerns exclusively 
the Vinaya, with the other information almnt the Bnddhiat schools, and 
we.i led thereby to quite impossible theories, 

[1M 
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this goes so far that they are expressly mentioned as Vinaya 
schools. Lastly, the Vinaya of all these schools, although 
they are works handed down quite independently from 
each other, are closely related. And thus we arc faced 
with the question: how is all this to he explained ? 

In my view everything becomes quite clear once we 
admit tltat all these schools were originally communities 
which owed their foundation to missions in distant coun¬ 
tries and only later deveJopped (in greater or lesser mea¬ 
sure) into schools in the dogmatic sense of the word. This 
justifies the outstanding importance of the Vinaya in these 
schools, since the Vinaya naturally played the role of a 
starting point and of a basis when missionary communi¬ 
ties were founded. It explains also their well-defined indi¬ 
vidualities, as circumstances favourable to a separate deve¬ 
lopment. prevailed above all in missionary communities 
which were at a long distance from the centre. Lastly, 
the close agreement, of their Vinaya text can be easily 
explained once we admit that, all these missions started 
from the same centre, arid therefore brought with them 
the same Vinaya. This single Vinaya was later so far 
modified in. the tradition of the various comm unities, 
that the result was the rise of several different works, 
whose uniformity of contents still points to the same 
origin. 

But this raises at once another question: which were 
the missions that established these communities? The 
reply is obvious. Buddhist tradition knows in the early 
period only one great missionary enterprise, which was 
directed toward widely separated countries, viz. the mis¬ 
sions of the period of the great emperor Asoka. It is, the¬ 
refore, but natural to carry the origin of the communities, 
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with, which, wc arc concerned, back to these very rxiissione n . 
But before we undertake to investigate how far such a 
connection, is justified, it is advisable to piece togctlujr 
all that we know of Aioka’s missions and to recall the 
picture wc gain of them from the tradition. 

The Buddhist missions of the time of Asoka are atte¬ 
sted by the Singhalese chronicles; disregarding the secon¬ 
dary sources, we find accounts of them in the Dipatnvasa 
(eh. Mil), in the Mnkiirft mxn (eh. XII) and in the histo¬ 
rical introduction to the Samantapdsactikd (pp. 63, 19- 
69, 15). According to them Tissa Moggaliputta, after the 
council which is Raid to have been held under his chair¬ 
manship in JPataliputra 236 years after the Nirvana, and 
which the Pali school counts as the third council, caused 
missionaries to he sent to the following countries: 

1. Majjhantika to Gandhara (and Kasmira), 

2. Muhadcva to the MaMaa country, 

3. RakkMta to Yanavasa, 

4. Yonukadhammarakkhita to Aporantaka, 

5. Mahadhammarakkhita to Maliarattha, 

6. Maharakkhita to the Yoiuika country, 

7- KaRSapagotta, Majjhima, Durablrisara (Diindubhi- 
asara), Sahadcva and Mulakadeva (Alakadeva) to the 
Himavanta, 

3. Sona (Sonaka) and Uttara lo Suvatjfiabhurtii, 


x l In relation with the following discussion, I should like lo point out 
that the very nature of the tradition has repeatedly led scholar* to place 
some of the ubovo mentioned schools in relation with the missions of the time 
of Afoku. i refer ahove ull to J. i’tlZYIllSKI, Conceit, p. 313 But 

this idea, As fur rf. I can see, wag never followed up earnestly and consequently. 
And above oil. the distinction between rise of schools and rise of commn- 
uities has never been properly drown, although il helps Us to understand 
and explain several peculiarities of the tradition. 
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9. Mahinda, Itthiya (Iddhiya), (Jttiya, Bhaddasala 
and Sambala to Lanka (Tambapaugi). 

Much lias been written on the credibility of this account, 
both for and against It- Now it is possible to show that 
all these tales in their core go hack to a church history 
of the home country, which arrived in Ceylon at the beginn¬ 
ing of the 1st century B. C. at the latest 1> . Their evidence 
gains therefrom a large additional weight, since the distance 
of time from the events narrated is considerably narrowed 
down, to 150 years at the utmost- Generally speaking 
it is clear that historical information in India may be even¬ 
tually distorted and covered up with legends during such 
a period, but even then the haste facts may be accorded a 
great degree of probability. In our case, therefore, the 
very existence of the above mentioned accounts makes it 
likely that the missions to which they refer did really occur. 

Besides, a confirmation of their validity has often been 
sought in the inscriptions of the relic caskets discovered 
in the stupas in the neighbourhood of Bin la a, the ancient 
Vidisa a \ Relics of the Hemavata Dudubhisara, of Majhima 
and of Kassapagota, the teacher of all the Hemavatas, have 
been found in stupa No. 2 at Sonari and in stupa No. 2 at 
Sahci These are three of the missionaries of the Hima¬ 
laya country (supra No. 7). The historicity of this niission 
is tliUB confirmed hy epigraphic evidence of ait early date. 

0 This will be shown in detail latct on. 

-) CX. e.g. \V. Geiger, The Mahdoamsa translated into English, London 1912 
(1950), pp. xix seq.; J. Px/vurfiKl, Coneile , p. .11? seq.; L. Us L.\ Va_ll£e 
Poussin, L'Inde on* umps dex Mauryas et ties Barbares, Greet, Srytkes Parities 
el Yue-lchi (Histoire <jtu Monde, Tome VI). Palis 1930, p, 136. 

*> II. Lt)i>K8&, A List of Brahmi Inscriptions, Appendix, to Epigraphs'} 
Indiea, vnl. X, Ko. 156, 157. 158, 655 and 656. 
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At the same time this throws a favourable light on the 
data of the other missions. 

Lastly, we must take into account Lhe evidence of 
Asoka’s inscriptions. In his XI1T Rock Edict the emperor 
mentions the peoples to whom-he has sent his messengers 
and upon whom he has obtained the “ Victory of the 
Teaching ” (dhammwvijayu ). Outside his empire, these arc 
the Creek kingdoms of the Diadochs in the West and the 
Coda and Pag<hy a m the South as far as Tambapamni. 
Within his empire are the Yona-Kamboja, the Nabhaka- 
Nabhapamti (Nahhiti), the Bhoja-Pitinikya (Pitinika) and 
the Adha (Andhra)~Paiada (Parinda). Many of these 
names axe of rare occurrence or completely unknown. 
The localization of the peoples concerned is therefore 
uncertain. Nevertheless in the general outlines a fairly 
clear picture can be obtained. The Yona and Kamboja 
occupied the Iranian border territories to the North-West 
of the Maurya empire 8) . The Nabhaka and Nabhapamti 
in all likelihood are to be sought for in the Himalaya 
Tlie Bhoja and Pitinika may be located in Western Dec- 
can 4) . And the name of the Amdhra, who are coupled 
with tlie Palada, points toward the Telugu country. They 
are mostly the same peoples, who represented the field 
of activity of the Dhammamahamatta, mentioned by 
Asoka in his V Bock Edict He speaks there of the Yona- 


n This ntoy be interred from the following words: “ even where niowen- 
jrers do not go ” (yatta pi dutd df.vonntnpiyausd no yaoiti). 

a ) Cf. J. Bloce, Leo insniptions d'Asoka, Paris 1950, p. 103, footnote. 
5) Cf. E. Hcltzscd, Inscriptions of Asoka (Corpm fwteriptivitilm Indiea- 
rum, vml. I), Oxford 1923. p. xxXHC, n. 1%. 

*) Cf. J. Btocn, op. eit., p. 103, and F. Ht'LTStscrf, op. eiu, p- xjtxix. 
s l 'the Rock Edicts of ASukutoo, With the exception of the Kaliogft edicts, 
are found almost exclusively in tho3c territories. 
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country; Rakkkiu (No. 3) in Vanavasa, i.c. Northern 
Karaboja-Gamdhara, of Lhe Rauhika (Rislika)—Pitinika 
(Petenika) and “other Western peoples” (arnne apaluftUti). 
Of these, the counLrv of the Gatndhara includes chicfiLv the 
territory from Taksasila Lo the lower Kabul valley. The 
Kalthika arc usually connected with the countries of 5u- 
rastra and M altar as Lra The missions of Asoka extended 

thus to ihe frontier provinces to the North, West and South 
of the Maurva empire, to Lhc Greek kingdoms in the West 
and to the Dravidian states in the South as far as Ceylon. 
It is noteworthy that the Eastern neighbours of the Man* 
rya empire arc completely missing. Even the newly—con¬ 
quered Kalinga country is not mentioned, al though oppor¬ 
tunities for missionary work were surely not wanting there. 

If we compare with these data the account of the 
missions in. the Singhalese chronicles, wc must at once 
stale that Lhe two sources look at the same things from 

4 

different points of 'view. Asoka speaks of peoples, the 
missionary account speaks of countries. Nevertheless a 
far-reaching agreement is not lo be denied l K If we list 
Lhe missions mentioned in the accounts according to the 
countries lo which they were sent *•, the mission of Kassa- 
pagotta (No. 7) included the Himalaya counlry, the mis¬ 
sion of MajjhanUka (No. 1} Gandhara and Ratmir, the 
mission of Maharakkhita (No. 6) the Yonaka country, i.e. 
the Iranian frontier. Yoiiakadhammarakkhita (No. 4) 
worked in Aparaulaka, i.e. Gujarat and Kathiavaj - ; Malta- 
dhammarakkhita (No. 5) in Maharattha, the Maratha 

Cf. J. Bloch, o|j. cil., p. li>3. No. 9. 

4 i Cf. J. Bloch, op. ciU, p. 105, No. 9. 

s ) Ou tbe position of the** countries *ce above nil W. Geiceb, The i Moha. 
vat? ran irattsfoltd into English, London 1912 (1950), pp. 82 *c<jq, 
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Kanara, Tl is uncertain where to look for Mahisa, Maha- 
deva’s (No. 2) mission country, but it may be localized 
tsn me where in the Northern Deccan, To these we can 
add the mission territories of Mahlnda (No 9) and Soya 
(No. 8), which are Ceylon, and Farther India. The coun¬ 
tries mentioned by the accounts of the missions cover 
therefore the same area as that gleaned from Anoka’s 
inscriptions. Here too we arc confronted with the frontier 
territories to the North, West and South of the Maurya 
empire; and here too the East is characteristically jniss- 
ing This is certainly no freak of chance. And we feel 
therefore justified in seeking in. the data of the inscrip¬ 
tions of As ok a a confirmation of the missions 7 account of 
the Singhalese chronicles. 

In this connection I wish to discuss also the question: 
who was responsible for the missionaries being sent out 
and which was their starting place? From the text of 
the inscriptions one gathers the impression that As oka 
himself sent out the missionaries. On the other side the 
account of the missions mentions Tissa Moggaliputta as 
their organizator 8| . But wc must remember that the data 
of the Singhalese chronicles are uncertain on this point. 
The account of the .missions going back to the church 
history of the mother community gives the merit of the con¬ 
version of Ceylon to Tissa Moggaliputta, but the native tra¬ 
dition attributes it to the initiative of Asoka^. The second 

') Ccvlon and Further India too arc connected will) the We*litre Ootid- 
trio*, shluc Ihc then ttvailablc commnnientione Went by way of the sea ports 
of the VFestetu uousl, above oil Bbarokaeeha. 

'*) Dipavnm.*a, VTtr. v, J seqq.; Samantapnsndika, p. 63,20-25: Mahih'ai»*tt; 
Xll, v. 1 *,cqq. 

5 1 DtjXtuatusa, XI. v. 14 seqq.; Sumunfopasadtfcd, f. 74, 7 seqq. - , -Mafio- 
twrosti, Xl, v. 7 seqq. 
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alternative must be accepted as the correct one, on the 
basis of the cpigraphie evidence. The mother community 
tried appsircutly to enhance the glory of its patriarch by 
putting on his merit the sending out. of the missions. 

The starting place of the missions stands fairly certain 
in the case of the Ceylon mission: it was Vidi6a. Ceylon, 
was colonized from Rharukaccha 1} . Communications were 
quite frequent also in the following centuries Z) . We 
know that the canon of the Holy .Scriptures brought by 
the missionaries to Ceylon came from Malava. Lastly, 
there is the tradition that Mahinda, the apostle of Ceylon, 
hailed on his mother's side from Vidisa ^ and started 
thence on his journey to Ceylon 4> . We can therefore assert 
with a fair amount of certainty that the Singhalese mis¬ 
sion came from Vidisa on the sea route through Bhnru- 
kaccha. But then it is obvious to look to Vidi£a also 
for the starting point of the other missions. The geo¬ 
graphical position is in favour of this, and the archaeo¬ 
logical remains, going as far back as the times of Asoka, 
show that Vidisa in the last centuries B. C. enjoyed a 
quite extraordinary importance as religious centre. There 
is also further evidence. As already told, relics of the 


’) Dtpavamxa, TX, w. 2(>-2fS. 

2 ! Gf. S. Ltvi, JicU-Tntu, le Niddesa a la Bfhoikuthu, 2u £tudes Asiatiqun. 
II, Pari* 1925, pp. 1-55. It is noteworthy that according to the old ext tradi¬ 
tion, Dipavamsa, XVT. v. 2 (cl, also XV. v. 37) the hriuich of the Bodhi 
tree was brought to Ceylon through the Vimlhya mountains i.c. through 
the Western ports. Only the Inter developments of the legend, us preserved 
ill the Sainantapusddiku. p. %.97, and hence in Muhafiamsa, XIX, v. 1-6, 
have brought in, in accordance with later condition*, the name of Tomalitti. 

Dipavamsa, XII> v. IS; Sainantapaxodikd. p. 70, 4-9; Muhdcatnza, 
XIII. c. 6-11. 

fttjnmiuso. XII, v. 3.>scq,; Somtininp&ttidika, p.7t, 13-17; Mahauamsa, 
XIII, v. 13-2(1, 
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apostles of the Himalayan region, Dundubhisara, Majjhima 
and Kasapagoia, were found in the stupas near VidiSa. 
But these men wctc certainly not such famous 6<iints that 
faraway countries should exert themselves to get their 
relies. They must therefore stand in some particular rela¬ 
tion to Vidisa H. And such a relation is easily found in 

the fact that the mission they led started from Vidisa. 

«* 

In such case it was their home city, to which their relies 
were brought and wheie they were buried. Thus ibis 
discovery of relics stands justified and at the same time 
we get an additional proof that Vidisa was the starting 
poinL of Lhe missions. 

Now we can turn to the question, in wliich relation 
the above mentioned schools *Land to the jrni^ioiu of 
Asoka. Firstly, wo notice a far-going agreement of Lhe 
homes of these schools with the territories in which the 
missions were active. If, in fact, we try to ascertain 
more exactly Lhe home of these schools J) , no doubt is 
possible concerning lhe Haimavata. We know both from 
tradition 31 and from the general consensus that they had 
their scats in the Himalaya. The Kasyapiya were met by 
Hsiian-tsang 41 and T— eking 51 only in Uijijiyfma and Eastern 


'? Of course it i* not. admissible to point to Christian par allele, because 
aoinls’ relics did not play the same role in Buddhism ag ill Chri<t>anism. 

*) Of course wo uicun their original home. Aluny schools have gradually 
«pread much further than the region of their origin, and isululedoffslluots in 
other place? arc of common occurrence with neurly ill] of them. 

•') Cf. the evidence of Paramaribo in P. Demi fcvn.i.K, f, 'origin* des *«e.te.* 
btfltddhi^uts, in Afciongej Chinoia et Eouddhiifltcs, I, 1931-32, pp. 54 and 56, 
Hii yii rhi. T 2087, ch. 3, p. 882 b 19; when he lost a purt of his 
boohs at the crossing of the Indus, the king of Kasmir caused Uie Tripitaka 
of the Kasyupiya to he copied for him in Vddiyana, Churn, T 2053, ch. 5. 
V . 249 c 5-7. 

■■Von kai rhi kttei nti fa chuan, T 2125, ch. I, p. 206 c 2. 
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Turkestan. Epigraphically they are also attested in 
Gandhara J) . The principal seat of the Sar\ astivadin is 
generally accepted to have been located iu Gandhara and 
Kasmir a) . The home of the Dharmaguptaka is to l>e 
sought for in the Vest, and above all in the North-West. 
Ilsiian-tsang a) and I-ching 4) know indeed of followers of 
this school only in Llddiyana and Eastern Turkestan. 
But it is certain that in earlier times they were far more 
■widespread. The prophecy of Nandi.mitra (T 2030), pro- 
baldy issued from. Dkarjtnaguptaka circles, shifts the events 
to Surastra S) . Buddhayasas, the translator of the Dir- 
ohagama (T 1) and of the Vinaya of the Dharma gupta ka 
(T 1428) into Chinese, was at home iu Kasmir. But at 
an earlier date the school seems to have been diffused 
above all in the Iranian frontier country. The earliest 
translators of Vinaya texts of the Dharmaguptaka (T 1432 
and 1433) into Chinese were the Sogdian K’ang Seng k’ai 
and the Parthian T’an-ti And from the Iranian border 
the school may have spread even to China. The home of the 
Mahlsasaka remains uncertain. We find them in the north 
as well as in the south. Hsiian-tfiang ^ and I-ching 2> 
met them in Ud(][iyana and Eastern Turkestan. According 


Corf/UK i nxcriptionum fndicorum, II, ho. ??, p, 38; No. 34, p. 30; -No. 55. 
l>. 122; thfl connection of the VuWi«4 inscription (F.pigraphia Jndivu. II. 1394, 
No. 19. jj. 242) with the Uuddhist school it. doubtful. 

2 ) On the Sarvajst.ivailio of Mathura see the following chapter. 

Ilsi yii chi , T 2007. eh. 3, p. 002 5 J8 s«q. 

4 ) 1Van hoi chi huvi ntti fu ctaton, T 2125, <*.h, i, p, 2116 c 1. 

*) Of. S. Lfevj. Lvs S«i»e Achats proiectoun do Jo W, in J916, II, 

I>I>. 3 seqq.; corrected by J. Pazvi.usKX, Conciis, pp. 323 Rctnj. 

®) C.f. S. I<£vi, op. cit., p. 40 and j. I’rzyllrki. op. cit., p. 326 and 
No 3. 

7) Ihi yii chi, T 2037. ch. 3, p. 882 6 18 seq. 

Xun hoi chi huvi n*i fit c|(Uo«, T 2125, ch, I, p. 200 c I. 
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to the biography of Lhe translator Buddhajiva, their Yiuaya 
was commonly found in Kasmir l) . The famous Yoga- 
cSTa mastcT Asanga from Purusapura was at first a MahJ- 
lasaka *K A Mahisasuka monastery south of TakaaSila. is 
mentioned in inscriptions J> . On tltc other side they arc 
aM.esi.ed also in Ceylon 11 . Tltey had a monastery at 
Nagaij nulkonda on the hanks of the Krsna But ii 
still remains uncertain where their original home was. 
Lastly, there cannot be any doubt about the home of the 
still existing Ceylon, school. 

Leaving aside Lhe MahTsasaka, whose original seals are 
unknown, the home of all these schools is to be found 
in the ancient missions territory. Besides, there arc other 
hints and even partly direct evidence. That Ceylon was 
converted by M&hinda under As oka, is a constant tradi¬ 
tion. But also for the Sarvastivadin school direct evidence 
is extant. The school itself mentions as its paLriarcli 
Madhyantika, the MajyhanLika of the Singhalese chronicle# 
(No. 1), and narrates the legend of the conversion of Ka&irnr 
in quite the same way as they do b \ In the case of the 
Kafiyapiya, it seems obvious to identify their founder, 
after whom they are named, wiLh the Kasapagota, whom 
the inscriptions of the relic caskets of Safici and Sonari 


O Kao sv/ig chiKtti, T 2059, cb. 3, p. 339 a 3 of. P. DEiiriiviLLK, 

A prnpfif </u t fc ill T’wng i‘ao, XL, 1951, p. 593. 

<W lf.ri yii cJd, T 2087, cb, 5, p, 890 & 28. 

3) Epigraphia Indica, I, 1892, IYu. 29, pp. 238 ae(]q. 

*) Fa- haien ilci)iiiHii) than a manuscript of their ViuAyA {Kao $£iig Fa 
hsif.a chuan, 'l 2085, p. 865 c 24) And tli« author of the Jfitakatthavnnpona 
wrotA liis work ut the 'nfctaucc of a Mabitpaiaaka monk {The Jotaka, ed. by 
FausbxD, I, p. J, v. 9). 

■>) Epigraphs IndUo> XX, 1929-38, No. 1, H. p. 24. 

( ) Vinuya ofthc MuluaurVaativiklin, KfuJrakavaSUi, T 1451, ob. Ml, p. 411 a 
S-5 18; tf. also the following chapter. 
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meuLion as lhe masLer of ail Lhe HeinavaLas l >. There is 
nolhing in Lite way of assuming that the mission under 
Kassapagotta, Majjhima, Dundubhiaara etc. (No. 7), who 
went to the Himalaya, gave origin Lo two schools, the 
Haijriavata and the Ksisyapiya, of whom one was expressly 
named after its founder. Even a connection of the name 
Dhammarakkhita, which occurs twice in the missions’ 
account (No. t and a), with the name of the Dharmagup* 
taka is not impossible, on acconnL of Lhe Indian delight 
in playfully exchanging synonymous words even in proper 
names Aparantaka, where Yonaka—Dhammaraklthita 
was sent (No. 5), would quite suit Lhe Surastra of JNandi- 
mitra’s prophecy. I.astly, it may seem not wholly unwar¬ 
ranted to connect, the name of the MahT&isdka with lhe 
Mahisa country, to which Mahadeva went (No. 2) a) . 

We may therefore assume with a fair measure of like¬ 
lihood that Lhe above mentioned schools go back lo com¬ 
munities which owed their rise Lo the missions at the time 
of As oka. The mission of Kassapagotta, Majjhima and 
Dundubhiosara gave origin Lo the HaimavaLa and Kasya- 
piya. The mission of MajjbanLika led to the rise of the 
Sarvastivadin. The Dharmaguptaka school is perhaps 
issued front the mission of Yonaka—DhaimnarakkhiLa, 
There however, also Lhe possibility lhat in this case 
several missionary communities may have merged together 
into one school (perhaps No. 4 and 6). The MahTsasaka 
school may perhaps he connected wilh the mission of Ma¬ 
il See tnpra, p, 11); cl'. J. PfiZYLUJSj, Cone tie. pp. 317 sixjq. The 14 eecorni 
Ka»yap« " (so called in contrast to Mahukaiyupu), known to TSranatha iu 
Gamlbjr.t, seems to Ite the same person (cd. Sehiefner, p. 4(1, 19 s<*]. = l’«, 
p. 50). 

.*) J, Px*Yi,u3B.t, op. cit., p. 326 setf, 

3 ) J. FnxYi.eRK.lt op. cit., p. 324 seq, 
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hadeva. And the community of Ceylon owes its origin to 
the mission of Mahinda. in this way, in accordance with 
the foregoing discussions, we have explained the special 
position of these schools among the rest; and we have 
given reasons fox their well-defined individualities as well 
as for the great role which the Vi nay a plays with them. 

Now we can go hack to the questions from which we 
have taken oar start, i.e. how it is to he explained thaL 
all these schools have accepted the same Viuaya, and 
whether it is possible to say anything on the origin and 
date of the basic work. There h now no difficulty in 
answering these questions. The acceptance of the same 
Vinaya is the natural consequence of the origin of tlic 
schools from the same missionary enterprise. The missio¬ 
naries who went oat from the same centre brought of 
course with them one and the same Vinaya to the commu¬ 
nities which they founded; and this was the Vinaya w'hieh. 
was current at that Li.me in their mother community. 

We come therefore to the following conclusion. The 
Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin, Dharmaguptaka, Mahisisaka 
and of the Pali school. Or at least the SkuwJhdku., go back 
Lo the same basic text, viz. the Vinaya brought with them 
by the missionaries of Asoka when they founded Lhc oldest 
communities; and this was the Vinaya current about 
2f»0 B. C, in the region of Vidi^a. 
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2. - Sarvastiyadin and Mu'lasakvastivai) irr. 

The identification of the basic text, from which, the 
Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin, Dharmaguptaka. Maids <isaka 
and of the T*ali school were derived, represents an important 
step toward, our understanding of the development of the 
Yinaya; but oidy a step. The question of its first origin 
is not thereby solved. We have merely determined an 
curly stage of development and a period ante yuem for 
its rise. We feci therefore tempted to go beyond this. 
Snch an attempt does not seem futile, as wc have hitherto 
exploited only a part of the available material. We must 
not forget that, besides the works already cited, also the 
Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadin and of the Mahasainghika 
have come down to us. It is thus hut logical Lo try 7 to 
get further results with their help. With this purpose in 
view we shall turn first to the \'inaya of the Mulasarva- 
sLivadin, 

As a matter of fact, a mere cursory perusal of this 
work leads ns to expect further information. Al. first 
sight it seems very different from the works hitherto 
studied: but this is an illusion. This impression is 
caused by the fact that the legends inserted in the text 
are here much more elaborate, and that above all a great 
quantity of tales is added, which are introduced as events 
of former rebirths, as Jataka. If, however, we disregard 
them and. without allowing ourselves to be influenced by 
them, consider the Skandkaka alone, we uotice a far- 
going agreement. The same twenty sections as in the 
above discussed works occur here too, and their sequence 
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is the same as in ilie Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin The 
legends found in those works have here their counter¬ 
parts, albeit with many variants. Everything concerning 
the monastic rules is identical in the essentials. In spite 
of important differences, we notice such a far reaching 
agreement with the above mentioned works, that the sur¬ 
mise of a connection is unavoidable. We are thus faced 
with our next task, that of explaining this connection and 
of determining the relationship of this Work to the above 
discussed Vinaya texts and to the basic work. But before 
we start upon this task, we must clear the field from a 
preliminary problem. 

The Vinaya of which we are speaking is attributed by 
the tradition to the Mulasarvastivadin. What kind of 
school is this and in which relation does it stand with 
the Sarvastivadin? That which the accounts of the Bud¬ 
dhist schools have to tell us is unsatisfactory. The name 
of the Mulasarvastivadin appears in them late, only from 
the 7th century onwards; and then either it serves (as 
with 1 -ching) for indicating the group including the Sar- 
vastivadin, KasyapTya. Dhamiagupi aka and Mahilasaka 
or eke (as with Vinltadeva and in the V<irsagrnprccha) 
Sarvastivadin is employed as group-name and then Mula- 
sarvasti vadin is the name of one of the schools forming 
this group. In both cases it is a fanciful derivation from 
the name itself of the Mulasarvastivadin, which means 
** the original Sarvastivadin The idea is either that 
the name indicates the group as the original community 
from which the several schools are issued, or it is given 

l) Here too three section* are joined together into the Ksxtdrokavastu, 

*) The relationship with the Survustivudiu in not clearly expressed iu 
I-chine. 
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to the school which, is credited with preserving the old 
pure teaching as against later derivations. But nothing 
is gained thereby. The fact that a school is believed to 
he the bearer of the genuine tradition and therefore gives 
expression to this credence in its very name* is so common 
and ocems so often without real justification, that no 
weight should be attached to it at all. In order to ascer¬ 
tain the position of the MulasaTvastivadin and their rela¬ 
tionship with the Sarvastivadin, we must therefore start 
from other premisses. 

The following piece of evidence appears to be of out¬ 
standing importance in this connection 1( . At the end of 
the Mahaprajfi&p (iTamitvpadefct attributed to Nagarjima 
and translated into Chinese by Kiunarajlva between 402 
and 406 A. D.. there is the question of the composition of 
the canon of the sacred scriptures; and this is what it has 
to say about the Vinaya (To chih tu lun, T 1509, eh. 100. 
p. 765 c 2-6): 

“ We call Vinaya the sins committed by the monks. 
The Buddha has given the precept: ‘ This should be done, 
this should not be done. Whoever does this and this, 
commits bucIi and such a sin \ (The Vinaya) comprises, 
to say it briefly, eighty sections. Moreover, it consists of 
two parts. The first one, the Vinaya of Mathura, includes 
also the Avadana and Jataka and comprises eighty sec* 
lions. The second part, the Vinaya of Chi-pin (Kasmrr), 
has rejected the Jataka and Avadana; it has accepted 


l) The fir?t to draw attention toil tv hr Pelliot; it wh* utilized by J. Pf*Y- 
LCSRI . A$oka, p. 214 ncq.; lif. also J. PMYIiOSKI, Fablts in the Vinaya Pitaka 
of the Sarvastivadin school, in iHQ, V, 192$, pp. 1-5. 

This is, as P. Deiuieville has shown, the true old title of the work usually 
tailed MokHprajhiiparamUnidstra {see J~4s., 1950, p. 275, No. 1). 
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only the essentials and forms ten sections. There is, 
however, a Vibhayii in eighty sec l ions, which explains 
it 

It is well known that in l.he Makaprajnapdramitopadesa 
the Hinuyana is represented by the Sarvaslivadin school: 
it seems therefore plausible to identify the two Vinayas 
there cited with the two works of this school that have 

come down to us. viz. the Vinava of the Sarvastivadin 

" »» 

and of the Muhisarvaslivadin **. And in fact the descrip¬ 
tion given above would suit these two texts. The Yinaya 
of the Mulasarvastivadin differentiates itself, as we have 
seen, from the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin by an enormous 
quantity of fables, wluch are missing in the latter text. 
Thus the Vinava of the Miilasarvasl.ivadin would be the 
Yinaya of Mathura, and that of the Sarvastivadin the 
Vinaya of Kasmir. Against such a simple solution, howe¬ 
ver, it may be urged that the Yinaya of the Mulasarvasl i- 
vadin shows evident connections with the North-West and 
ehiciiy with Ka£mrr, and on account of this scholars hitherto 
felt compelled to identify it with the Yinaya of Kasmir s> . 
And for the sake of this identification the .most artificial 
theories were propounded s *. Bui we are going to show 
that the connections with Kasmir in the Vinaya of the 
Mulasarvastivadin clearly represent later interpolations, 
while every tiling else points to Mathura as tlie home of 

') Both! Worts arc indeed thoroughly utilized iu the it iahdprajiiaparami- 
Ivpadesa; ef. 111. Lamotte, Traitv, II, p. XV Ecq. 

J J S, L4vi iu J. Puzyluski, Lr j\'ord-Ot*e*t de I'Inde, iu J.As. y 1014, II, 
p. 494: ii II tu report nettemeot, none saixe I’aide d’uue di&cuwjion, que f^oofc 
dcB Mola-ijarvantividin avait sef. attaches potitivcj aa Caehemirc et dans lea 
regions voieiu^s i>. 

5) Cf. J. PrzyuisiO, A(<itto, p. vin teq.j rtud Fables in ihv Vinaya- 
Fit aft a of iho Snriaaliendin school, in JHQ, Y, J 929, p. 4,aeq. 
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the text. And thus we may see in this text the Vinaya 
of Mathura. 

There are chiefly two passages in the Vinaya of tlio 
Mulasarvastivadin which bespeak a connection with Kasinlr: 
the talc of the conversion of Kasjnir by Madhyantika atul 
the account of the journey of the Buddha through North- 
Western India; and these two p<*sauges we must now 
examine in detail. 

The tale of the conversion of Ka&mir stands at the end 
of the Ksudrakavastu. In fact, the last two sections of 
tile Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadin, the Sanighabheda- 
vasiu (T 1450) and the Ksudrakavastu (T 1451), contain 
a detailed biography of the Bnddha, which ends with a 
MahapaHnirvanasiitra (T 1451, p. 382 b 29*402 c 4). Then 
follow the council of Rajagrha (— p, 408 b 25), the Nirvana 
of MahakaSyapa {—p, 409 <: 8), the Nirvana of Ananda 
{— p. 411 a 5), the conversion of Kasmir by Madhyantika 
(— p. 411 b 18) and a short enumeration of the following 
patriarchs (— p. 411 <: 3). The council of Vaisali (- - p. 414 
11),forma the conclusion of the whole, 

Tn the section with which we are chiefly concerned the 
account niu6 on the following lines After the council 
of Rajagrha Mahakasyapa considers his task as fulfilled 
and decides tn enter Nirvana. He hands over tn Ananda 
the custody of the Teaching and announces to him that 
ijanika (Sanavasa) is going to be hi6 successor. After 
having worshipped the relics of the Buddha, he goes to 


O For the greater port (randalcd by J, Ls Tfori-Ouett <le 

J'Jnde, in 1914, IT, pp. 522-537. An exactly parallel text is preheated 

by tin Aiuku legend, A -yii wang chuan, V 2042, cti. 4, p, 114 tt 26-116 C IS; 
A-yii watig thing, T 2043, eh. 7, p. 153 o 5-156 6 19; (ronslnted by J. Przy- 
pp. 327-342. 
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king Ajatasatru in Older to inform him of hie decision, but 
finds him asleep. Thereupon he betakes himself to the 
Kukkutapada mountain and enters Nirvana. Ajatasatru 
and Ananda show due honour to the corpse. In the mean¬ 
time . Sanika returns from a journey and, upon Lhe invi¬ 
tation of Ananda, becomes a monk. Ananda, disappoin¬ 
ted by the stubbornness of a monk who refuses to be 
corrected by him, decides to enter Nirvana. He hands over 
to $anika the custody of the Teaching and announces him 
that Upagup l a will he Ids successor. King Ajatasatru, 
whom he wants to inform of his decision, is asleep. As 
Ananda wishes to offend neither AjatasaLru nor tlte Lic- 
chavi of Vai&ili, he proceeds to the middle of the Gafiga, 
in order to enter there Nirvana and to divide his relics 
between AjaLasaLru and the Licchavi. At this moment 
the Rsi Madhvandina (Madhya ntika) appears before him 
wilh 500 disciples, intending to enter the Order. Ananda 
admits him. hands over to him the custodv of the Teach- 

/ • it 

ing and charges him with the conversion of Kasmir: then 
lie Fillers Nirvana, After this the I.exL narrates in a few 
words how Sanika transmitted the custody of the Teaching 
to Upagupta, who in his turn handed it over to Dhitika, 
who gave it to Krgna, who gave it to Sudar^ana. Then 
follows* Lhe account of the council bf VaifialT. 

While reading this account we notice at once how 
abruptly and clumsily the Madhvautika episode interrupts 
Lhe quiet flow of tlte narrative. Ananda has rcgulaLcd 
his succession and is on the point to enter Nirvana, when 
Madhyantika suddenly appears. He is introduced by very 
imposing miracles, lie apprehends from an earthquake 
Lhat Ananda is on the point of entering Nirvana, comes 
with his pupils flying through the air, and Ananda through 
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his miraculous powers creates for them an island in the 
middle of the river, in order to carry out the monastic 
ordination. This stands in sharp contrast with the simple 
and natural course of the story of Sauavasa. Rut there 
arc also other serious objections. Anaiula has just finished 
handing over the custody of the Teaching to Sanavasa, 
when Madhyantika appears, ami he entrusts him again 
with the custody of the Teaching. Thus there arises the 
contradiction that two patriarchs exist the One at the 
side of the other 1J . Accordingly, there were difficulties in 
the way of including both in the list of the patriarchs. 
And since Sanavasa and Upagupta were indissolubly con¬ 
nected, it became necessary to make Madhyantika the 
teacher of Sanavasa S) . Moreover, this juxtaposition of 
Sanavasa and Madhyantika cannot }>c old at all, because 
Sanavasa, who belongs to the period of the second council, 
and Madhyantika, who led one of the missions of Asoka, 
were originally separated hy a quite large interval of lime. 
They have been, therefore, artificially coupled together 
only by the later tradition. 

These difficulties vanish once we admit that the Ma¬ 
dhyaniika episode is a late interpolation. And indeed an 
investigation of the structure of the narrative 6trongly 
supports such a supposition. Sanavasa is carefully intro¬ 
duced in the narrative. Firstly the prophecy of Maha- 
kasyapa singles him out. Then we are told of his admission 
into the Order. And only then he is entrusted by Ananda 
with the custody of the Teaching. In the same way the 

1) There is uo objection to this in the etise <ji the division of a school. 
Rut this is not the case here. Madhyantika alone betide the row of 

the other patriarchs. Anil the compiler* of the list of the patriarchs looked 
at thing- in the same VfUV. 

2 > Cf, Pr7.vI.vSM, dpolto, p. tl se<jq. 
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later appearance of Upagvpta is prepared, Madhyanlika, 
on the contrary, appears quire suddenly and abruptly; 
and after he has fulfilled his task, he vanishes again, without 
us hearing anything further about him. The Superficia¬ 
lity of the interpolation is quite evident. Moreover, the 
Madhyantika episode could be Bafely expunged, without 
the context suffering in any way thereby: Ananda has 
entrusted the Teaching to ^apavasa, has prophesied Upa- 
gupta as his successor, betakes himself to the G-ahga and 
enters there Nirvana. Then the talc goes on quite natu¬ 
rally to relate how Sauavasa consecrates Upagupta as 
monk and hands over the teaching to him. 

We come thus to the conclusion that the episode of 
Madhyantika and of the Conversion of Kaisimr represents 
a late interpolation in the Yinaya of the Mulasarvasti- 
vadin. The earlier tradition carried on the series of the 
palriarcbs from Mahakasyapa and Ananda without interrup¬ 
tion through Sanavasa and Upagnpla to Dhttika, Krsna 
and Sudarsana I *. Thus every trace of connection with 
Ka£mlr disappears. Sanavasa and Lpagupta arc the local 
saints of Mathura. And the series of patriarchs, which 
concludes the A'inaya of the Miilasa rvaslivadin, is in its 
original form the patriarch series of Mathura. 

A close investigation of the account of the Buddha’s 
journey through North-Western India leads to a similar 
result. The Bkaisajyavaslu in the Vinaya of the MiilasaT- 
vastivadin (T 1448; Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. Ill, Part I) 
describes a long journey of the Buddha and naxratcB the 

0 Perhnps u remnant of |he old tradition >< preserved in the lielfl of 
patriarchy which do not contain Madhyantika (cf. Pkzyj.cKki, p. 40). 

\V« lAity not* that also iu Ih* Vinay a account £apavaaa doc* not mention 
Mudhyuutiku while handing the Teaching over lo Upagupta. 
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events that happened in each, place, Tldw journey leads 
through. Gandhara as fax as liddiyana, and Lids fur many 
scholars is another piece of evidence for the connection 
of this Viuaya with the North-West and with Kasniir |J , 
But this evidence too lacks solidity, because it is easy to 
show that the part of the journey which concerns the 
North-West is a late interpolation. Wc are lold that the 
Buddha accompanied l»y Ananda travels from Hastina- 
pura through Mahan agar a, Srughna, Brahmanagrama and 
Kalanagara to Ruhitaka (T 1448, p. 37 c 6-39 c 21). There 
he summons the Yakaa Vajrapapi and betakes himself in 
his company to the Norlh-West (— p. 4.1 c 4; Gilgit Mcmu- 
scripts , Part 1, pp. 0-2). Then he returns to llohiLaka 
anil resumes his journey along with Ananda, who is highly 
surprised to hear that, in the meantime the Buddha has 
already visited the North-West. The sudden interruption 
of the journey, the visit of the North-West by marvellous 
means in the company of a supernatural being, and then 
Lhe coni.innaLion of the earlier journey', all this points, as 
clearly as iL ever can he, to a later interpolation. But 
if we expunge that part of the journey which leads to the 
North-West in the company of Yajrapaiii, then all the 
important places visited by' the Buddha on his way lie 
on the upper course of Lhe Ganga and Yamuna, i.e. within 
the range of the community of MaLhura 4) . And thus it 

1) T 144ft, j>. 37 c 6-42 h 27; Gilgit Manuscripts. Vol. Ill, 1’art I, pp. 0-7, 13; 
lionslutcd l>y J. I’ezyluski. Lc. jVnrrf Uuest He Vlndc, in J.At., 1915. II, 
pp. -195-522, Further cf. £x. LaMOTTE, Traite, I, p. 5.1-8 seq<{. anil Alexander 
ftt lc Jtwtitdhisme., 2. ^dirujya «l Tihatlrd-fva If Viiivya rfe.« Mulasor-vasti- 
vadin, in RF.FEO, 44, 15147-30, pp. 152-158. 

2 ) On the loculi nation of the several places see £l. LaMOTTF, op. clt, 
(-1 tlirujya (i Hhadrasva). p. 153 soq. Kohitaku mount originullv Hoht.ik to 
the iYorth-Wosl of Delhi. Il lies On the route from Sroghua through Eruh- 
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becomes clear that also in the case of the journey to 
North-Western India in the iihahajyavastn of the Vi nay a 
of the Mula?arvastivadin the connection with the North- 
West belongs to a later interpolation, while the earlier 
portion .of the account points to Mathura. 

A confirmation of this result is given hy another text of 
the Mathura school, the Asokarajasutm. As shown hy the 
researches hitherto carried, out on this work 1 *, all the ver¬ 
sions preserved 2) go back to a basic text that was created 
between about 250 and 300 A. D. by the fusion of the 
old Asoka legend with a church history. The church 
history, which of course derives from much earlier sources, 
began, as shown by the extant versions, with. the last 
journey of the Buddha, told the tale of his Nirvana, of 
the first council, of Mahakasyapa’s and Ananda’a Nirvana, 
and after this it narrated the patriarchate of Sanavasa 
and Upagupta. It was of course a church history of the 
community of Mathura. This results from tlie fact that 
the legend of the local saints of Mathura, Sanavasa and 
Upagupta, occupies hy far the greater space. 

In this church historv we find connections with ivasmir 
quite similar to those in the Vinaya of the Mulasarvasti- 


mans^rJmu LO MsuhiirS. and ils distance agree* approximately with the 
other stages of the journey. Il wo* only upon llie interpolation of the North* 
Vt' esLern journey that it was equated with the town in the Indus region. 
The older portion of the journey was created at the time of the compilation 
of the Vinaya of the MOlaiarvattivadin within the community of MulHur.% 
because the travel account in the corresponding section of the Vinaya of 
the other school* refers to the narrow Eastern territory, to which the range 
of view of the original community was limited. 

J. Atoica; H. Lt'DBRS, tirucfutiicke dsr KaipandmQirfitika 

lies KumaraJato, Leipzig 1926, chiefly pp. 127 seqq. 

A*yii wang fhuan, T 20<t2; A-yii thing, T 2043; Dinydtwidrui, 

XXV1-XX1X: Tsa a~han thing, T 09. «h. 23 and 25. 
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vadrn. In the first place, after Anauda’fi Nirvana, it 
narrates the conversion of Kay mix by Madhyanlika. There 
is nothing to say about this, because both the tale and its 
insertion in the narrative Completely agree with the V inaya 
of the Mulasarvastivadin. What we have said above, is 
valid here too. It is only to be noted that here a trace 
of the old tradition antecedent to the interpolation has 
been maintained As the conversion of Kasmlr, so also 
the journey of the Buddha to the North-West finds a 
parallel in the church history. We are told iJ , in fact, that 
on his last journey the Buddha on the way from Mathurii 
to Kusinagarl suddenly tells Ananda to catch his robe, 
flies with him to Clu-pin (Ka&mir) and there prophesies 
the conversion of the country by Madhyantiha. Then 
both return and continue their journey to Kti&nagari. 
In this account, exactly like in that of the Bhaisajyavastu , 
the travel is interrupted by a wondrous journey, after 
which there is a return to the poinl. of departure and a 
cont.inual.ion of the original journey in the usual manner. 
This is again the characteristic form which betrays a later 
interpolation, and we are justified in assuming one here. 
The consequence is that the church history is another 
work of the Mathura school, which too show's a tendency 
to create connections with Kasnur through interpolations; 
and this supports the correctness of the same conclusion 
in the case of the Vi nay a of the Mulasarvastivadin. 


n Ac shown by .1. Phzyiaiski, Afoica, p. .127, 1, the title of the ?tb 

chapter of the A—vii tcang-ching (T 2041, ch. 7, p. 152 ell) mentions only 5 
patriarch*. Miuihyantika is therefore nok included. 

5 ) A-yi I «>«/*- chltan, T 2042, eh. 3, p. 1J 2 a 7-12; A-yli teeng thing, T 2041. 
ch. 6, p. 150 a 8-12; irnuslnted by Pnzyi-usKt, be Nord-Oucst 4«rind», p. 340; 
A(okn, p. 311 .' 
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In the latter account there is a noteworthy peculiarity. 
It mentions a number of conversions effected by the Rudd ha 
before his arrival at Mathura J) . The same conversions 
arc carried out in the Bknisajyavastu during his journey 
to the North-Vest. And it is peculiar that also in the 
church history, at least in one version, the itang 

chwm, they arc expressly localized in the North-West. 
This is very strange. It would mean that the Buddha 
first visits the North-Vest in order to effect there the 
said conversions, then goes to Mathura, whereupon he 
flics once more to KalmTr, in order to prophesy the con¬ 
version of this country. But this is completely absurd. 
The natural thing would be to attribute him thi6 prophecy 
during the journey to the North-Vest, as it is done in the 
Bhaisajyavastu *K The solution of this difficulty has been 
found by .f. Plzyluski, who showed that these conversions, 
and chiefly the conversion of the Naga Ap alula, 'were ori¬ 
ginally localized in Magadha and were shifted only litter 
to the North-Vest Tf, in fact, we admit that the 

church history originally placed these conversions in Maga- 
dha, everything becomes clear. Their account brought 
the Buddha's last journey from Magadha first to Mathura, 
in order to find thus the occasion for placing in his mouth 


A-yii luting cknan, T. 2042, oh. 1, p. 102 l 13-15; A-yu iittn# thing, 
T 2043. el». 6, p. 140 h 22 aeqq., <(, ch- 2, p. 133 f> J4-16; ftioyaixtdiiiio, p. 348, 
20-22. of. 385, 3-5; Tna o -fian thing, T. 00, eh. 23, p. 165 b 21-23. in I'nzv- 
I.VSET. .4$oka. pp. 245 and 306 Mo. 1. 

s > T 1448, eh. S>, p. 40 c 10-22; in I'HZXUSIO, Le Diord-Ouest dt Vlnde, 
p, 512 seqq. 

s ) J. PkZYLUSKi, A fnka , p, 6 neq.; Prayln*ki merely did not draw the last 
consequences from hi? pertinent remarks. On the conversion of Apalulit ecc 
also P!t. Lamoitb, Trail f, I, p. 188 Mo. 1. An account, which shifts the ante¬ 
cedent) of Apalala to Magadha, is fonnd also in the f)haifaj\am*ln, T.L-W.K, 
p. 16 h 1-17 h 20. 
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prophecies about Mathura and its local saints; and thence 
to Kusinagari. When lateT it was desired to insert also 
a mention of Kasmir, the natural place foT it w<i» of course 
after the mention of Mathura, since this is the western¬ 
most point reached on the journey. The author of the 
interpolation in the Bhaisajyavasin app;trcntly utilized the 
accourtl. of the church history for his description of the 
journey to the Norlh-West, and has shifted the conversions 
contained therein to l.he IV orth-West. ^Tien, his account 
had met with universal acceptance, it happened that even 
in the church histoiy, as it was the case in the A-yii wang 
chuan , it was presumed that these conversions happened 
in the North-West. 

These facts in their turn throw new light on the account 
of the Bkuisajyavastu and allow us to judge it with greater 
certainty. Since it was originated by the deformation of 
an account, which still maintained its original form in the 
church history, it is clearly late and cannot belong to the 
old core of the Vinaya. It is thus confirmed that we are 
confronted with a Lite interpolation. We can even deter¬ 
mine with some approximation its date. On tlie one side 
it mentions the great Caity a of Kaniska in the neighbourhood 
of Peshavar on the other side the above discussed modi¬ 
fication of the tale of the conversions must have influenced 
already the A-yii zvang chuan , which was translated into 
Chinese about 300 A. D., and moreover it was known also 
to the Mahaprajnapamtnitopadesa 2) . It must therefore 
belong to the period between 150 and 300 A. D. 

!l T 1448, cH- 9, p. 41 b 25-c 1; io Pbzyluskt, Le Nnrd-Outst do l’fade. 
p. 317. 

*> T 1509, eh. 9, p. 126 3 ll't 5; St. Lamottb, Trait r, I, p. 546 ncqq. 
>n<t No. 3. 
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Summing up the result hitherto obtained, we ean say 
that those passages of the Vinaya of the Mula6nrvasti- 
vadin, which have led to its attribution to the Kasjnir 
school, are late interpolations, and that the earlier portions 
of the work clearly point toward Mathura. We are thus 
justified in considering it as the Vinaya of the Mathura 
community. Another consequence i6, that we have to 
look upon the Sarvastivadin as the community of Kasjnir 
and Gandhara, upon the Mulasarvastivadin as the commu¬ 
nity of Mathura 

But how shall we imagine the relationship of the*c two 
communities? J. Prsyluski once supposed that the Bud¬ 
dhist communities in Ka&tnir and the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries were founded from MathuraHe was led to it 
by his general conception of the diffusion of Buddhism. 
Besides, he was influenced hy the idea that these commu¬ 
nities belong to the same philosophical-dogmatic school. 
But according to our findings, this cannot be correct, 
because, its we have seen, the community of Kasnur owes 
Us origin to the missions of Asoka and wits founded from 
Vidi^S, On the other side, the Mathura community had 
nothing to do with these missions. It is an old commu¬ 
nity, much earlier than Aioka, and plays an importitnt 
role already at the time of the council of Vaisali. We are 
thus compelled to conclude that the communities of Ka£mir 
and Mathura are utterly independent from each other as 
to their origin. 

1 ) This 16 of course the original position, How the relation*) between 
the two school 6 develop pod in the course of the centuries, rind how it hap¬ 
pened that the mention# of Kaimir were introduced into the teste of the 
Mathura school, is an interesting and important question. Uni it# discussion 
wonld carry us far hey end the limits of the present investigation. 

! ) J. Pbzyluskj, Afoka, p. 14 eeqq. 
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With this result agrees also -what Can he gleaned from 
the Vinaya of the two communities. All the compari¬ 
sons of parallel sections have hitherto shown that the 
Vinaya of the Survastivadin largely agrees with the Vinaya 
of the other missionary schools and forms with them a 
close group, while the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadin 
shows considerable differences. Both facts are explained 
if the Sarvastivadin, as we believe, had the same origin as 
the other missionary schools, while the Mulasarvastivadin 
represent an independent older branch of the Sthavira. 

This is not contradicted by the fact that both belong 
to the same philosophical-dogmatic school, since from the 
first we have stressed the principle that the foundation 
of communities and the rise of dogmatic schools are two 
quite separate things. And indeed, this very instance 
serves to show that the school formation took place later 
and followed other lines than the foundation of the com¬ 
munities. In the accounts of the hist council, which are 
to be found in all the Yinava, we find information about 
the composition of the canon of sacred scriptures with 
the various scliools, and these data follow case by case 
the canon of the school concerned. So we read S) that 
the Dharmagnptaka and Haimavata possessed an Abhi- 
dharma which in its structure was akin to the Ahhidharma 
of Sariputia, preserved in a Chinese translation S) . On the 


n Cf. lastly M. JIoriWfcKH, foude mir Is eoncile de V'aizdli (Bibliothecae 
Masson, Vol. 20), Louvain 1940, above ull p. 107. The smile is shoV.il 
to be tiie case -with the account of tbc first council (cf. J. PfiZYLUSEl, Concih ). 
with the legend of Pindola Bfcuradv.'lj.'t (el. S. Lfcvi, Las Seizt Arhais protectants 
dr. la Loi, in .7. As., 1916, H, [>p. 232-251) etc. 

S) SsiJ fin hi, T 1428, cb. 54, p. 90S h 26 ieq- and P'i-ni mu thing , T 1403. 
ch. 4, p. 818 a 20 seq.; cf. fir. I.ahotxe, Trait?, I, p. 112, l^o. 2. 

&k£-lir-fu o-p'i-t'an lun, T 1348. 
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other aide, the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadin consisted 
of 6ix different independent works 1} , like the Pali canon 
which includes seven, different Abhidharma texts. This 
goes to show that the missionary school received upon 
their foundation the same Vinaya, hut not the same Ablu- 
dharma. The latter is thus apparently younger in date. 
•Vow, in the case of the Sarvastivadin and Mulasarvasti- 
vadin the position is a» follows. While the Abhidhurma 
of the Sarvastivadin, as said above, Consists of six different 
works, the Mulasarvastivadin possessed only one Matfka 1 * * 4 S) . 
The development of the philosophical-dogmatic Sarvasti- 
vada school took its move from the six works of the 
Ahhidharma of the Sarvastivadin. The decisive step was 
taken by Katyayaruputra with the composition of the 
Jndjiaprasthanu? which he wrote, according to tradition, 
in the Tamasavana—Vihara in Ihjk^iyanaThe later 
developments are dominated above all by the activity of 
the commentators, culminating in the great Mahavibhd- 
sasastra, which is said to have been composed at a synod 
under KanipkaIts conclusion is represented by the 
works of Yasnbandhu and of his great adversary Samgha* 
bhadra. Thus since its beginnings the philosophical-dog¬ 
matic Sarvastivada school has gone through all the im- 

1) These Works arc known And ore. extant in tcnnslatioii. TLt council 
accounts in the Viuoya of (lie SarvJlslivJdiii and in (lie MohuprajnAparamito- 
padtfa quote the beginning of the Dharma*hcnu3hu, which according to a wide* 
spread tradition WAS the first of these works (Shift sung Hi, 1. 143a. cIl 60, 
p. 449 a 20 eeqq. and To ehih ftt fun. T ISO9, ch. 2, p. 69 c 20 seqq.). 

4 ) Kfudrokavaitu, T 14S1, eh. 40, p. 408 b 2*11; if. also DivyuvaddTui 
p. 18, 6 and IS, 333, 7. 

Hsuan-t^ang, Hii yli chi, T 2087, ch, 4, p. 839 c 3 geq. The tradition 
is uncertain (sec £t. ItAMOTTk, Traite 1, p. 109 > 0 . 2 b). 

4) The trudition is collected and discussed in my paper On the Buddhist 

councils in 2D MG, 102. 19S2. pp. 250*236. 
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portant stages of its development in Kaimir and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries which are accordingly stated by 
tradition to have been their citadel. Thence it spread to 
the bordering regions and thus apparently cajme also to 
Mathura. We can thus ace here a fine example of how 
the rise of a school proceeded quite independently from the 
establishment of the communities and went its own ways. 
But if the Sarvastivada school came into existence within 
the missionary community of Kasmir, it is a late one. 
Its diffusion doesn’t, allow to draw inferences about the rise 
of the old communities and their mutual relations. So 
the results hitherto obtained arc not affected thereby. 

According to our researches, the relationship between 
the two schools of the Sarvastiyadin and Mulasarvastivadin 
appears to he the following. They were at first two inde¬ 
pendent communities of different origin. Mathura is an 
ancient Buddhist, zone and its community goes hack at 
least to the times of the council of Vais all. G-andhara and 
Kasmir were converted at the time of Asoka, starting from 
Vidisa. Later on both communities grew into one school 
through their accepting the theories of the philosophical- 
dogmatic Sarvastivada school; but they never completely 
lost their individualities. 

These results allow us to draw important conclusions 
for the history of the Vinaya; and thus we come back to 
the question from which wc started. We have seen in 
the foregoing chapter that the V inaya texts of the schools 
issued from the missions under Asoka, viz. of the Sarva- 

0 Although Vustihmulhu wrote his Abitidharmtihtio iu AyodhyS, he bated 
himself, »ihm bis own statement (Al>h. Kof; VIII, v, 40), on the Kasmiri 
tradition; his deviation; from the orthodox teaching were corrected by the 
Kasuuri Sjtpgbubbttdra. 
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stivadin, Dharmaguptaka, Mahisusaka and of the Pali 
school, are derived from one and the same Vinaya. viz. 
Lhe one which was current in the Vidisa region at the 
time of A£oka ami which was brought to them by the 
missionaries. Now we have recognized in the Vinaya of 
the Mulasarvastivadin the Vinaya of a community which 
has nothing to do with the missions, hut represents an inde¬ 
pendent early community, whose Vinaya was apparently 
an ancient heirloom. But this Vinaya. in spite of strong 
differences, shows in its structure and contents such a 
deep-going agreement with the works hitherto discussed, 
that we axe bound to accept a common origin. So we 
come to the conclusion that the Vinaya, which the missio¬ 
nary communities received from the parent community in 
Vidisa, was not current in Vidisa only, but enjoyed a wide 
diffusion, a6 shown by the instance of the Mathura com¬ 
munity, and probably goes hack to an earlier period than 
the times of Asoka. 
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3, - The ouicizv of the Skan dhaka. 

We have been able, by utilizing the Vinaya of the 
MulaaarvaBtivadin, to take a step forward in our 6tudy 
of the history of the Vinaya. It would l>e now desirable 
to try to penetrate further with the help of the last work 
not hitherto utilized, tile Vinaya of the Mahasamghika. 
But here we are faced with serious difficulties. This 
Vinaya shows, it is true, several striking resemblances 
with the works discussed above; but it is so utterly diffe¬ 
rent from them in its inner structure, that its position 
remains for the moment uncertain and it is therefore im¬ 
possible to base any conclusion on it. We must therefore 
take another path in order to come nearer to our goal: 
and for thiB we have the following possibility. 

All the Vinaya with which we are concerned, even 
tlte Vinaya of the Mahasamghlka, contain an account of 
tlie two earliest Buddhist assemblies, the so-called council 
of Kajagrha in which the canon of the sacred scriptures 
is said to have heen compiled, and the council of V aisalf 
where controversial points in the disciplinary practice were 
discussed. It has heen noticed long ago that in the Vinava 
of the Pali school, which at .first was the only one to l»e 
studied, this account begins quite abruptly and that from 
the point of view of its content it i» closely connected 
with the MuhdparinibbaimsuUania of the Digkanikaya, of 
which it forms the continuation 1) . This fact lias led Finot 
to the conclusion that the Makaparinibbunasuttania and 

>) H. Or.DE.vBERG. The Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. I, Jondort 1879, p. xxvn; 
Tluddhistitihv StuJiun, in ZDMG . $2. 1896. p. 616. 
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tlie account of the councils originally formed one conti¬ 
nuous narrative, which, told in the manner of a chronicle 
the last day$ of the Buddha, his death and the beginnings 
of the Buddhist church 1) . And indeed several elements 
support the correctness of his contention. Tile account of 
the councils in the Vinaya of the Pali school begins with 
Mabakasyapa relating the unseemly utterances made by 
a monk on hearing the news of the death of the Buddha; 
he declares to take them as sufficient motive for summoning 
a council. These very utterances are related in the Maha- 
parinibbanasuuanta, VI, 19-20. This is certainly no chance. 
They are narrated in the Mahdparinibbdnasutumta because 
they are the pretext for the first council, and the account 
of the council can refer to them because they are inserted 
in the MahdpQrinibbdnasuUanUi, We arc thus confronted 
with two accounts which are correlatedand belong to 
an originally continuous narrative. Finot's conclusion 
seems to he warranted from this point of view. But it 
receives full confirmation above all front the remaining 
Vinayas. 

The end'of the MfthdparinirvdnusSira narrates how the 
Mallas of Kusinagari upon receiving the news of the death 


O I,. Ft NOT, Ts xus historiques dam ie Canon pali , iu .7. As., 1932, 11, 
p. 138; UfahapGtinibbttitastiUa and Cutiutagga, in IHQ, VIII, 1932, pp, 241-246. 
Fioot’s theory has found partly the approval and partly tlie hostility of other 
scholars* Favourable were E. OhekMILLer, Tbs account of the Buddha’s Nir¬ 
vana and the first Councils according, to the. Vinoyaksitdraka . in SHQ, VIII ,1932, 
pp. 781-784; L. DC l\ Vai xfcfi Poussin in Melanges chinois «t bouddhieptes, 
III, 1934-5. p. 370; £t. LaMOTTE, La Upends dtt Buddha, iu 7 ?<h>uc Jc 
des Religions, 134, 1947-18, p. 52 eeqq.; hostile were P. DehIkYILLe, A propot 
du eotxilc dc VaiSSli, it) T’avnn Pao, i<). 1951, pp- 251 *eq.; J. Filiiozat in 
I.'Indn C.lasaique, I, Paris 1947, pp. 134-135. 

2) The attetupt of Oldenbrarg to find a contradiction between the two 
accounts has hern conclusively rejected by Fin or, op. cit.. p. 243. 
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rtf' the Buddha carry out the preparations for the funerals, 
how the cremation is postponed till the arrival of Mahaka- 
svapa, who is on his way from Papa with 500 monks (this 
is the passage containing the disrespectful utterances of 
a monk), how after the arrival of Mahukusyapa the crema¬ 
tion is carried out, how there is a dispute about the relics 
and how these are eventually divided and stupas erected 
over them. Of all the Vinaya, that of the Mahisasaka 
is the only one, along with that of the Pali school, who 
begins at once with the account of the councils 1J . The 
Vinaya of the Dhiirmaguptaka tells us of the Mallas’ 
preparation? for the funeral, of the journey and the arrival 
of Mahukasvapa and of the cremation of the corpse, and 
only then goes on to the narrative of the councils So 
does the P'i-ni mu vhing of the Uaimavata 3| . The Vinaya 
of the Sarvastivadin begins only with the journey of Maha- 
kafCyapa, but then narrates also the dispuLe for tlie relics 
and their division 45 . The Vinaya of the Mulasarvastiva- 
din and of the Mahasamghika place the whole JMahapa* 
rinirvdnasutra before the account of the councils s) . Thus 
ox it of the extant Vinaya, two give the account of the 
councils in connection wiLh the MahupaTinirvaii 
three have kept before it large portions of the Mahnpa- 


1) T 1421, eh, .10, p. 190 6 10 stqq. 

2) T 1423, ub. S4, p. 96ft a 12 acqq.; the narrative witb the corre¬ 

sponding section of the Cft’ong a-'han, which also belongs tv tlio Ubarmagup- 
taka school (cf. T I, ch. 4, p. 23 & 19 

a > T 1463, cb. 3, r- *17 6 26 seqq. 

*) T 1435, ch. ftO, p. 44S f. 3 ieqcj. 

« T 1451, ch. 35, p. 302 6 29-ch. 39, p. 402 c 4 and T 1425, ch. 32, 

p. 189 c 26*490 6 21. In the Vinaya of the Mahaeaingliikii merely the first 
a ad the last sentences are given in full, while the rest x» only hinted at, a 
common procedure in thi* work; hut Ibis delta etE nothing from the fact that 
the whole Siitra i, placed before the account of the councils. 
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rinirvtinapfUra and only in two the account of the coun¬ 
cils stands alone, but still betrays by its abiupt beginning 
that originally it was a part of a larger context. The 
original continuity of the Mahuparinirvunasutm and of 
the account of the councils, upheld by Finot, is thu6 not 
a conjecture, hut a fact, established by tradition. 

We come thus in agreement with Finot to the conclusion 
that the Mahaparinirvastasutra and the account of the 
councils formed in the beginning one single narrative. 
Now, to what place is litis narrative entitled in the frame 
of the Buddhist tradition? Finot has suggested that it 
may represent an originally independent chronicle, which 
was included only later in ihe eanoruc collection of scrip¬ 
tures, and was split, in two in the process. But this is a 
mere conjecture. The nature of tlu; text points elsewhere. 
As w r e have already seen, this narrative is found, whole 
or in parts, in all the Yinaya extant. This is in favour 
of an old cstablislted connection. We can. even give it 
a fixed place within the Vinaya. It has been noticed 
that as a rule it stands at the end of the, Vinava, and at 
the utmost it. is followed by some addenda The only 
exception is the Yinaya of the Mahasamghika, in which 
it is joined to the discussion of the Samghabheda, probably 
for reasons of expediency. This exception carries no 
weight, 6incc this very Vinaya has changed the whole 
structure from its foundations. The place of our narra¬ 
tive can., however, he settled even more precisely. As 
already mentioned, all the Vinaya consist of two parts, 
the Sulrai-ibhan^a^ the commentary on tlu? confession for¬ 


ty Cf, P. Di.wjE.vir.LK, A propos du tnittile dt Vuifvit, ill T" wring Pan, 40, 
mi. pp. 245 251. 
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mulae of the monks and nuns; and the Sfomdhakfi. the 
rules which regulate the life of the community; to these 
several appendixes are attached, like the Parivam in the 
Vinaya of the Pali school, or an Ekottara in the Vinaya of 
the Dharmaguptaka. Now it comes to light that in nearly 
all the Vinaya the account of the Buddha's death and of 
the councils stands at the end of the Skandkaka, before 
the appendixes where these exist. This is the case with 
the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptaka, of the Mahisasaka, of 
the Pali school and of the Mulasarvastivadin. The Vinaya 
of Lhe Sarvastivadin represents an exception. But in 
this work, the whole sequence of the sections has undergone 
a change. The Skandhaha are inserted between the 
Bhiksuvibha ji«« and the Bhikz wn ivtbku riga. Then follows 
an EkotUtra, an Upalipuriprcehd and several smaller 
appendixes; and among these appendixes stands also our 
narrative. But if we disregard this lonely exception, we 
can say that for all the schools belonging to the Sthavira 
group our narrative stands at the end of the SJum- 
dhaka. 

We can now sum up our results thus: The story of 
the death of the Buddha and the account of the two 
earliest councils formed originally one single narrative. 
This narrative, according to the evidence of the greaL 
majority of the sources, was a fixed component of the 
Vinaya. It belonged to the Vinaya already in its earliest 
form recognizable to us, and had its place at the end of 
the Shandhaka. 

But it is deserving notice thaL only in a few cases 
this narrative is completely preserved in its original place. 
Its first portion, the tale of the death of the Buddha, 
has been in most cases cut loose and included as a Sutra 
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in the collection of the Long Siitrafi of the Sutrapitaka 1> . 
We can observe a process o’f crumbling away, as it were. 

There is an additional fact. It is well known that at 
the beginning of the Skandhnka in the Vinaya of the Pali 
school there is a fragment of a biography of the Buddha *K 
The ^ame is the case with most of the other Vinaya. We 
find such a fragment in the same place in the Vinaya of 
the Dharmaguptaka and of the Mahlsasaka 3> . In the 
Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadin there id a corresponding 
section in the SarnghabhadavusiH A K In fact, this Vinaya 
has gathered everything pertaining to the life of the 
Buddha in the Satn%h(ibkvdavas(u (T J450) and in the 
Ksudrahat'a^tu (T 1451), which form in it the concluding 
portion of the Skundhnku. We dhall see later why thia 
had happened. But we can still recognise that the corre¬ 
sponding section of the Santghnbhedavnstu stood originally 
at the beginning of the Skandhaka. because the concluding 
portion, the conversion of the Buddha’s foremost disciples 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, has hung hack in' that 
placeAlso the career of the Bodhisattva is at least 
hinted at in a few words 6> . Thus this portion of the life 
of the Buddha had originally its place at the beginning 
of the Skundhaku even with the Mulasarvastivadin, A 
corresponding section is completely lacking only with the 


') It has long bfen recognized that in this place it hears the stamp of 
a. foreign intrusion. See on this the ronrlu&ivc remarks of 51. WlKTEarnTZ, 
CesehUhtv </rr indischta Literotur, II, Leipzig 1920, p. 20. 

-) 'Slnhntag^a I, 1-24, 

3 > T 1426, ch. 3|,, p, 779 it 1 * eh. 33. p. 799 b 24 and T 1421, eh. 15, 
p. 101 a 6 • eh. 16, p. 110 c ID. 

4) T 1450, eh, 1, p, 99 a U • ch- «, p. 137 c 1(1. 

T 1444, ell. 1, p. 1020 6 11 - ch. 2, p. 1030 b 15. 

<9 T 1444, eh, 1, p. 1020c 14 seqq. aud eh. 2, j>. 1026 c 20 tc(j<j. 
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Sarvastiviidin and ihe Mahasamghika. Wc can therefore 
say that according to the majority of the sources a portion 
of a biography of the .Buddha stood originally at the head 
of the Skandkaka . 

Turning to the size of this text, in the Yinava of the 
Pali school it begins -with the Illumination, includes the 
sermon of Benares and the first successes of the Buddha 
as far as the conversion of Sariputra and Maudgalyiiyana. 
The Vinaya of the Dhartnaguptaka and Mahisasaka, on 
the contrary, contain Lhe beginning of a complete biography 
of the Buddha, beginning with his lineage. The same is 
the case with the V may a of the Mfilasarvastivadin, with 
the only difference that it takes the tale even farther hack 
and begins with the origin of mankind. What is the 
reason of this difference? Why appears this text complete 
in Nome sources, while it is totally musing in others? 

After onr findings in the case of the Mahaparotirvd- 
n asuira, we are templ ed to see here too a process of crum- 
bling away, the more so inasmuch as we can observe in 
the Yinava of the Pali school the same abrupt beginning 
of the narrative as in the account of the first council. And 
indeed this supposition stands confirmed. Firstly, the 
lack of a corresponding section In the VI nay a of the Sar- 
vFistivadin finds in this way its explanation. The publi¬ 
cation hv E. Waldschmidt of some texts of the Prussian 
expedition to Turfau has showm that the Sarvastiviidin 
possessed an account, which in contents and size agreed 
exactly with this section in the Vinava of the Pali school 1J . 

1) Cf. E. WaLdSCMMiM, Vergleiektnde Analyse dts OalmfparizaUsGtra. All- 
und Meu-Indische Studien 7, zur indistJiea Phiialvgie and Altertums- 

kurutt. Waiter Sdwfirini? turn 70. Oeburtttag dargeb/aeht, Hamburg 19S1, 
pp. 84-122; also Dos Catujtparuatsuera auf Grand r on Turfaft-Handxchriften 
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Blit with them this account did not belong to the Vinaya, 
but was inserted under the name of Caiusparisaisittra iu 
the Dhghagama of the Sutrapitaka. ThiB is exactly the 
same process as with the Mahaparinirvunasuira and we 
can therefore take for granted that this account too be¬ 
longed, as in the majority of the sources, to the Vinaya, 
and more precisely it stood at the beginning of the Sfom- 
dhaka. The supposition of a crumbling away process 
seems thus to be justified. 

But bow does it happen, UuiL the account in the Vinaya 
of the Pali school as well as the Calusparisutsuira of the 
SarvaBtivadin begins abruptly with the eventB after the 
Illumination? If this Loo iB a case of crumbling away, 
what has happened to the complete account? Tn order 
to answer this question we have to recall the following 
points. We have a number of biographies of the Buddha, 
which narrate his life from his birth to the beginning of 
his teaching activity and then stop suddenly 1> . The best 
known of them are the fvidanukathd aL Lhe beginning of 
the Jataka collection of the Pali school, the LaJitavistara 
and lhe Mahavastu. Wc feel compelled to ask why they 
arc incomplete. This can be explained on the supposition 
that they have come into being through the incomplete 
biographies of the Buddha at the beginning of the Skan- 
dhaka being cut loose and becoming independent. Their 
very limits are in favour of this, since they end at the 
same point of the narrative as the account in the Skan - 
dkaka , or at the utmoBt they carry it ou a little farther. 


and bvarb*Uvt, Abtiundiun^eu tier l>eulsclieu Akadetnie der Wits- 
heiifrcbaftcm zu Berlin, Klftise fOr Spracliuii, T.iteratur uitd Rmist, 1952, No. 2. 

1) lif. £t. LAMOTTJEi, Jji Uge.iitit s du Buddha, in Rsuu<s d« l'T[i*toire des R«ft* 
ginns, 134, 1947-4S, p. St aeq. 
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Besides, some of them are expressly included in the Yinaya, 
and this would be incomprehensible if there were no close 
connection. Lastly we have the following important piece 
of evidence. At the end of one of these biographies, the 
Fo pen hsing vhi eking (T 190, ch. 60, p. 932 a 16-21) 
there is the following ilem: 

“Question: How is this Sutra called? Keply: The 
teachers of the Mahasamghika call it To shik ( Mahavaslu ), 
the teachers of the Sarvaslivadin call il. Ta chumig yen 
(MahaluUtwisiara), the teachers of the Ka£vapiya call it 
Fo skeng yin yiian {Buddhtijatakanidtina). the teachers of 
the Dharjnaguptaka call it Skik-ehia-nu>ti-ni fo pen ksing 
(Sakynmunibuddhavarila), the teachers of the Mahisasaka 
call it P’i-ni tsung ken pen ( Vinuyupitukomuia ) ”. 

In this passage the above mentioned texts and some 
others arc enumerated, and all utc joined into a group. 
This shows that they were all reckoned as belonging to 
the same stratum of tradition and were considered as 
related. Most important is the following consideration. 
The schools listed above are the same which another tra¬ 
dition, idready quoted above on p. 11, lists as Vinaya 
schools. The same schools, therefore, which distinguished 
themselves by their study of the Vinaya and could boast 
of a Yinaya of their own, possessed also such an incomplete 
biography of the Buddha. This cannot be a mere chance; 
Il places the connection beyond doubt. We can thus 
safely assume that these incomplete biographies of the 
Buddha arose from the growing independence of the in¬ 
complete biographies from the beginning of the Skandkak o. 

To this evidence we may add the following remarks. 
The mention of a Jutakaniduna with the Kasyapiva school 
shows that the biography of the Buddha, having become 
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independent, could be connected also with, the collection 
of the Jaiaka, This authorizes us to attribute the Nidann- 
kathu of the Pali school to this group of works, even if 
this school is uot expressly mentioned here, as it is not 
in the tradition of the parent country. Another important 
element is that among the works listed above there is one 
which is attributed to the Mahasamghika school, viz. the 
Muhdvaslu. This proves thaL ihe Vinaya of this school 
too contained originally the beginning of a biography of 
the Buddha, which later was lost because of the process 
of' crumbling already described. Since ihis Vinaya inclu¬ 
des, as seen above, also the account of the death of the 
Buddha and of the earliest councils, we may assume that 
it too originally showed the same composition as the oilier 
texts which we are studying, and that its radical regroup¬ 
ing of the materials is only secondary. This supposition 
will be confirmed laier on. In any case we feel justified, 
in view of these circumstances, to utilize in the course of 
our researches the Vinaya of the Mahasamghika in the 
same measure as the Vinaya of the other schools. 

Summing up, we obtain the following picture: All the 
Vinaya with which we are concerned contained originally 
at the beginning of the Skundfuiku a porlion of a bio¬ 
graphy of the Buddha from his birth Lo the beginning of 
his teaching activity; we can assume that this was the ca6e 
also for the hasic text from which the Vinaya were derived. 
In the course of lime ihis biography became independent 
and was further developped by the various schools. The 
independent works, which came into being in this way, 
were partly reckoned as belonging to the Vinaya. This 
is proved for the Mahisasaka school by the name Virta- 
yapltokamSJa^ for ihe Mahasamghika school by the direct 
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evidence of the tradition. J) . Occ as io nally they were coup led 
also with the Jataka collection, as it was the ease with 
the Ka£yaplya and the Pali schools. The independence 
of the biography and its development into works in their 
own right carried with itself the consequence that the ori- 
giual text in the Skundhaku lost its interest. And then 
it parlly crumbled away, as with the Sarvastivadin and 
the Pali school. It has completely disappeared from the 
Vinava of the Mahasainghika. This development is valid 
for all the schools with which we are concerned. Only 
the school of the Mulasarvastivadin went its own wavs 
and gathered everything belonging to the biography of the 
Buddha at the end of the Skandhaka. 

Now wc can proceed to select from the results hitherto 
obtained those which carry weight for the history of the 
origin of the Vinaya, in ordeT to draw out conclusions. 
We have seen that at the beginning of the earliest Shan* 
dhaka work, from which all the extant Vinaya drew, there 
was a biography of the Buddha from his birth to the beginn¬ 
ing of his teaching activity. We have also seen that the 
concluding portion of this work was formed by an account 
of the death of the Buddha and of the two earliest councils. 
This means that the core of the work, the exposition of 
the Buddhist monastic rules, was enclosed by a biography 
of the Buddha. Nor was this framework a mere embel¬ 
lishment. Tt is well known that the Skandhaka do not 
give the monastic rules as a collection of precepts, but 
in the form of an historical account. They narrate the 
events which gave occasion to the single tules, and we 


1 ) IvhotlataSMtinntn maclhyadtsil;Qnu>i‘ putheita vinn~ 

yapifabasyxt maltataxtuy* a<U (Mahavasni, «<]. £ Snnart. 1. p. 2, 13). 
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<ire told how the Buddha thereupon projmil^atwl these 
rules. The exposition of the tu1c6 appears thus in the 
form of a current narrative of the activity of 1.he Buddha. 
This eharaetex is still more strengthened by the insertion, 
at shorter or larger intervals, of legends which give more 
life to the narrative. Thus the core of the work melts 
together with the framework into a great unity. It 
begins with the account of the career of the Buddha upto 
the Illumination. Then follows the tale of his activity, 
which, after the fundamental sermon of Benares and the 
first conversions, consists mainly in the foundation and 
orgaiu'/ation of the monastic order, in accordance with 
the purpose of the text. The conclusion is formed hy the 
account of the last days and the death of the Buddha. 
If we take into account also the imposing and clear distri¬ 
bution of the suhject matter, which distinguishes the 
Skatidhaku, we can safely state that we have here a work 
sketched and carried out according to a great plan. The 
Buddhistic monastic rules, as we have them in the Sium- 
dhaku. are not a collection of precepts, as it could have 
arisen in the course of time, in the midst of the commu¬ 
nity, hut a work which was consciously created in accor¬ 
dance with an imposing plan; it is quite different from 
the loose collections of old traditions, as contained in the 
Sutrapitaka. Since this work must have been created 
considerable time before Asoka, it is the earliest Buddhist 
literary work whose existance we have hitherto heen able 
to ascertain. 

Thus our enquiry on the origin and history of the 
Vinaya has come lo a first conclusion. We have recognized 
as origin and source of the Skandkakn a work, which was* 
composed before A6oka and from which all the extant 
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Yinaya works drew their contents. Now we must deter¬ 
mine, with as much precision, as it is possible, the place 
and time of the creation of this work, and if possible also 
give an explanation of its rise. 

I do not wish to waste much space on the home of 
the work. It is determined by the geographical range of 
view in which the events unroll themselves. The tradi¬ 
tions of the various schools are responsible for many modi¬ 
fications, but it is clear enough that this range of view 
does not overstep very much the old home of Buddhism 
with the centres of Rajagyha, Sravasti and Kausambl. In 
any case this will be a fruitful field for further investi¬ 
gation. 

The time of the work can be settled with a fair amount 
of certainty, alter all that we have said above. We have 
already seen that it .must have come into being some 
time before Asoka. As in the juieanthue we have ascer¬ 
tained that the Mahasamghika school too has drawn from 
this w T ork, we must shift it into the time before the first 
schism a, which separated the Mahaeamghika from the 
Sthavira. On the other side it must have been composed 
after the council of Vaisali, whieh is narrated in all recen¬ 
sions. And thus, if we stick to the most usual traditional 
dates, its rise Belongs to the period-between 100 and 160 
after the Nirvana. 

We come now to the last question. How was it that 
a work so grandly planned and so peculiar in its central 
structure came into being? In order to answer this que¬ 
stion we must turn our attention above all to the accounts 
of the councils. They appear to he superfluous in the 
light of the plan of the work described above. The idea 
of inserting in the frame-work of a biography the precepts 
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given by the Buddha to the monk community in the course 
of his life, is indeed obvious enough. But what is the use 
of the accounts of the councils at the cud of this biography? 
In order to eliminate this difficulty we are going to consider 
in some detail these accounts iu all the versions that have 
come down to us. For our enquiry has already shown 
that the deformation of single sources can very easily 
distort the picture and lead to false consequences. 

In the first place we notice that in the Vinaya of the 
Sarvaslivadin, Dlurmaguptaka, Mahisasaka and of the 
Pali school the accounts of the two councils follow imme¬ 
diately each other. There is nothing to keep them apart. 
But also every connection is lacking. Things are diffe¬ 
rent in the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadin and of 
the Mahasamghika. Here the description of the fust 
council is followed in the ease of the Mulasarvastivadin 
by a kind of history of the patriarchs in tlie case of 
the Mahasamghika by a list of teachers % and only then, 
without further connection, there follows the account of 
the second council. We stand thus before the question 
whether this central portion is an early component of tlie 
text or not. Now we notice again and again that just 
the two schools of the Mulasarvastivadin and of the Maha¬ 
samghika have introduced great modifications in their 
Vinaya. but at the same time have preserved a good deal 
of ancient material. It could be possible that the same 
applies to this case too, that these lists of patriarchs or 
of teachers may he an old component of the work, and 

T 14SI, p, 40S & 26-411 f. 3; for the greater part translated by 
J, Pazylukxj, Lb .Vo rd-Ouest An I’InAe, pp. 522-537. 

T 1425, ch. 32, pp, 492 c 17-493 a 19; translated by J. Przyll'3£I. 
Concile, pp. 217*219. 
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that they were lost in the other schools merely by 
a process of crumbling away, such as we have noticed 
already several times. ThiB is, however, only a possibility 
and it would lie dangerous to draw from it far-going con¬ 
sequences. Tint luckily we are in a position to show that 
the text originally must have shown a similar aspect also 
with othej schools. We owe tlie possibility of this proof 
to the Pali school, which disposes of richer materials than 
the others. 

Rut before we turn to the Pali school itself, w’e must 
consider in detail the position of the Mulasarvastivadin. 
With them the concluding portion of the Sftandhaka is 
composed as follows. The MahapurinirvUnasutra (T 1451, 
pp. 382 6 29-402 c 4) is followed by the account of the 
first council (pp. 402 c 5-408 6 25). Then the Nirvana 
of Mahakasyapn and of Ananda is narrated in detail 
(pp. 408 b 26-409 c 8 and 409 c 8-411 a 5) Thereupon 
follows a short enumeration of the next patriarchs, Sanika 
(Sanavasa), (Jpagupta, Dhltika, Kfsna and SudarSana 
(pp. 411 h 18-411 c 3). The account of the second council 
{pp. 411 c 3-414 6 II), loosely connected, Ionov's at the 

end. 

This scheme coincides in large measure with that of 
another text, which we have mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, via. the church history of Mathura contained in 
the Asokarfijusuira a \ Its narrative is along the following 
lines. It begins with a short account of the last journey 
of the liuddha and his Nirvana (A-yii ivang chuan , T 2042, 
pp. Ill 6 27-112 b 14; A-yii ivang ching, T. 2043, pp. 149 b 

*) The MaAhyintika episode, having been recognized hr tui interpolation 
above pp, 26 SMjq.), has. b«en utilized neither hfttc nor iu tho ohuich history. 
s ) Sec supra p. 33 seqq. 
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19-150 6 17; Divyuvadana pp. 348, 20-350, 25) lj . Then 
follows the fir&L council (T 2042, pp, 112 6 14-114 a 25; 
T 2043, pp. 150 6 17-152 c 8), the Nirvana of Mahaka- 
syapa {T 2042, pp. 114 u 26-115 6 3; T 2043, pp. 153 a 5- 
154 6 9) and the Nirvana of Ananda (T 2042, pp. 115 b 3- 
116 b 10; T 2043, pp. 154 6 9-156 w 5). These are follo¬ 
wed Ly the legend, told in grand detail, of the two local 
saints of Mathura, Saijavasa and Upagupta (T 2042, 
pp. 116 c 19-126 a 20; T 2043, pp. 156 6 20-169 6 27; 
Lyivyftvadana , pp. 350, 24-364, 10). The work closes with 
a short mention of the next patriarch Dhitika (T 2042, 
pp. 126 a 21-126 6 15; T 2043, pp. 169 6 28-169 c 29). 

The similarity of this narrative Lo that in the Yinaya 
of the Miilasarvastivadin is self-evident. The sequence of 
the events is the same. The patriarch series of both is 
the series of the patriarchs of Mathura. Lastly, in the 
accounts of Lhe firsL council, of the Nirvana of Mahaka- 
syapa and of the Nirvana of Ananda the agreement even 
in detail is so striking, that the surmise of a common 
origin cannot be avoided. The most essential difference 
is that, in the church history the story 7 of the local saints 
of Mathura is related in such detail and fills so much space, 
that it forms the greater part of the work and the hulk 
of its contents. All this can be best explained by assuming 
that the church history' of Mathura arose from the church 
history 7 of the Yinaya of the Mulasarvastivadin through 
a fusion with the legend of the local saints of Mathura. 

We are here concerned again with a case, in which a 
part of the old Skamlhulta work has been made independent 
and has been changed inlo a separate work. In this case 

« Cf. uIbo T 2642, p. 102 6 12-22; 1 2043, p. JH56 14*26; DivydtouluM, 
p. 3B5, 3-(6; TVi* a-han, T 99, p. 1651- ZJ-c 4 and p. 177 6 12-19. 
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the point of departure ■was the form which, the old work 
had received in. the school of the Mulasarvastivadin and 
which is extant in the Vinaya of this school. And here 
we can see at close distance how this process of getting inde¬ 
pendent took plaec. The last journey of the Buddha and 
his Nirvana, from which the narrative starts hut which are 
of minor importance for the church history, are related 
very shortly and undergo a characteristic transformation. 
Thus the journey of the Buddha is deviated to Mathura, 
and this gives the occasion for attributing to him a pro¬ 
phecy about Mathura and its patriarchs. The general 
portion of the church history, which docs not concern 
Mathura alone, is simply taken over from the basic work. 
But then, when the narrative passes on to the patriarchs 
of Mathura itself, it becomes detailed and copious and 
follows lines quite of its own, so that thiB becomes the 
essential and largest part of the whole work. 

Among the works of the Pali school we find now a 
text, which in its structure shows a striking similarity to 
the church history of Mathura. The Singhalese chronicles 
Dipavamm and Mahuvafnsa and the historical introduction 
to Buddhaghosa’s Sartumtapagadika contain a portion of 
a church history of the parent community, from where 
the mission to Ceylon started IJ . This became in Ceylon 
the point of departure of the Singhalese church history and 
has thereby been preserved for us. It begins with the 
first council (Dip., IV, v. 1-26 and V, v. 1-14; Mak ., Ill; 
Sam., pp. 4, 6-31, 12), adds to it a list of patriarchs 
(Dip., IV, w, 27-46 and V, w. 69-107; Mak,, V, w. 107- 
132; Sum., pp. 31, 13-33, 6), describes the second council 


i) This will be discussed it) detail later on. 
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{Dip., IV, \t. 47-53 and V, vv. 15-29; Mah., IV, vv. 9-65; 
Sam., pp. 33, 7-35, 5) ^ and then narrates in detail the 
story of the head of the school of the parent community, 
Tissa Moggalipiitta, his young age {Dip., V, w. 55-68; 
Mah., V, w. 98-106 and w. 133-155; Sam., pp. 35, 8-41,20), 
the council in -which he played a leading role {Dip., VII, 
w. 34-43 and w. 44-59; Mah., V, vv. 230-282; Sam., 
pp. 52, 20-61, 25) and the sending out of the missions, 
which is attributed to his initiative {Dip., YlII; Mah., 
XII; Sam., pp. 63, 20-69, 15). Then the account from the 
home country Tejnalns interrupted, because with the mis¬ 
sions the church history of Ceylon begins. 

The similarity of this account with the church history 
of Mathura is unmistakable. Here as well as there the 
narrative begins with.the death of the Buddha, speaks 
first of the councils and goes on, through a relatively short 
history of the patriarchs, to the history of the real school 
founder, which is treated in great detail. This similarity 
warrants the supposition that this text too has come into 
existence from a fusion of the account of the councils and 
of the history of the patriarchs in the Viuaya with the legend 
of the own school founder. This suspicion is turned into 
certainty by what follows. As the works of the Mtllasar- 
vastivadin and Mahnsamghika lead us to recognize, the 
aecoimt of the first council stood in the first place in the 
Vinaya, then there followed the list of the patriarchs and 
only then the second council. The second council stands 
so to say outside the connection, and its insertion causes 
difficulties. And since it is not essential for the course 

0 I did not take into account the section On the rise of the Buddhist 
schools (2>Sp., V, w. 30-34; Mah., V, w. 1-13), because in my opinion it does 
not helomr to the eatly nucleus of the church history. 
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of events, it is omitted in the church history of Mathura. 
In the church history of the Pali school this did not happen. 
Here it has been kept, and what is more important, in 
the same place as in the Yinaya, alter the list of patriarchs. 
And here too, as in the Yinaya, it is but loosely connected. 
Characteristically, none of the patriarchs appears among 
the chair.men of the second council, And yet the compi¬ 
lers of this church history were by no means adverse to 
try to obtain a closer union between the single parts of 
their work. This is shown by the fact that the legend 
of Tissa Moggaliputta is prepared by a prophecy after the 
second council and is attached to it. Thus we are justified 
in considering the sequence: first council, list of patriarchs, 
second council, and the abrupt addition of the second 
council as a characteristic point of .agreement between the 
church history of the Pali school and the narrative in the 
Yinaya; and we can therefore conclude that this part of 
the church history is drawn from the Yinaya. This leads 
to the further inference that also the Yinaya of the Pali 
school originally included between the two accounts of 
the councils a list of patriarchs, which later was lost through 
crumbling away. And the same may be assumed also for 
the Yinaya of the other missionary schools. 

Thus the list of patriarchs stands recognized as a com¬ 
ponent of the ancient Shattdhakd work; wc can now return 
to our first question, why this work did not stop with 
the death of the Buddha and went on with the account 
of the two councils and the list of patriarchs. In order 
to answer this question, we must take into account the 
following point. The Yinaya of tine Mulasarvastivadin 
and of the Pali school alone contain a real list of patriarchs; 
the Yinaya of the Mahaeamghika has in its place a list 
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of teachers which, handed down the text to posterity. 
The latter seems to be the original one. In the first place 
the Yinaya of the Mahasamghika in several places shows 
peculiar archaic features. But above all it is easily under¬ 
stood how a series of unimportant and soon forgotten 
teachers was discarded in favour of well known patriarchs 
while the contrary is hard to conceive. But then things 
gain another complexion. The list of teachers in the 
Vinaya of the Maliasamghika is strikingly akin to the list 
of teachers in Vedic works. It is said in the Vinaya (T 1425, 
ch. 32, p. 492 c 17 seipj.): 14 From whom did we hear this 
teaching? From the venerable Tao-li have we heard the 
Yinaya, the AJhhidharma, the Sn ntyuktdgnmit, the Kkoita- 
rikugfitna, the Madhyamagama and the Birgfcagama. From 
whom did Tao-li hear them? From the venerable Fu- 
sha-p’o-t’o-lo. From whom did the venerable Fu-sha- 
p’o-t’o-lo hear them? From the venerable Fa-sh^ng... etc. 
till. .. From whom did T’o—so—p’o—lo hear them? From 
the venerable Upali. From whom did Upiili hear them? 
From the Buddha. From whom did the Buddlta hear 
them? He realized them himself without a teacher and 
did not hear them from another. The Buddha possessed 
boundless knowledge. ” 'This is exactly similar e.g. to the 
li Thrninranyakft— LIpanisad {II, 6): “ Now the series (of the 
teachers). (We have it) from Pautimaaya, Pautima^ya 
from Gaupavana, Caupavana from Pautimaaya. . . etc. 
till.. . Sanatana from Sanaga, Sanaga from Paramesthl, 
Paramesthf from Brahma, The Brahma is self-existent. 

!) The text of the list of patriarchs in the Vinaya of the Rfalajarvagti- 
vadic Jays particular stress on the transmission of Lho teaching by the pa* 
triarchy. This reminds us of the teachers of the " list of tcaohcrs ”, who handed 
down the altered LexUs. 
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Honour to the Brahma! ” The structure ami form of 
the two lists are the same. In the one ease tlie exposi¬ 
tion of the teaching is taken L.ick through a long series 
of teachers lo the omniscient Buddha, in the other case 
to the self-existing Brahman. The only difference is that 
the Vedic text, for which the lists of teacher are a quite 
common feature, gives his list abbreviated in a formula. 
The Buddhist text, which thereby introduces in its domain 
something quite new, gives it in archaic fullness. In jny 
opinion, therefore, the list of teachers of the Vinaya was 
created on the pattern of and <i» a counterpart to the 
Vedic lists of teachers, in order to bestow on the own 
tradition an authority similar to the Vedic one. 

We may be al first surprised in seeing an ancient 
Buddhist text influenced by Vedic models; but ou closer 
scrutiny this is not at all unlikely and finds plenty of 
corroboration. As we have seen in the course of our 
enquiry, the old Skandhaka work has come into being in 
the 4th century B. C., Lhat is at a time when the Vedic 
literature was still fully alive. S. Levi has come to the 
same conclusion from another starting point. He has 
shown in one of his most brilliant articles that the begin¬ 
nings of the Buddhist literature belong to a time when 
the Vedic accentuation was still in use, i. e. lo the l ime 
of the latest Vedic literature >> . Since he supports his 
contention from texts which are taken from the Skandhaka, 
they confirm most happily our conclusions on the age of 
this work. There being a living contact with the Vedic 
literature, influences were quite in the order. Res des, 
S. Levi has collected in the same paper some texts from 

>) S. LfeVJ, Sur la recitation primitive des textes bouddhiques, in .7. As., 
IMS, I, pp. 401*447; cf. specially j>jj. 446 sc<|. 
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the Slumdhaka, which discuss the question whether the 
Buddhist texts ought to be recited in the same manner 
as the texts of the V eda. Here the influence of the V die 
model i6 palpable. Thus the situation is given, which 
was implied in out theory of the origin of the teachers* 
list in the Vinaya. If, in fact, there was a tendency to 
shape the recitation of the texts on the Yedie pattern, 
then an attempt eould also he made to guarantee the 
validity of the tradition through the addition of a list of 
teachers, and thus to give to the own works an authority 
similar to that of the Vedas. 

But the influence of the Vedic model explains many 
things more. It is a common custom in the Vedic lite¬ 
rature not simply to describe a sacrificial act, hut to narrate 
how it was performed for the first lime- In the same way 
the Upanisads are not contented with expounding a 
teaching, but in mo6t cases they tell us how on such and 
such an occasion it was propounded by a famous teacher. 
If the Vinaya does not simply lay down the rules for the 
monastic community, hut tells us how and on what occasion 
the Buddha gave tlie various precepts, t-lkis apparently 
goes also hack to the Vedic model. 

Let us go one step farther. When the Upanisads 
place a text in the mouth of a famous teacher, this has 
the purpose of placing it under his authority. According 
to the credence of that epoch, the texts do not speak for 
themselves, hut the authority of their propounder speaks 
for them- In many cases, as e. g. with the lihalion cere¬ 
mony' (Brhadara nyaka-Upanisad, VI, 1-3), we find a list 
of teachers added, which effects the conned ion with the 
propounder and guarantees the credibility' of the given 
teaching. The series of teachers at the end of Vedic 
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woiks have the same purpose. They create the connection 
-with the holy seeTs, who are accepted as propounders of 
tile works and guarantee their credibility. But the author 
of a Buddhist work, wishing to hestow on it greater credi¬ 
bility by the addition of a list of teachers on the Vedic 
pattern, stumbled here on a difficulty. The authority, on 
which all validity reposes, was for him the Buddha. But 
it was impossible to attribute all his work to the Buddha 
and to attach to him the teachers' list, because the Buddha 
had delivered only individual sermons and given indivn 
dual precepts; and it was impossible to annex a list of 
teachers to every single one of them. In the Skandhaka 
this difficulty is put out of the wav by the account of 
the councils before the list of teachers. Through that 
account all the single precepts, which the Buddha as de¬ 
scribed in the work delivered in the course of his life, arc 
gathered together in a whole and placed under the autho¬ 
rity of his direct disciples, wlu> arc witness that Lhey really- 
come from the Master's mouth. The list of teachers 
attaches itself to this authority, leads the work back to 
it and in this way guarantees its authenticity. Only in 
this way the account of the first council can he really 
understood. It was always agreed that it could not be 
an historical event. There may have been early attempts 
to collect the word of the Buddha, hut a council in this 
form immediately after his death is unthinkable. Ou the 
other side it was not clear to which purpose such an inven¬ 
tion could serve. Every tiling now becomes comprehen¬ 
sible. This council has been invented in order to place 
the own holy tradition under a common authority, to 
which recourse could be made tlirotigh a list of teachers 
on the Vedic model. In this way we can explain both 
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the redaction of the old Skandhnka "Work in the form of a 
biography of the Buddha and the account of councils and 
list of teachers at the end of the work.. 

We have to imagine the rise of the old Skandhaka work 

iihouL on the following lines. In the 4th century B, C. 

some outstanding specialist of the Vinava undertook to 

collect in a definitive form the Buddhist monastic rules. 

He did not limit himself to collecting the material and 

giving it a clear arrangement, hut tried also to put it in 

a form which would make his work the equal of the great 

Vedic texts. He placed the single precepts in the mouth 

of the Buddha, enlivened the exposition in the manner 

of the Brahmava texts through inserted legends and knitted 

the whole into a solid unity, by embedding it into the 

framework of a biography of the Buddha. Moreover, in 

order to bestow on his work the same sanctity as was 

attached to the Ycdic texts which were attributed to the 

great seers of yore, he invented the legend of the first 

couucil, in which the foremost disciples of the Buddha 

were «aid to have collected in an authoritative form the 

words of the Master immediately after his death, and he 

* 

led his work hack to this collection through a list of tea¬ 
chers. In this way he created a work planned and exe¬ 
cuted on a large scale, which had no rivals in the Buddhist 
literature of the time and well deserved to be placed to 
the side of the Yedic texts, and even surpassed them hv 
the logicity of its structure and by its striking framework. 

Our empiiry on the source of the extant Sk&ndhtika 
texts has come to an end. We have only one more parti¬ 
cular to add. Wc have hitherto spoken of the first council 
alone, and have given reasons for the inclusion of its 
account in the old Skandhaka text. But all the extant 
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works include also another account, about the so-called 
council of Vaisali accordingly, we have to answer the 
question, what is the origin of this account and what is 
its purpose. Upon a preliminary examination of the tra¬ 
dition, we notice that this section is added without any 
connection to the first council or to the list of teachers. 
Since with these two the Skfmdhaka work is already con¬ 
cluded, our account can be at once recognized as an ad¬ 
dendum. On the other side it is an integrant part of the 
tradition, since it is found with all the school#. This is 
only possible, if it has been included in the work at a 
very early time, in any case before the first sehisma. It 
must be attributed therefore to the author of the old Sfam- 
dhaka work himself, or a least it was added shortly after 
the composition of the work. But what -was the reason 
for this addition? There are two possibilities. Either it 
is an invention, or an historical account. For an invention 
of this kind I cannot find any cogent reason. On the 
contrary, everything becomes clear once we admit that a 
real event is at the basis of the account. If really a 
dispute, like the one there described, broke ont on impor¬ 
tant points of the monastic rules, and if it was settled by 
an assembly of the community, then indeed a large and 
comprehensive Vinaya text had good reasons for giving an 
account of this dispute and of the decisions given. And 
in view of the plan and structure of the Skandhaka work, 

») Shih sung lit, T 1435. eh. <50, pp. 450 a 27-456 6 8; St & f«n id, T 1*28, 
ch. 54, pp. 968 e 18-971 e 2; Ifw/eit lit, T 1421, cb. 30, pp. 192 a 26-194 b 20; 
PSti Vi nay a, CxiUncagga, XII; Vinaya of the Mulasarva&tivadiu, Kfudraka * 
casta, T 1451, ell. -10, pp. 411 e 3-414 6 11; Mo~ka~s&ng-ch‘i tii, T 1425, ch. 33. 
p. 439 a 25-r 11; P’i-ni mu eking, T 1463, ch. 4, p. 819 6 1-t 12. Fur nil 
these text a ef. above all M. UnriNCEB, £tude sur U coneiie c/e VaidSK (Ribtio- 
thfqnc du Mtisteoa, vol. 20), Louvaitl 1946. 
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which ha<I enclosed the whole remaining material within 
the frame of a biography of the Buddha, such an account 
could only be added as an appendix. I think, therefore, 
that the account of the second council is based on a teal 
event. And in fact the historical-looking character of this 
account has keen often pointed out The description 
of the proceedings, of the intrigues on both sides, looks 
quite realistic, without any embellishment. Inventions 
usually have another aspect. There was, however, one 
condition to the admission of this account in the Skati~ 
dhuka text. It should have at that time an actual signi¬ 
ficance, in order that the communication of the decisions 
agreed might appear desirable in this work. The events 
described must, therefore, belong to a period shortly before 
the composition of Lhe work, if we admit that the account 
belongs to its original core. If we ad rail that the events 
took place later and Lhat the account was added after¬ 
wards, this can have happened only a short while after 
the composition of the work, because only in this way 
the account could become a solid component, of the work 
and puss along in all the versions of the latter. This 
enables us to reach an even closer approximation in Lhe 
datation of the old Skandhaka text. It must have been 
composed shortly before or after Lhe second council. And 
since the tradition places this event in the year 100 or 
110 after the Nirvana, the composition must go back to 
about 100 years after the Nirvana, that is in the first 
half of the 4th century B. C. 


1) €f, M. TJovin<;eb. Op. «»(., Pi». 152 scq. 
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4. - Structure akd (X»!*te:nts of the 
or,D Skandhaka text. 

The conclusion that the old Skandhnka text is a work 
of Buddhist literature from the first half of the 4th cen¬ 
tury 11. C., is of fundamental importance and is apt to 
throw new light upon the most different aspects of the 
earliest Buddhism. But before we proceed to draw further 
consequences from this conclusion, let us try to gain a 
more precise picture of the old text itself. 

The following analysis is intended to provide such a 
picture, of course only in the main outlines. It is not 
conceived as an attempt at reconstruction, nor as a com¬ 
plete concordance. Both would require a special and bulky 
study. I shall limit myself to reproducing the chief points 
of the contents of the work, in its hypothetical original 
sequence; and I shall indicate where the sections concerned 
are to he found in the extant versions 1> . 

The sequence of the chapters is that which seems to 
me the most probable one. For the first half of the work 
it is as good as certain. Toward the end wc notice a greater 
uncertainty of the various versions. But it is manifest, 
that again and again several chapters form groups of 
the same content and consequently must he put together. 
Concerning the contents of the single chapters, the tradi¬ 
tion of the single versions is clear and its tale is simple 
wherever it treats few important points in a clear sequence. 

l ) Also the oscillations iu the proper names are usually disregarded. I 
employ the more usual and well-known name* ill their Sanskrit form. Only 
where the Sauskrit tradition is of no help, I employ the Pali forms. 
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Where numerous unimportant precepts arc marshalled 
together, we notice very strong differences, often even a 
perfect confusion. Since in such cases the interest of the 
contents is a minor one, I have limited ray sc If to merely 
assembling a few large groups. The inserted legends 
occur mostly iu all versions in their place. Greater devia¬ 
tions are seldom to be found and do not give rise to serious 
problems. I shall apeak but briefly of the enclosing story, 
the biography of the Buddha as well as the accounts of 
the councils, since they have already been discussed in 
large special works dedicated to them; besides, I shall 
return to them later in a special chapter. 


Tile old Skmidhakn text. 

Introduction; The life career of the Buddha. 

(Si —: Dh. 1. Shott chieh vkierp-tu, pp. 779 a 1-799 b 
24; \I: 1. Show ehick /a, pp. 101 a 6-11.0 v 10; P: 1. Muhfi- 
khandkaka , Mahavagga, I, 1-24; Mb: 17. Sarnghabkedavastu, 
T 1450, pp. 99 a 14-137 c 18 and 1. Pravrojvavustu, T 1444, 
pp. 1020 5 11-1030 6 15; Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, 
Part 4, pp. 6-25; Mhs: -— ). 

1. Antecedents. The genealogy of the Buddha (Raja- 
vamsa) (S: — ; Dh: p. 779 a 5-6 10; M: p. 101 a 10-6 20; 
P: — ; Ms: pp. 99 a 18-106 6 6; Mhs: *— ). 

2. The birth of the Buddha. His life till the Illumi¬ 
nation (S: — ; Dh: pp. 779 6 10-781 e 11; M; pp. 1016 
20-102 c 21; P: — ; Ms: pp. 106 b 6-124 c 27; Mhs: — ). 

3. From the Illumination to the conversion of 6ari- 
putra and Maudgalyayana (Cotuspari sals Sira) (S: —- ; Dh: 
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pp. 781 c 11-799 b 24; M: pp. 102 c 21-110 € 10; P; Makd- 
t ; agga, 1, 1-24; Ms; pp. 124 c 28-137 e 18 and pp. 1020 b 
11-1030 6 15, further pp. 6,13-25,11; Mhs: — ) *>. 


1. — Pravrajvavastu 

(S: 1. Show ckii vhii chiek fa , pp. 148 u 1-157 c 28; Dli: 
1. Skou chiek chien-tu, pp. 799 b 25-816 c. 4; M: 1, Shou 
chiek fa, pp. 110 c 11-121 a 26; P: 1. Mahakkandaka , Ma- 
hdvagga, I, 25-79; Ms: 1. Pratrrajyavasiu (Ch’u chin shik ), 
T 1444, pp. 1030 6 15-1041 a 21; Gilgit Manuscripts , 
vol. Ill, part 4, pp. 27-68; Mhs: Tsa sung po eh*U fa, 
pp. 412 b 21-422 a 8 and pp. 457 b 23-461 b 19). 

The first four chapters of the work have as subject 
the fundamental institutions, which give its characteristics 
to the life of the Buddhist order; the admission to the 
order, the montlxly confession ceremonies, the three months 
of retreat dining the rains and the Pravaraiia ceremony 
at the end of the rainy season- 

They begin with the rules for the admission in the 
order. These extend not only to the admission (pravrajyd) 
and the ordination (upasampudd) themselves, but include 
also the admission of novices ( sramaneru ), the subordination 
(mVroya) of young and inexpert monks under a master 
(upddhyaya) or teacher (dcarya), and treat above ail of 
the numerous caseB in which admission to the order is 
forbidden. The manifold contents and great hulk of this 

1) On the particulars of tins fcectinn cf. E. WaLuSChMIoT, Verglfdthsnde 
Analyte d?s Catusparipitsiltra (Alt-und Neu-Izuliuhe Studicn 7, Ueitrdge zitr 
indischen Philalogie Unit Altertvmskunde, Wabher Schubring Him 70. GebtirlS- 
tag dargtbracht, Hamburg 1951, pp. B4-122). 
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chapter have caused the single sections in the various 
versions to he greatly mixed up. But the text itself is 
essentially the same, with the exception of the usual 
deviations due to different traditions <ind of isolated ampli¬ 
fications and developments. We ohtain about the follow¬ 
ing picture. 

After the first successful conversions performed by the 
Buddha, it comes to light that the young monks give 
offence through their unseemly behaviour. Upon this the 
Buddha lays down that the younger monks must subor¬ 
dinate themselves as disciples (xiirdhaviharT) to an older 
monk as master (upadhydya). Master and disciple should 
consider themselves as father and son {S: pp. 148 a 4 -b 12 
and 6 23-26; Dh: p. 799 b 25-c 7; M: p. 110 c 11-28; P: 1, 
25, 1-6; Ms: >—- ; Mhs: — ). He prescribes in which form 
the junior monk must beg the senior to accept him as 
disciple (S: p. 149 c 4-10; Dh: p. 799 c 7-12; M: pp. 110 c 
29-111 a 4; P: I, 25, 7; Ms: —■ ; Mhs: — ). He regulates 
the duties of the disciple towards the master (S: p. 148 6 
21; Dh: pp. 801a 16-803 a 18; M: p. 111a 5-29; P: I, 
25, 8-24; Ms: pp. 1030 <• 4-1031 a 1; Mhs: pp. 459 a 10- 
460 a 28) and the duties of the master towards the disciple 
(S: p. 148 6 17-21; Dh: pp. 800 6 29-801 a 16; M: p. 111a 
29-6 1; P: I, 26; M»: — ; Mhs: pp. 458 6 2-459 « 10). Lastly 

he determines the punishment of disciples who behave 
unbecomingly toward their master (S: —■ ; Dh: p. 804 a 
22 -c 22; M: p. 113 6 19-c 25; P: I, 27; 51s; — ; Mhs: — ). 

Under these prescriptions of the Buddha, even junior 
monks accept disciples. The case of the monk Upasena, 
who accepts a disciple although he himself has heen a 
monk for one year only, causes the Buddha to lay down 
that monks may accept disciples only after 10 years 
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(S: pp. J48 6 27-149 a 9; Dh: p. 800 a 1-6 6 and 803 6 10-c 3; 
M: p. 114 o 13-21; P: I, 31, 3-5; Ms: p. 1031 a 6-25: Mhs: 
p. 457 h 25-c 12). Then he prohibited incapable monks 
to accept disciples (S: p. 149 a 10-6 8; Dh: p. 800 6 6-29 
and 803 c 3-23; M: p. 114 o 27-c 7; P: I, 31, 6-8 and 35; 
Mr: — ; Mhs: — ) and enumerates groups of 5, 6 or 10 
qualities each, which render a monk capable or incapable 
of admitting somebody to the order, or of accepting him 
aB disciple or of making him a novice (S: p. 149 6 8-t: 3; 
Dh: p. 806 b l-c 9; M: p. 114 c 8-29; P: I, 36, 2-17 and 37; 
Ms: p. 1031 a 25 -c 11; Mhs; p. 457 c 12-24). 

Since upon being left without a master, because of 
his absence, leaving the order, or of his death, the disciples 
become again a nuisance through their had behaviour, 
the Buddha prescribes that in such eases another elder 
monk shall take the place of the master in quality of 
teacher (oedryn) and that the disciple shall be subject to 
him as a pupil (smtevasi). The regulations for the form 
in which the pupil declares himself subject to the teacher, 
for their mutual duties etc. are quite similar to those 
laid down for master and disciple (S: «— **; Dh: p. 803 a 
24-6 10 and 803 c 23-804 r 22; M: pp. L12 o 29-113 29; 
P: I, 32-34; Ms: — ; Mbs: pp. 457 «? 24-458 6 2). 

As the inhabitants of Rajagjha feel annoyed because 
of the prolonged stay of the Buddha and all hifi monks, 
he goes to Daksinagiri. But he is accompanied only by 
few junior monks, because they do not wish to leave 
their masters. Upon this he lays down that the subor¬ 
dination under a master shall last only five years, unless 


1) Iu I he Vioaya of the Survaalivudin the precepts for teacher and pupil 
arc united with those for Wusler and di-ciple. In the Other Versions too there 
is sumo jumbling. 
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the incapacity of the disciple renders a longer duration 
necessary. At the same time he recounts 3 qualities each, 
which render the subordination to a master necessary or 
not necessary {S: p. 151 a 8-6 3: Dh: pp. 805 c 24*806 6 1; 
M: p. 116 6 19-e 5; P: T, 53; Ms: pp, 1032 a 26-6 21 and 
1031 c 11-17; Mhs: p. 460 b 3-10 and 17-21). Further he 
discusses particular cases, in which monks are obliged or 
not obliged to subordination, an<l lays down when the 
subordination is to be considered as extinct (S: —; Dh: 
pp, 804 c 22-805 u 13; M: p. 118 w 26-c 25; P: I, 73 and 
36, 1; Ms: — ; Mhs: p. 460 6 10*17). 

In the meantime Lhere bas been motive for regulating 
anew the procedure of the monastic ordination. Hitherto 
the Buddha himself bad performed the ordination and 
later he had also permitted the monks to perform it 
through causing the applicants to recite the formula of 
the triple refuge 1] . Now be lays down that the ordination 
shall take place through a triple interrogation of the com¬ 
munity, to he preceded as a fourth item by the proposal 
{jnapiicaturthati? karma) (S: p. 148 b 12-17; Dh: p. 799 c 
12-29; M: p. Ill b 2-23; P: I, 28, 3-6; Ms: — ; Mhs: cf. 
pp. 412 6 26-413 a 6), Then he prescribes that the pre¬ 
sence of at least ten monks with full rights is necessary 
for proceeding to the ordination (S: — ; Dh: — ; M: p. Ill 6 
23-25; P: I, 31, 2: Ms: — ; Mhs: cf. p. 416 6 7-10). It 
must not take place without a master for the inten¬ 
ded monk; the master must be a monk, without blemish 
and reproach (S: — ; Dh: p. 811 6 7-12; M; p. Ill v 5-8: 
P: T, 69; Ms: — : Mhs — ;). The applicant must possess 
a monastic robe and an alms-bowl and must not have 


l > Cf. Bh; p. 7S»3 « 9-21; 1’; 1.12; Ms: p. 1030 l JS-c 3. 
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borrowed them (S: -— ; Dh: p. 811 c 13-20: M: of. p. 119 6 
13-22: P; I, 70; Ms: — ; Mhs: — ). Lastly the procedure 
for the contemporaneous ordination of several persons is 
regulated ($: — ; Dh: p. 805 6 1-12; M: p. 112 o 10-17; 
P: I, 74, 2-3: Ms: — ; Mhs; cf, p. 416 a 23-6 7). 

Then the text narrates several incidents which render 
further regulations necessary. An applicant, whom the 
monks did not want to admit, is ordained on the command 
of the Buddha, after a meritorious deed by him has been 
ascertained (S: - ; Dh: •— ; M: p. 112 b 11-19; P: I, 28, 
1-3; Ms: — ; Mhs: — ). It happens that in happy times 
people seek admittance only for the sake of the easy life. 
In order to hinder this, the Buddha prescribes that at the 
ordination the four foundations of monastic life ( ntsmya ) 
should be communicated to the applicant; i.e. that the 
monk should eat only food given in alms, wear only rags, 
live under trees and employ as medicine the urine of 
oxen. This communication should be made after the ordi¬ 
nation (S: — ; Dh: p. 811 6 12-cl; M: p. 112 6 19-c 16; 
P: I, 30-31, 1; Ms: — ; Mhs: cf. pp. 413 c 12-414 c 7). 
As the admission of heterodox persons leads in many 
eases to ugly surprises, the Buddha prescribes for these a 
probation period of four months (S: pp. 150 6 26-151 a 7; 
Dh: pp. 806 c 10-807 b 9; M: p. 115 a 1-25; P: I, 38; Ms: 
pp. 1031 c 18-1032 a 25; Mhs: pp. 420 e 10-121 a 20). Seve¬ 
ral sick people seek admission in the order to let themsel¬ 
ves be cured by the famous physician Jlvaka, who, besides 
the household of king Bimhisara, attends only the Buddha 
and his disciples. The Buddha, at the instance of Jlvaka, 
is compelled to prohibit the admission of the sicks (S: 
p. 152 6 9-e 12; Dh: pp. 808 c 2-809 a 8; M: p. 116 a 4-29; 
P: I, 39; Ms: pp. 1034 6 15-1035 a 6; Mhs: p. 420 b 6-c 10). 
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In the $ajne way he has to forbid the admittance of ser¬ 
vants of the king, who try in this manner to avoid 
their duties (S: — ; Dh: p. 811 c 1-13; M: p. 116 6 1-18; 
P: I, 40; Ms: — ; Mils: pp. 419 c 23-420 « 18), of slaves 
(S: p. 151 c 13-29; Dh: p. 807 6 18-c 6; M: — ; P: I, 47; 
Ms: p. 1033 a 12-6 21; Mhs: p. 4216 17-c 12), of debtors 
(S: p. 152 a 1-17; Dh: p. 807 c 15-28; M: p. 115 a 26-6 10; 
P: 1, 46: Ms: p. 1033 b 22-c 27; Mhs: p. 420 a 18-6 6) and 
of robbers, who in this way seek to evade pursuit (S: ; 

Dh: p. 807 c 6-15; M: p. 115 b 29-c 6 and 115 c 7-16; P: I, 
41 and 42-45; Ms: — ; Mhs: — ). 

The following case is the occasion for an important 
rule- The monks, upon their request, admit in the order 
the young Upali and his sixteen companions, still mere 
children, and perform their ordination. The behaviour of 
these young monks gives offence and induces the Buddha 
to determine the minimum age for ordination as 20 years. 
Whoever enters the order earlier, remains a novice {iramo- 
nera) until he reaches this age (5: p. 150 b 9-25: Dh: 
pp. 807 c 28-808« 2; M: p. 115 6 25-28: P: I, 49; Ms: 
p. 1032 6 22-c 6; Mhs: ■— ). At the same time the*admis¬ 
sion of a father with his little son gives origin to misinter¬ 
pretations among the laymen, and therefore the Buddha 
prescribes also for the novices a minimum age of 15 (12) 
yearB (S: p. 1516 4-22; Dh: p. 810 c 16-23; M: p. 115 c 
22-116 a 3; P: I, 50; Ms: p. 1032 c 7-29; Mhs: — ). Only 
in special cases an exception can be made, when the chil¬ 
dren are at least so grown, that they can scare away the 
crows {S: p. 1516 23-c 1; Dh: pp. 810 c 24-811 a 3; M: 
p. 117 a 16-28: P: I, 51; Ms: — ; Mhs: cf. p. 460 c 11-22). 
One monk is not allowed to admit two novices at the 
same time (S: p. 151 c 2-12; Dh: p. 811 a 3-7; M: p. 115 c 
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17-21; P: I, 52; Ms: p. 1033 « 1-5; Mhs: cf. pp. 460 v 23- 
461« 5). 

During <l visit in Kapil avast u, the former wife of the 
Buddha sends him his little sou Rahula to claim from 
him his heritage, whereupon the Buddha charges Suriputra 
with admitting Kabul a in the order (S: •— ; Dh: p. 809 c 

3- 22; M: p. 116 c 6-14; P: 1, 54. 1-2; Ms: cf. Samghabheda- 
vastu, T 1450, p. 159 a 8-6 10; Mhs: p. 460 6 22-25). And 
since Sariputra has already a novice, he grants to £ari- 
putra and to other .numbs fit for this task the permission 
of admitting several novices (S: •—> ; Dh: p. 811a 7-15; 
M: p. 116 c 14-17? P: I, 55; Ms: — ; Mhs: — ). At the 
same time lie gives instructions hoxv the admission of a 
novice should take place (S: pp. 149 c 11-150 6 8; Dh: 
p. 810 6 ll- c I; M: pp. 116 c 17-117 o 4; P: I, 54, 3 and 
56; Ms: — ; Mhs: p. 460 6 25-c 10). On the representa¬ 
tion of his own father Suddhodan.u he issues the prohi¬ 
bition to admit a person in the order without the permis¬ 
sion of his parents (S: — ; Dh: p. 810 a 6-22; M: p. 117 o 

4- 15; P: 1, 54, 4-6; Ms: p. 1035 a 7-6 5; Mhs: p. 421 a 
20-6 17). In some versions there follow several instruc¬ 
tions on the treatment of novices. 

Next we are told that somebody sneaks into the Order 
for the purpose of partaking of its advantages (S: p. 153 a 
26-6 17; Dh: pp. 811 c 27-812 a 11; M: p. 118 a 6-16; 
P: I. 62; Ms: pp. 52,1-53,17; Mhs: pp. 417 « J2-6 8 and 
417 6 8-19). Then follows a series of prohibitions concern¬ 
ing the admission to the order? these prohibitions are 
directed against those who have killed their mother or 
their father (S: pp. 153 v 26-154 a 6; Dh: p. 813 a 3-28; 
M: p„ 117 6 5-12; P: I, 64-65; Ms: pp. 53,18-61,13; 
Mhs: p. 417 6 19-c 9), against the murderer of an Arhat 
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<S. p. 1.54 « 7-26; Dh: p. 813 a 28-6 7; M: p. 117 6 13-22; 
P: I, 66; Ms: pp. 61,14^64,20; Mhs: cf. p. 417 c 9), against 
the guilty of the rape of a nna {S: pp. 152 c 26- L53 a 25; 
Dh; — ; M: p. 117 6 27-c 5; P; I, 67; Ms: — ; Mhs: cf. 
pp. 416 c 2-417 a 11), against whoever has wilfully wounded 
the Buddha or split the community (S: p. 154 t 4-.I.1; Dh: 
p. 813 6 7-15; M: p. 117 h 23-26; P: I, 67; Ms: pp. 64,21- 
65,11; Mhs: cf. p. 417 c 9), against serpentine or other 
non-human beings {S: p. .154 a 27-6 16; Dh: pp. 812 c, 

10- 813 0 3; M: p. 117 c 17-28 and c 6-17; P: I, 63; Ms: 
-—Mhs: — ), against renegades (S: p. 153 c 1.8 ■— 25; 
Dh: p. 807 6 12-18; M: p. 118 u 17-20; P: I, 38, 1; Ms; — ; 
Mhs: — )- against eunuchs (S: p. L53 b 1.8-c 1.7; Dh: p. 8.12 6 
20-c 10; M: pp. 117 e 29-118 « 5; P: I, 61; Ms: — ; Mhs: 
pp. 41.7 c 9-4L8 a 9) and against the various sorts of 
cripples (S: p. 155 n 3-b 18; Dh: p. 814 a 18-6 20; M; 
p. 119 o 29-b 11; P: I, 71; Ms: p. 66,8-19; Mhs: pp. 418 b 
14-419 * 17, 421 c 12-22 and 421 c 22-422 a 7). Single 
versions add some more prohibitions. 

At the end there is a detailed description of the pro¬ 
cedure at the ordination (S: pp. 155 6 .19-157 c 26; Dh: 
pp. 814 c ll-816o 11; M: pp. 119 6 22-120 c 2; P: I, 76- 
78; Ms: — ; Mhs: pp. 413 a 4-415 a 28). There is an 
additional instruction on the procedure for the read mis¬ 
sion of a monk, who had once been expelled because he 
would not recognize and make amends for an offence 
against the rules (S: pp. 154 c 24-155 a 2; Dh: p. 816 a 

11- 23; M: cf. p. 120 c 3-12; P : I, 79; Ms: pp. 65,19-66,7; 
Mhs: — ). 

*) la my opinion tho whole SorngAarafcsitnvaAlna is but an amplification 
of this section, but the fragmentary condition of the Chinees tradition does 
Hot allow ut to draw a car tain conclusion. 
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The stories, which give the motive for the several 
precepts of the Buddha, arc rather lengthy, as is usually 
the ease at the beginning of Indian works. But none of 
thejn deserves the name of real legends; at the most, 
perhaps the talc of how the Buddha admits his son Kahula 
into the Order. 


2. - P o s ad H a v a s t u . 

(S: 2. JPu-so fa, pp. 158 a 1-165 a 4; Dk: 2. Sho chith 
cbien^tu, pp. 816 c 5-830 a 24; M: 2. Pu-sa fa, pp. 121 b 
1-129 a 1; P: 2. Upostithakkhan(Umku, MaMvagga, II; Ms: 
2. Po$adhatw,stu, digit Manuscripts, vol. Ill, part 4, 
pp. 69-116: Mhs: sang pa ch’u fu, pp. 446 c 7-450 c 2 

ami 480 a 15-5 1; cf. p. 499 a 22-c 27). 

The 2nd chapter contains the account of the intro¬ 
duction of the monthly confession ceremonies and the 
rules connected herewith. 

At the suggestion of king Bimbiaara or of other laymen 
the Buddha, on the example of other sects, prescribes that 
the community shall assemble on the eighth and fourteenth 
or fifteenth day of every fortnight (S: p. 158 u 4-15; Dh: 
pp. 816 c 6-817 a 3; M: p. 121 b 5-16; P: II, 1; Ms: 
pp. 71,6-72,15; Mhs: p. 446 c 12-20); on this occasion the 
Doctrine shall be recited (S: — ; Dh: p. 817 a 3-9; M: 
p. 121 b 17-20; P: II, 2; Mhs: — ). 

Later he comes upon the idea, to cause the confession 
formula (prdtimoksa) to he recited at these assemblies. 
He accordingly issues the order (S: p. 158 a 4-15; Dh: 
p. 817 b 22-c 4; M: p. 121 6 5-16: P: II, 3. 1-2: Ms: 
pp. 80,20-81,3: Mhs: •— ) and at the same time explains 
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how the recitation of the formula should commence (S: 
— ; Dh: p. 817 c 4-25; M: p. 122« 6-18; P: II, 8, 3-8; 
Mhs: — ). He lavs down that the confession ceremonies 
should be held only on the fourteenth ot fifteenth day of 
every fortnight (S: p, 158 b 2-5; Dh: p. 817 c 26 seq.j M: 
p. 121 b 17-20; P: II, 4 and 14, 1; Mhs: cf. p. 447 a 14- 
23), gives instructions on the manner in which the for¬ 
mula must be recited (S: — Dh: p. 817 v 25 seq.; cf. p. 822 b 
24-c 2; Ml p. 128 b 22 seq. and 27-29; P: II, 16, 6-7; 
Mhs: — ), prescribes that the monks should be acquainted 
with the calendar (S: — ; Dh: pp, 817 c 27-818 a 15; 
M: p. 123 b 3-7: P: II, 18, 1-2; Ms: — ; Mhs: — ), lkya 
down how the confession ceremonies should be announced, 
how the monks should be called together (S: — : Dh: 
p. 818 a 15-21; M: pp. 122 r 14-123 a 3 and 128 c 23-25; 
P. II, 19; Mhs: «— ) and how the number of the attend¬ 
ing monks should he ascertained (S: — ; Dh: p- 819 a 
18-29; M: p. 123 a 3-17; P: II, 18, 3-4; Mhs: — ). 

In order to underscore the importance of the confession 
ceremony, there follows the story of the monk Mahakappina 
(Aniruddha), who stays aside from the confession ceremony 
because he has no sin to confess, and whom the Buddha 
in person summons to come to the ceremony (S: p. 158 a 
16-6 2; Dh: p. 818 a 28-6 16; M: pp. 121 c 27-122 a 6; 
P: II, 5, 3-6; Ms: pp. 82,14-83,22; Mbs: p. 447 c 21-448 a 1). 

"What follows is a long series of sundry rules; firstly 
regulations on the room in which the confession ceremony 
is to be held and on its upkeep (Sr — ; Dh: pp. 818 b 
22-819 a 10; M: pp. 121 c 8-11 and 122 b 20-c 13; P: II, 
8-9 and 20; Ms: pp. 81,3-82,9; Mhs: cf. p. 447 a 24-i 4). 
The duty of taking part in a common ceremony of con¬ 
fession requires a determination as to which monks belong 
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together and must participate in the same ceremony. 
The Buddha, therefore prescribes that a community pro¬ 
cedure should settle the limits of a common dwelling 
zone, inside which all the monks must come to the same 
confession ceremony. He gives mles for the abolition 
and modification of these limits (S: pp. Ifi8 6 2-c 10 and 
159 « 8-22; Dh: pp. 819 « 29-821 a 20; M: pp. 123 c 12- 
124 ft 16; P: II, 6-7 and 12-13; Ms: pp. 84,1-94,4; Mhs: 
— ). He distinguishes four sorts of confession ceremony, 
according whether the assembly is complete ox not com¬ 
plete and acts according to the rules ox against them 
(S: p. 159 « 23-29; Dh: p. 821 6 22-c 5; M: p. 122 6 7-11; 
P: 11. 14, 2-3; Ms: p. 94,5-8; Mhs: — ). In the same 
maimer he distinguishes 4 or 5 manners to recite the 
confession formula, according whether the recitation is 
more or less complete (S: p. 159 a 29-ft 10; Dh: p. 823 « 29- 
b 15; M: p. 122 a 19-26 and 127 b 1-8; P: II, 15, 1-4; 
Ms: p. 94,9-20; Mhs: p. 4506 22-26). Other rules concern 
the possibility that the monks do not know the confession 
formula and the various sorts of community procedure (S: 
p. 159 6 11-16 and 6 25-c 2; Dh: p. 825« 11-6 14; M: 
p. 124 b 27-e 3; 128 6 11-18 and c 1-9; P: II, 17 and 21, 
3-4; Ms: pp. 95,4-97,10; Mhs: p. 448 a 9-6 2): it is added 
that such monks shall particularly honour a monk who is 
well versed in the rules (S: p; 159 e 2-12; Dh: p. 825 c 
15-23; M: p. 125 a 3-6; cf. 125 6 10-e 6; P: 11, 21, 2; 
Ms: cf. pp. 97,11-98.8; Mhs: — ). Then follow prescrip¬ 
tions on the modalities of the ceremony when only one 
or few monks are present at the place (S: pp. 159 c 
12-160« 16; Dh: p. 821 6 8-22; M: p. 123 6 17-24; P: 
II, 26; Ms: p. 101,15 scq.; Mhs: p. 450 6 8-22 and 448 c 
7-13). Numerous rules concern the possibility that some 
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monk lie hindered to p;urticipatc in the ceremony or in 
a community procedure (S: p. 160 c 8-13 and 161 a 23- 
28; Dh: pp. 822 c 28-823 a 29? M: p. 126 6 8-13; P: II, 
24; Mhs: — ) l) , Such u monk must deliver u declina¬ 
tion of purity for the confession ceremony, and a decla¬ 
ration of agreement for the community procedure (S: 
pp. 160 a 17-e 7 and 160 c 14-161 « 22; cf. 164 c 20-165 « 3? 
Dh: pp- 821 c 5-822 b 24: M: p. 126 a 5-6 7; cf. 127 « 26-29; 
P: IF, 22-23; cf. 36,4; Ms: pp. 98 f 15-101,14; Mbs; p. 449 a 
14-6 9, b 20-c 5, e 10-17; 449 c 29-450« 9, « 22-6 8). 
There are special rules for monks stricken by mental di¬ 
seases (S: p. 161 a 29-6 14; Dh: pp. 823 6 16-824« 7; M: 
pp. 125 c 7-126o 5; P. II, 25; Mhs: p. 480 o 15-6 1). Ff 
a monk is guilty of an offence against the rules, he must 
make amends before the ceremony (S: p. 161 6 15-c 28; 
Dh: pp, 825 c 23-827 6 6? M: pp. 124 c 3-125 « 2 and 125 a 
7-22; P: IT, 27? Mbs: — ). Detailed prescriptions are 
provided for the various possibilities arising when other 
monks arrive in the course of the ceremony (S: pp. 161 c 
29-163 c 16: Dh: pp. 827 b 6-829 b 7; M: pp. 127 6 9-128 b 
5; P: 11. 28-34; Ms: pp. 103,1-114,16; Mhs: pp. 448 6 
9-21 and 448 c 2-449 « 14; cf. 449 c 17-29). Also the case 
of a change of place on the day of the ceremony is fore¬ 
seen (S: pp. 163 c 17-164 c 13: Dh: p. 829 6 8-c 2; M: 
p. 128 6 6-10; V: Fl, 33; Ms: pp. 114,19-116,11; Mhs: — ). 
Lastly there are provisions against interruptions of the 
ceremony caused by the presence of laymen or other 
unauthorized persons, by the arrival of the king or hy 
an attack by rohbor6 etc. (S: p. 164 c 14-20: Dh: pp. 829 c 


tj For the monk who ia nimble to attend the community proceedings, the 
prescription? are <juitu timilar to those for (He monk who cannot come to the 
eunfeaaioD ceremony. They ate, therefore, treated together. 
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20-830 « 4; M: p. 127 a 12-26; cf. 126 b 16-22; P: II, 36, 
1-3; Mbs: pp. 447 c 3-21 and 4486 2l-c 2; cf- 449 6 9-20). 

In contrast with the first chapter, the occasions for 
the prescriptions issued by the Buddha are related in 
some detail only in a very few cases. The only story 
that resembles somewhat a legend is that of Mahakap- 
pina’s absence from the confession ceremony. 


3. - V arsavastu. 

(S: 4. An chit fa, pp. 173 b 1-178 a 13; Dh: 3. -4» ckii 
chien^ln, pp- 830 b 1-833 r. 11; M; 3. An ckii fa, pp. 129 a 
2-130 c 18; P: Vassupanayikakkkandhftka, Mahdvagga, Iff; 
Ms; 4. Varsdvaslu (/In ckii vkih), T 1445, pp. 1041 u 22- 
1044 c 6; Gilgit Manuscript s, vol. Ill, part 4, pp. 131* 
155; Mbs: Tsa sung po ch'ii fa , pp. 450 c 2-451 a 6). 

The 3rd chapter gives the rules for the residence of 
the monks during the rainy season. 

The laymen are scandalized because the Buddhist 
jmonks, in contrast with those of other sects, roam about 
even during the rainy season, and thus jeopardize animal 
life. Upon this the Buddha orders that the monks pass* 
the rainy season at one and the same place (5: p. 173 b 
4-15; Dh: pp. 830 b 5-c 7; M; p. 129 u 6-15; P: HI, 1 and 3; 
Ms: p. 1041 n 26*6 9; Mhs: p. 450 c 3-8). This retirement 
of the rainy season lasts for three months and can be 
entered earlier or later (S: — ; Dh: p. 832 a 20*6 9; M: 
p. 129 6 21-23; P: III, 2; Ms; cf. p. 1042 b 3 seq.; Mhs: — ), 
and the entrance takes place through pronouncing a decla¬ 
ration in the presence of the other monks (S: p. 173 b 
18-c 10; Dh: p. 830 c 7-11; M: p. 129 a 15-19; P: — ; Ms: 
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pp. 135,14-136,4; Mhs: p. 450 c 8-17). Several prescrip¬ 
tions* regulate the choice of the place for the retirement 
ami decide which places arc allowed and which are prohi¬ 
bited (S: — ; Dh: p. 832 b 9-833 o 2; M: p. 129 a 22-b 19; 
P: III, 12; Ms: — ; Mhs — ); they lay down which prepa¬ 
rations are to he made, how the rooms and the furniture 
are to be distributed, and what is to be done if after¬ 
wards* more monks arrive (S: — ; Dh: p. 831 a 1-6 17; 
M; p. 129 a 22 and B 23-27; F: — ; Ms: p. 1041 b 9-1042 a 
14; further pp. 133,1-135,13; Mhs: — ). 

Very precise regulations deal with the cases in which 
abandonment of the fixed residence becomes necessary. 
The motive for it is given l»y the lay devotee U day ana, 
who on the occasion of a giftdistTibution invites the monks 
during the rainy season. As the monks do not dare to 
accept the invitation, the Buddha grants permission to 
abandon in such case the residence even during the rainy 
season, upto a maximum duration of 7 days (S: pp. 173 v 
11-174 a 7; Dh: p. 833 a 2-8; M: p. 129 b 28-c 6; P: III, 
5, 1-4; Ms: pp. 136,15-138,3; Mhs: pp. 450 c 18-451 a 6). 
At the same time he determines exactly, for what sort of 
persons and for which .motives this may happen {S: pp. 174 a 
8-176 c 15; Dh: p. 833 o 8-c 14; M: ef. p. 129 v 6-11; 
P: III, 5, 4-7; Ms: pp. 138,4-143,7; Mhs: — ). In this 
connection he explains in which occasions it is permitted 
to leave permanently the residence of the rainy season 
(S; pp. 176 c 15-177 c 11; Dh: pp. 834 a 10-835 a 6; 
M: pp. 129 b 20 scq. and 130 a 2-b 5; P: III, 9-11; Ms: 
}>p. 143,11-147,3 and 153,1-154,7; Mbs: — ). Lastly 
the ease is provided for, that a monk has promised a 
layman to pass the rainy season at a given place, but 
nevertheless quits this place. It is explained in which 
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cases such a monk commits an. offence or does not (S: 
pp. 177 c 1.2-178 a 12; Dh: p. 835 a 14-c 11; M: p. 130 b 
5-e 9; P: TIT, I I; Ms: pp. 147.4-152,18; Mhs: — ). 

In this chapter loo real legends are lacking. 


4. - P r a >' a r a n a v as tu. 

(S; 3. Tzu tzu fa, pp. 16.1 a. 5-173« 28; Dh: 4. 7z« 
tzu ckien—lu, pp. 835 c 12-843 6 10: M: 4. TVu tzu fa. pp. 130 c 
19-133 c 20; P: 4. Pavaranahkhwidhaka, Mahvvagga, IV; 
Ms: 3. Pruvara ti (iiMsitt {Sui i. shih), T 1446, pp. 1044 c 
7-1048 b 23; (iilgit Manuscripts, Vol. Til, Part 4, pp. 117- 
130; Mhs: Tsa sung po ch'iifa, pp. 451 a 6-452 a 1). 

The 4lh chapter concerns the Pravaraoa ceremony, 
which concludes the xctirejruenl of the rainy season. The 
precepts here contained arc often similar to these in the 
chapter on the confession ceremony, and in some versions 
the latter is expressly quoted. 

The following incident gives the motive for the intro¬ 
duction of the Pravarana ceremony. Some monks, who 
pass the rainy season together have agreed, in order to 
avoid disputes, not to speak with each other 1J . When 
the Buddha hears of this, he sharply rebukes them, and 
establishes, in ordcT to prevent discord within the com¬ 
munity, the Pravaiaija ceremony, in which every monk 
invites the others to tell him whether they have anything 
to reproach him, and declares himself ready, if he reco¬ 
gnizes his mistake, to make amends for it (S: p. 165 a 8-S 

The purpose of this narrative was ito longer (iiider-luud in 7>h and 
M. These two versions give therefor* another reason for the establishment 
of the l’iovaiav*"' ceremony. Alan Mhs haf, a noteworthy double. 
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14; Dh: j>p- 835 c 13-836 « 17 and 836 6 9-14: M: pp. 130 v 
20-I3J * 6 and 13J a 29 -6 5; P: IV, 1, 1-13; Ms: pp. 1044c 

11- 1045o 6; Mhs: p. 451 o 7-25; of. 451 o 26-6 6). At 

the same time he gives precise rales for carrying mil the 
ceremony. It must take place at the end of the rainy 
season; the moment is exactly defined, and there i6 even 
some provision for the case that a section of the monks 
has entered the retirement of the rainy season earlier and 
a section tater {S: - - ; Dh: p. 837 a 25-6 8; M; p. 131 6 
8-11; P: IV, 3, 1; Ms; p. 1045 a 10; Mbs; p. 4516 9-15). 
The ceremony is to he witnessed in a squatting position. 
Only he who has already addressed his invitation to the 
other monks may sit down; but he is not allowed to 
depart <S: — ; Dh: p. 836 c 3-10; M: p. 131 h 14-24; P: IV, 
2; Ms: — ; Mhs: The invitation is as a rule to l»e 

addressed individually, according to a settled rule of 
precedence based on the age of the monks {S: — - ; Dh 
p. 836 6 14-19: Mt p. 131 6 24-c 1; P: — : Ms: — ;Mhs: 
p. 451 6 19-22). 

Concerning the performance of the ceremony, first one 
or more directors of the same are elected; a list is given 
of five qualities each, which he must or must not possess 
{S: p. 165 6 14-29: Dh: p. 836 6 19-c 3; M: p. 131 e M2; 
P: — ; Ms: p. 1045 « 16-6 6; Mhs: p. 451 6 22-27). The 
ceremony itself begins with a solemn announcement. 
Then every monk in turn addresses thrice his invitation 
to the others (S: p. 165 6 29-c 25: Dh: p. 837 a 3-7; of. 
p. 837 « 10-18: M: p. 131 6 5-7; P: IV, 1, 14; Ms: p. 1015 6 

12- 26; Mhs: p 4516 27 -c 8). 

With asc the Vitirtva means ttlvnya I he mo (I.-mi C aeuiofity, i.c. the «t)3n 
of lime after ordinatiou. 
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Four kinds of Pravarana ceremony are distinguished, 
according whether the ceremony ia, carried out according 
to the rules or against them and the community is com¬ 
plete or incomplete (S: pp. 165 c 25-166 a 1; Dh: p. 837 a 

18- 25; M: P: IV, 3, 2; Ms: p. 1045 c 13-16; Mbs: - )- 
Particular stress is laid on completeness. Accordingly, 
there are detailed instructions for the case that a monk 
is hindered by illness to participate in the ceremony. If 
he is absolutely in no condition to move, then in. case of 
necessity the community must betake itself to him. But 
in no ease the ceremony may be held before an incomplete 
assembly. In most cases, however, it is sufficient that the 
sick monk sends to the assembly a declaration; detailed 
rules regulate the form of this declaration, the manner 
of transmission, and. when it must he reckoned as valid 
or not 1} . {S; p. 166 & 1-c IS; Dh: p- 838 a 7-c 2; M: p. 131 e 

19- 22: P: IV, 3 T 3-5; Ms: pp. 1045 c 16-1046 a 16 and 
1048 6 5-9, further p. 130,11-J 8; Mh»: p. 451c 8-14). 
Further rules refer to the possibility that a monk be 
hindered by open force to participate in the Pravarana 
ceremony (S:. p. 166 c 15-21; Dh: ■— ; M: -—■ ; P; IV, 4; 
Ms: p. 124,6-14; Mhs: — ). 

Particular rules concern the Pravaraqa ceremony of a 
smaller number of monks (S:p. 166 a 1-29; Dh: pp. 837 c 
17-838 a 7; M: -— ; P: IV, 5; Ms: p. 1046 a 17-6 8; Mbs: 
pp. 451 c ]9-452a 1). In ease of danger an abbreviated 
form of ceremony is allowed {S: pp. 171 a 4 seq. and 171 a 


■*) It is remarkable that the Yinaya of the MtdjuaStpghJku prohibits the 
delivering of eurh a declaration; in my opinion it is possibly a later addition 
on the model of the defloration of purity at tile confession ceremony. At 
tile Pruvlirapa caretttnny, where a question TOnat lie addressed to tile assembly, 
the delivery of a declaration is indeed meaningless. 
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14-172 b 25; Dh: pp. 838e 16-839 « 15; M: — ; l>: IV, 
15; Ms: pp. 10465 16-1047 a 19, further pp. 119,1-123,5; 
Mhs: ■—•). Then the text discusses in detail what should 
be done if other monks arrive during the Pravarana 
ceremony (S; pp. 167 b 3-168 c 24; Dh: pp. 841 c 11-842 c 
16; M: ; P: IV, 7-13; Ms: pp, 128,21-129,8; Mhs: — ). 

The performance of the ceremony in the presence of 
unauthorized persons is forbidden (5: p. 173 a 10-14; 
Dh: cf. p. 843 a 27-6 4; M: p. 1316 11-14; P: IV, 14; 
Ms: — ; Mhs: — ). 

A whole set of rules refers to what should be done if 
a monk makes himself guilty of an offence immediately 
before the Pr aval ana ceremony. The general rule is that 
he must make amends before the ceremony and that also 
the punishment by the community must take place before 
it (S: pp. 166 e-167 b 2; 168 c 25-169 b 12 and 173 u 14-24; 
Dh: p. 839 c 15-22; M; — ; P; TV, 6; Ms: pp. 124,15-125,9; 
Mbs: — ). Special rules conecrn the case that opinion 
on the seriousness of the offence may differ (Si — ; Dh: 
p. 839 fl 22-6 3: M: p. 132 c 13-L33a 2; P: TV, 16, 19-22; 
Ms: — ; Mhs: >— ). Pul in no case a monk may parti¬ 
cipate in the Fravaraga ceremony without having made 
amends. If he tries to do so, objection should be made 
(S: — : Dh; >— ; M: p. 131 c 23-27; F: IV, 16, 1-3; Ms: *— ; 
Mhs: — ); several cases of valid or invalid objection are 
distinguished (S: pp. 170 c 26-171 a 14; Dh: p. 839 b 
24-c 6; M: pp. 131 c 28-132 a 25; F: TV, 16, 4-5? Ms: — ; 
Mhs: — ). If an objection is made, first of all the monk, 
who makes it, should be considered. If he himself is not 
blameless, his objection is to be rejected. In the other 
ease, his reasons must be examined, and if they are found 
Valid, action should be taken accordingly (S: pp. 169 b 
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13-170 6 14; Dh: pp. 839 c 6-840 « 19; M: p. 133 « 23-6 
18; P: IV, 16, 6-18; Ms: pp. 125,10-128,18; Mbs: — ), 
A separate treatment is given l:o the question -what should 
be done if the doer only, or the deed only, or both are 
known or unknown (S: p. 172 r 6-15; Dh: p. 840 c 9-18: 
M: p. 133 o 3-7: P: IV* 16, 23-25; Ms: p. 1048 6 9-22; 
Mhs; ). If the monk who makes Lhe objection, or the 
one against whom it is directed, is ill, the question should 
be adjourned on account of the illness (5: p. 170 c 15-26; 
Dh: p. 840« 19-6 3; M: p. 133 a 8-15; P: IV, 17, 7-10; 
Ms: — ; Mhs: — ). 

Lastly there arc some special cases. In one of them, 
monks that have passed the rainy season under particu¬ 
larly favourable conditions, would like to postpone the 
Pravarana ceremony. This is allowed, and special regu¬ 
lations arc made for the monks who on accourn of serious 
reasons cannot w'ail {S: pp. 172 c 15-173 a 3: Dh: p. 840 6 
3-13; M: p. 133 6 19-c 1; P: IV, 18; Ms: — : Mhs: — ). 
In another case it is laid down how should monks behave, 
when strange monks intend to disturb their Pravarana 
ceremony (S: p. 170 6 15-c 14; Dh: p. 8406 13-c 8; M: 
p. 133 c 2-19; P: IV, 17, 1-6; Ms: pp. 129,12-130,10; 
Mhs: — )- 

In this chapter legends and legend-like stories are 
completely lacking. 


5. — Carmavastu. 

(S: 5. Pi ko /o, pp. 178 a 14-184 6 17; Dh: 5. Pi ko 
vhien-Ut , pp. 843 6 11-849 6 9; M: 6. P’i ko fa, pp. 144 a 
12-147 a 25: P: 5. Cammttkkhandhaka , Alahdvugga. V; Ms: 
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5. Cnrmnvastu ( P'i ko shih). T 1447, pp. 1048 <: 1-1057 6 
19 and T 1450, pp. 184 b 26-187 c 20; Gil git Manuscripts), 
Vol. Ill, Part 4, pp. 157-210; Mhs: Tsu sung po «/»’»/«, 
pp. 480 e 20-482 6 13; 415 c 17-416 a 21: 484 c 22-485 « 
10 and 487 a 29-6 23). 

The following four chapters deal wiLh the daily needs 
of the monks, with food and clothing. The nature of the 
subject implies that the general iind obvious is rather 
disregarded in favour of rules for special cases. This is 
above all clear in the chapter on food. It deals also with 
the drugs which are permitted to the monks; and since 
in the rules on food too there is a strong bias upon due 
regard for the sick, the ■whole chapter h;*s received there¬ 
from its name. 

.First comes the chapter on the use of shoes and lea¬ 
ther in general. It contains two legends told at great 
length. One is the tale of the monk Srona KotTvimsa, 
which hails from a very rich family and is so spoilt. at 
home, thaL the soles of his feet are very soft and hear 
line hair. When he wanders up and down in deep medi- 
Lation, his feet are hurt and his path is smeared with blood. 
The Buddha thereupon allows him the use of simple shoes, 
and since Srona Kotivhnja does not want to accept any 
special permission, he extends the permiss ion to all Lhe 
monks. The narrative is elaborated and further embelli¬ 
shed in most versions (S: p. 183 a 15-6 3; Dh: pp. 843 6 
12-845 « 25; M; pp. 145« 13-146 6 15; P: V, I; Ms; 
T 1447, pp. 1055 c 14-1056 a 15 and T 1450. pp. 184 6 
26-187 e 20; further pp. 202,10-204,4; Mhs: pp. 481a 
2-482 a 1). 

Then follows a long series of regulations on the shape 
and material of the allowed footgear, ;ind when it may 
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be worn **. Ornate shoes and shoes of fine leather arc 
forbidden. Clattering wooden sandals may be used only 
for special purposes. In the presence of the Buddha or 
of a teacher no shoes are allowed, if the former are barefoot. 
Sick monks are allowed special facilities; it is the ever 
sickly monk Pilindavatsa who gives the occasion for these 
regulations. Some cases arc even narrated in detail, such 
as for instance the story of the monk Upananda, who 
would like to possess the variegated fell of a calf and 
therefore instigates the owner to kill it (S; p. 182 b 4-24; 
Dh; p. 846 c 6-19; M: p. 144 c 8-20; P: V, 10, 7-10; Ms: 
pp. 196,6-197,1.4; Mlis: p. 487 a 29-b 23). In the same 
context also other subjects are treated, such as the em¬ 
ployment of leather for benches and sleeping couches; it 
is prohibited to employ high and broad couches. There 
arc also regulations on the permission for monks to use 
Yeliicles and riding beasts. 

The other large legendary story of this chapter refers 
to &rona Kotikarpa S) . This is a pupil of Mahakatyayana 
and hie home is in Avanti (A£maparantaka}< As there 
are still very few monks there at this time, several vears 
elapse before he can be ordained, because it is not possible 
to collect earlier the number of ten monks that is neces- 

sarv for ordination. When be afterwards travels to Sr a- 

¥ 

vast! to see the Buddha, his teacher entrusts him with 
the task of begging the Buddha in his name to grant 
some relaxations, as are rendered desirable by local usage 

For rhe«e countless unimportant regulations, whicll assume different 
forms iu the various versions, 1 have deemed it useless to give exact quotations. 

t) Treated iu detail by S. Levi, h'ur hi r*citofv>n primitive det textei baud- 
dhiqves , in J. As., 1915, I, pp. 401-147. Cf. E. TV'aLDdCHIODt, Zur Sropa- 
kntikarqa-I.vgtiidti, TVachrichton der Akademie der Wis&enschafteu in GiJttingen, 
PhiloJogisch-hi-lorigche Kluaio, Jahigung 1952, Nr. 6. 
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and by the special conditions in Avanti. The Buddha 
grants these relaxations, not only for Avanti, but for all 
the countries at the margin of the Buddhist regions, in 
so far as the same conditions apply for them. Since the 
use of shoes and leather is also affected thereby, in the 
greater part of the versions the whole story is included 
in this chapter. With the Mahasaipghika it stands in 
the section on monastic ordination, since one of the rela¬ 
xations prescribes that In the said countries the presence 
of five monks is sufficient for carrying out the ordination 
(S: pp. 178 a 17-182 a 21; Dh: pp. 845 b 5-846 a 14; M: 
p. 144 « 13-e4; P: V, 13; Ms: pp. 1048 c 5-1053 a 5; further 
pp. 159,4-193,20; Mhs: pp. 415 6 17-416 « 21). 


6. - Bhais ajyavastu i} . 

{S: 6. Yao /«, pp. 184 6 18-1946 3; Dh: 7. Yao chien-tu , 
pp. 866 c 1-877 c 4; M: 7. Yao /«, p. 147 6 1-147 c 28 
and 8. Shift fa, pp. 147 r, 29-153 a 17; P: 6. Bhesajjakkhon- 
dhaka, Mahdvagga, VI; Ms: 6. Bhaisajyamslu (Yao shik ), 
T 1448, pp. 1 a 1-97 a 24: digit Manuscripts, {quoted 
here as G) vol. Ill, part 1; Mhs: T$a sung po ell’ll fa , 
pp. 457 h 3-23; 462 e 5-464 e 2; 470 c 21-471« 24; 477 a 
5-478 a 19; 485 c 21-487 « 28 and 4886 12-c 6). 

The 6th chapter deals with the rules on the food of 
the monks and on the drugs permitted to them. Both 
items are mingled together in most versions, only the 

1) Cf. J. JAWOBSKI, La auction des fontWiM doits tv Vinasa des lUofci- 
iasaha eJ dam tr Vinaya fiSti , in Ra^nik Qrjtntalistyczny, V, 1927, pp. 92-101; 
III,, La section de la Nourritnrs dans is Vi nay a des !V2ahisasaka> ibid. YH, 1931. 
pp. 53-124. 
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Vinaya of the Mahisasaka tries to keep them separate. 
This chapter contains, beside the dry account of how the 
Buddha issues the various regulations, a large number of 
stories, elaborated in the shape of legends. 

The narrative begins with the Buddha granting to the 
monks, who m autumn suffer from several kinds of sick* 
ness, at first four (five) medicinal drugs: clarified butter, 
oil, honey, molasses (and fresh butter) (S: p. 184 ft 2l-c 5; 
Dh: p. 869 b 21-c 3; M: p. 147ft 3-8; V: VI, 1, 1-3; Ms: 
ef. p. 1 a 8-14; G* T, 8-11, 3; Mhs: — ), To this he adds 
the permission, to partake of these remedies even outside 
the usual times for food (S: p. 184 c 5-11; Dh: p. 869 e 
3-9; M: —; P: VI, 1, 4-3; Ms: —: Mhs: —). T-ater he distin¬ 
guishes four kinds of drugs, according as they may be 
used once, for a short time, for a week or for the whole life 
(S: pp. 193 c 19-194 a 16; Dh: — ; M: — ; P: — ; Ms: 
p. 1 a 14-ft 29; G. IT, 6-TV, 6; Mhs: cf. p. 457 ft 3-23); 
it is also foreseen that several such remedies may he 
taken together (S: p. 194 a 16-26; Dh: p. 870 ft 26-c 3; 
M: p. 147 c 21-27: P: VI, 40, 2-3; Ms: p. 1 ft 29-c 11; G. IV, 
7-V, 3; Mhs: — ), 

Then follows a long series of stories, which tell ns in 
a few dry words how some monk suffers of this or that 
illness and how the Buddha permits from case to case the 
necessary remedies 1 ) (S: pp. 184 c 12-183 <i 15: 1 83 ft 
22-c 5: Dh: pp. 866 c 23-867 b 29; 869 c 14-18; 870 c 4- 
871 a 20; 874 a 25-ft 23 and 876 c 28-877 b 10; M: p. 147 ft 
26-c 15; P: VI, 2-14; 16,3; Ms: p. 1« I 2-2 c 27: G. V, 4-X, 11; 
Mhs: p. 464 ft 14-c 2), Several outstanding eases occur 


These minor rules appear disjoin led and bhinv si ran" voritmlo in 
versions. 
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in all or most versions; thus the story of a mad .monk, 
who is healed by eating raw meat and blood (S: p. 185 « 
7-15; Dh: p. 868 h 5-9; M: — ; P: VI, 10, 2; Ms: p. 2 <: 
7-27; C. TX, 10 — X, 11; Mbs: of. p. 486 c 1-16). Some 
rules of a special sort are added. Thus the Buddha pro¬ 
hibits, because too dangerous, surgical operations on the 
anus (S: p. 187 a 28 -b 5; Dh: p. 871 a 13-18; M: p. 1-47 c 
10-13; P: VI. 22, 1-3; Ms: cf. pp. 5 v 9-7 o 7; Mbs: p. 488 h 
12-25). The monk Pilindavatsa, being permanently ill, 
accumulates a great quantity of drugs, and the incon¬ 
veniences that arise there from induce the Buddha to forbid 
to keep drugs for more than 7 days (S: p. 185 a 1 6-b 10; 
Dh: p. 870 b 3-23; M: — ; P: VI, 15, 9-10; Ms; — ; Mhs: —). 
Another time the monk Revata, who has aheady earned 
the name of Doubting Revata (Karuksa—Revata) because 
of his continuous doubts, sees how in a sugar factory Hour 
is mixed with molasses, and since then he avoids to par¬ 
take of molasses out of the regular feeding time; hut the 
Buddha dispels his doubts (S: p. 185 b 11-21; Dh: p. 870 a 
23-25; M: p. 147 c 15-21; P: VI, 16, 1; Ms: p. 3 « l'i-b 1 
and 3 b 1-9; f>. XI. 6-XII. 3 and XII. 4-19; Mils: — ). 

The following story introduces the rules on food in 
general. The pious lay devotee Mahaseua (Suppiya), who 
exertB herseli' to procure for the monks everything neces¬ 
sary, hears from a sick monk tltat lie urgently needs meat 
for lus recovery'; as it is impossible for her to procure 
meat, she cut6 a piece of flesh from her own thigh. The 
Buddha, upon discovering this, heals her by hie miracu¬ 
lous powers. Then he rebukes the sick mouk and prescri¬ 
bes, in order to avoid the repetition of such an event in 
the futuTe, that in accepting meat one should always 
inquire about its origin {$: p. 185 c 5-186 b 1; Dh: pp. 868 c 
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5-869 a 18; M: p. I48 6 10-e 11; ?: VI, 23, 1-9; Ms: p. 3 6 
26-4 6 1; G. XIV, 9 seqq.: Mhs: p. 486 a 24-c 1). In this 
connection he forbids also the use of the flesh of ele¬ 
phants, horses, dogs, and snakes (etc,) (S: pp. 186 b 2-187 « 
3; Dh: p. 868 b 9-c 5; M: pp. 148 c 11-149 a 3; P: VI, 23, 
10-15; Ms: p. S a 2-b 12; Mhs: pp. 486 c 16-487 « 28). 

Regulations on food in general are found only occa¬ 
sionally in the extant versions. They limit themselves to 
declaring as licit aims of food of the most different sorts 

(S: p. 193 c 15-19; Dh: p. 866 c 5-20; M: pp. 147 c 24-148 « 
11; P: cf. VI, 40, 1; Ms: — ; Mhs: }. Also rules on 

the acceptance of invitations from laymen are scarce. 
Occasionally it is mentioned which invitations may be 
accepted, to whom they extend and how regular invitations 
should be dealt with (S: — ; Dh: p. 869 a 18-6 5; M: 
p. 149 a 3-24; 152 a 25 -b 6; P: — ; Ms: — ; Mhs; — ). It 
is repeatedly enjoined that one should not, upon receiv¬ 
ing an invitation, eat beforehand elsewhere (S: cf. p. 1906 
25-c 8 *»; Dh: — ; M: p. 149 a 25-6 6; P: VI, 25; Ms: — ; 
Mhs: pp. 470 c 21-471 a 24). 

For the rest the rules on the food of the monks are 
severe. They must live of the food they get in alms. 
They are forbidden to conk it themselves (S: p. 187 a 
4-14; Dh: p. 871 a 20-24; M: p. 148 a 28-6 9; P: VI, 17, 
1-5; Ms: p. 7 a 8-26; Mhs: p. 477 c 20-29). Only the 
heating of food already cooked is allowed (S: p. 187 a 
1S-27; Dh: — ; M: — ; P: VI, 17, 6; Ms: p. 7 a 27-6 27; 
Mhs: p. 477 c 27). . In case of need, in order to preserve 
foodstuffs from decay, a room can be employed as sto¬ 
reroom (kulpikasala), and precise instructions are given 


!> Given in S ae a nil* for times f>f need. 
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fur its use (S: p. 190 tt 6-6 1 ; Dh: pp. 871 6 5-7 and 874 c 
5-875 « 14; M: pp. 149 c 26-150 b 25; P: VT, 33; Ms: cf. 
C. 234, 17-236, 8; Mbs: p. 477 o 19-c 20). 

A relax ation of the severe regulations on food is fore¬ 
seen for times of need. Then it is allowed to preserve 
foodstuffs in the monastery and to cook them personally. 
In case of invitations, it is permissible to take along for 
later consumption food that has been left over or given 
afterwards. Remains of meals of other monks, chiefly of 
the sick, may he eaten. Edible fruits of the forest and 
water plants may be gathered, even if they are not given 
in alms 1( , etc. But with the end of the emergency all 
these relaxations lapse (S: pp. 190 c 8-191 a 25; I>h: p. 876 g 

10- 6 24; ef. pp. 867 c 29-868 b 5: M: p. 148 o 12-6 9; 152 & 

11- c 17; P: VI, 17, 7; 18-21; 32; Ms: G. 233, 8-234, 6; 237, 
17-239,17; Mhs: —). In this case too some incidents are 
narrated in detail. Thus Maudgalyayana by his mira¬ 
culous powers brings to his friend Sariputra, who is ill, 
a great quantity of lotus stalks, and the latter distri¬ 
butes what is left to Lhe other monks, to whom the Bud¬ 
dha permits its consumption ^ (S: pp. 190 v 24-191 a 8; 
Dh: p. 867 b 29-c 29; M: — ; P: VI, 20; Ms: G. 239, 
18 seqq.: Mbs; — ). 

These regulations of a general kind are followed by a 
number of legends, narrated more or less in deLail, at 
the end of which there are always some instructions given 
by the Buddha in the said circumstances. They are the 
following 

0 Partly given u general permission, valid even witluml an etne^eucy. 

2 ) Thje fair 100 is p.irtjy referred to a generally vulid permission. 

J ) I tliink that rIso the legend of Aguidattu (VeruMju), which in some 
versions stands ut the beginning of the Pithniigo, belonged originally lo lhe 
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The legend of Vajrattasimha (Bclattbo Kaecfino), who 
treats the monks to an enormous ipuuitity of molasses; 
on this occasion the Buddha allows the monks to partake 
of molasses even without being ill (S: pp. 189« 6-190 a 
6; Db: pp. 869 c 19-870 u 28; M: p. 149 & 7-26; P: VI, 
26; Ms: G. 221, 7-223, 6; Mhs: — ). 

The legend of the general Shaba (Siho); heTe the slander 
of the adversaries gives to the Buddha the occasion for 
issuing instructions concerning the use of meat; a monk 
may consume meat if he has riot seen, nor heard, nor 
supposed that the animal has been killed for his sake 
(S: p. 190ft 1-24; Dh: pp. 871 ft 7-8726 17; M: p. 149 ft 

27- c 25; P: VI, 31; Ms: C. 236, 9-237, 5; Mhs: cf. pp. 485 c 
21-486 a 2 t; 478 a 2-19). 

The legend of the householder Mcndhaka (Meudako), 
who along with the members of his family possesses a 
wonderful boon; here the Buddha permits among other 
things to take along provisions for travelling (S: pp. 191 a 
26-192 c 9; Dh: pp. 872 ft 18-873 « 24; M: pp. 150ft 25- 
151 ft 18; P: VI, 34; Ms; G. 241, 1-249, 17; Mbs: — ). 

The legend of Kaiueya (Keniyo), on which occasion 
the Buddha allows the use of 8 sorts of drinks (S: 
pp. J92 c 19-193 « 29; Dh: p. 873 a 25-c 12; M: p. 151 ft 
19-c 10: P: \J, 35: Ms: G. 255, 14-266, 2; Mhs: p. 464 a 

28- ft 14). 

Lastly the legend of the Malta Ron a (Roja); here the 
Buddha allows the monks to cat cakes (S' p. 193 ft 22- 
e 15: Dh: pp. 873 c 12-874 a 13; M: pp. 151c 18-152 a 
19; P: VI, 36; Ms: C. 282, 1-284, 20; Mhs: — ). 


Shindfuiku t«vt {R: up. 157 & 6-1S9 i» 5; L)L: pp. 5t»U <• 6*56*) c 27; cf. p. 86t6 
24-t 16: M: pp. 1 a 6-2 612; P: KtWwrigo, I. 1-4 and MnhSvitgga, VI, 24; Ms: 
C. 25, 13-45, 9: Mha: pp. 462 c 25-463 a 17 and 477 a 13 fieq.). 
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We may add a bo the story’ of the old monk, who 
along with his son gathers by begging a large quantity 
of food, in order to give a feast to the Buddha and the 
community; the Buddha forbids it as unbecoming (S: 
p. 193 a 29-b 22; Dh: p. 874 a 13*25; M: p. 151 c 10-17; 
P: VI, 37; Me: cf. G. 280, 8-281, 13; Mhs: pp. 463 « 17-6 
2 and 477 u 15-18). 


7. - Civaravastu, 

S: 7. I fa, pp. 194 b 4-206 b 26: Dh: 6. / <:hi«n-lu, 
pp. 849 6 10-866 6 23; M: 5. / fa, pp. 133 c 21-144 a 11; 
P; 8. CIvamklihandaka , Mahdvaggu VIII; Ms: 7. (livara- 
rastu, digit Manuscripts , vol. Ill, Part 2, pp. 1-148; Mhs: 
Tsa sung po ck*U fa, pp. 453 b 5-457 6 3; 461 6 12-19; 
478 c 25-480 « 14 and 5116 16-512« 1). 

The 7th chapter includes the various rules on the 
clothes of the monks. It is mostly a series of prescrip¬ 
tions, dryly expounded, and pieced together without art; 
there are strong oscillations in both sequence and contents 
in the various versions. Only a few larger stories allow 
\is to recognize the fixed frame, in which originally every¬ 
thing was set. 

In general the rule is that the monk must employ as 
clothes some discarded rags (S: p. 194 6 7 seq.; Dh: p. 849 6 
11-16; M: — ; P: — ; Ms: — ; Ml«s: —). It is laid down 
in detail what can he considered as Tcfuse and picked up 
<S: — ; Dh: ~ ; M: pp. 135« 7-13 and J43 b 11-J7; P: — 
Ms: —; Ml»s: —), and specially within which limits clothes 
from cemeteries may be taken and employed (S: —- ; 
Dh: pp. 849 e 3-850 c 24; M: pp. 13-4 6 15-c 27; 136 6 
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20-137 c 16 and 142 c 16-143 6 1; P: VIII, 4; Ms: — ; 
Mhs: — ). 

The permission txi wear robes given by laymen is in¬ 
troduced l>y tbc legend of the physician Jivaka, which 
in some versions is spread out in great detail. It ends 
thus, Lhat Jivaka attends the Buddha during an illness 
and on this occasion begs him to he allowed to present 
him with a valuable robe which he has received. The 
Buddha aeccpts the gift and at the same tune permits 
the monks to accept robes from laymen (S: p. 194 6 9-c 
11; Dh: pp. 830 c 23-834 c 21; M: pp, 133 c 25-134 6 11: 
P; VIII, 1, 1-35; Ms: p. 3, 16-48, 15; Mhs: — ). There 
follows, dispersed in some versions through the whole of 
the chapter, a aeries of rules on robes which may or may 
not he worn (S: p. 197 c 7-24; Dh: pp. 849 6 16-c 3; 854 v 
22-855 « 6; 857 a 17-27 etc.: M: pp. 137 a 17-20; 138 a 
18-23; 138 b 9-11 etc.: P: VIII, 1, 35-36: 2-3; 29; Ms: p. 91, 
10-24; Mhs: p. 455 a 17-20). A general rule prescribes 
that Such clothes must be given the shape, of the. mona¬ 
stic robe. This is again introduced by a story. Accord¬ 
ing to some versions the occasion is given by king Bim- 
bisara, who by mistake shows his veneration to an hete¬ 
rodox whom he bolds for a Buddhist monk, and thereu¬ 
pon begs the Buddha to distinguish his monks from the 
others by the robe. As the Buddha wanders through the 
fields of Magadha, he points out to Ananda the many- 
coloured fields and orders him to give to his robe the 
same form. Ananda culs the robe to pieces and then 
pieces the siugle scraps so ably together, that he deser¬ 
ves the applause of the Buddha (S: pp. 194 v 12-195 a 4; 
Dh: p. 855 a 20-6 6: M: p. 137 « 21-6 2: P: VITI, 12; Ms: 
p. 49, 1-51, 7; Mhs: pp. 454 c 27-455 a 1). Accordingly 
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the clothes given by laymen are to be cut and sewn 
together into a monk’s robe. If their colour does not 
correspond to a monk’s robe, they must be decoloured 
(S: c£. p. 19 »a 18-6 10: Dh: p. 863ft 19-22; Ms pp. 134 6 
.12-15 and 135 a 2-4; P: --- ; Ms: p, 48, 15-20; of. p. 52, 
1-12; Mbs: p. 455 a 1-17). Occasionally we find also pre¬ 
cise rules on the dyeing of the robes (P VIII. 10-11) or 
on their size {Dh: pp. 854 c 28-855 a 2 and 863 a 10-15; 
P: cf. VIII, 21). The number of robes is again justified 
by a story. During a journey on a cold idgbt the Buddha 
is compelled to ask from Ananda a second and then a 

third robe a#> a protection againsL the cold. But that is 

enough. And since he, who in his youth was brought up 
in great luxury, finds tliat three suffice, he prescribes to 
the monks, some of whom had gathered large quantities 
of clothes, also Lhrcc robes only (S: p. 195 a 4-18; Dh: 
pp. 856 c 24-857 a 12; M: p. 136« 18-6 2; P: VIII, 13, 
1-5: Ms: p. 51, 7-18; Mbs: — ), Single exceptions were 
regulated separately, such as clothes for the sick (S: 
pp. 196 c 18-197 a 5: Dh: pp. 862 c 10-25 and 866 a 2-6; 
M: pp. 138 ft II seq.; P: VIII, 17; Ms: p. 90, 12-91, 9; 
Mbs: •— ). It is forbidden to go to the ■village par¬ 
tially clothed (S: p. 198« 29-6 25; Dh: p. 863 a 17-29; 
M: pp. 137 ft 11-15; 138 6 12-17 and 135 c 5-12; P: VIII, 

23: Ms: p. 96, 10-97- 2; Mbs: pp. 511 6 16-512 a I), Above 

all, every clothing that is characteristic of the heterodox 
is forbidden (S: pp. 197 c 24-198« 29; Dh: p. 858 a 6-c 
5; M: pp. 136 6 2-16; 138 a 23-6 8; P: VIII, 28; Ms: p. 91, 
18-96, 9; Mbs: p. 454 c 9-19). 

A large space is taken by the rules on the distribution 
of clothes and other divisible objects, which are presented 
to the community chiefly during the retirement of the 
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rainy season. Firstly tlic acceptation and conservation of 
the gifts is regulated. (S: — ; Dh: p. 864 a 6-27; M: 
p. 137 c 20-29; P: VIII, 5-8; M: — ; Mhs: — ). Concern¬ 
ing the distribution itself, the most different eases are 
provided for: how the distribution must be made among 
monks who arc old residents and those who have just 
arrived; what should be done if few monks are present 
or only one; how the distribution is to he made between 
monks and nuns; whieh part should go to the novices; 
what is the procedure in the case of a split in the com¬ 
munity etc. (S: pp. 198 6 26-202 b 4; Dh: pp. 835 u 6-17; 
858 r 6-28; 859 a 1 -6 3; 859 c 5-13; 860 « 29-6 20; 863 6 

24- c 4; p. 864 a 27-6 4; 864 6 20-24 and 864 c 16-865 c 
25; M: pp. 137 c 29-138 a 8; 138 6 20-c 4; 139 6 10-c 13; 
140 6 3-13; 141 c 19-21; 142 c 9-16 and 144 a 4-11; P: VIII, 
9; 24; 25 and 30; Ms: p. 98, 9-113, 10; Mhs 1? : pp. 453 6 
7-43-1 c 7 and 4616 12-19). Some tales are inserted, 
such as the story of the monk Upuuandu (or of the group 
of the six monks), who wanders from a monastery to the 
other and takes everywhere an allowance of clothes (S: 
p. 199 a 6-27; Dh: pp. 864 c 16-863 « 13; M: p. 138 6 20-c 
4; P: VIII, 23, 1-3; Ms: — ; Mhs: p. 433 b 28-c S). Eight 
sorts of gifts arc listed (S: p. 200 6 1-c 26; Dh: pp. 865 c 

25- 866 a 2; M: pp. 138 c 20-139 a 9; P: VIII, 32; Ms: 
pp. 108, 16-113, 10; Mhs: — ). There are some special 
regulations, such as the permission for the monks to give 
a portion of abundant presents of clothes to their parents 
(S: — ; Dh: p. 860 6 2(1 seq.; M: p. 140 c 14-20; P: VIII, 
22; Ms: — ; Mhs: — ). To this context belongs also 
the legend of the pious lay dev o lee Vi&iklia, who begs 


*) 'Xlift difference is very gr<-at. 
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from the Buddha the permission to make regularly certain 
presents to the community (S: pp. 1956 I 1-196 c 8; Dh;— ; 
M:p. J 40 6 20-24; P:VIII, 15; Ms: pp. 52,13*87,18; Mbs:—). 

A second subject treated in great detail is the division 
of the heritage of the monks. It finds its place here, 
because such an heritage consists above all of the robe 
and the alms-bowl. It is introduced by the story of a 
sick monk, who is abandoned by all and is attended by 
the Buddha himself, upon which he lays upon the monks 
the obligation to take care of the sick (S: pp. 205 a 18- 
206 6 18; Dh: pp. 8616 21-862 a 1; M: pp. 139 c 26-140 « 
20: P: VIII, 26; Ms: pp. 128, 1-131, 15; Mhs: p. 455 a 25-c 
12 and 455 c 12-457 b 3). Then it is question of a monk, 
who dies in spite of ever)' care, and thi6 introduces the 
subject of heritage. This is to be handed over to the 
monk who attended the sick; or at least he is to be 
thought of in the first instance. Then the text deals 
with large heritages, with objects which may and may 
not he distributed, and all the questions connected the¬ 
rewith (S: pp. 202 b 5-205 a 7; Dh: pp. 859 b 9-c 4; 859 c 

13- 18 and 862 a 1-c 10; M: pp. 139 a 11-6 9; 139 c 15-25; 
140 c 20-6 2 and 143 c 22-25; P: VIII, 27; Ms: pp. 113, 

14- 127, 18; Mhs: pp, 478 c 25-480 a 14), 

On the side of all these questions of principle, the 
chapter deals also with several particular cases, such as 
c.g. when a monk, who is to bring a robe to another, keeps 
it for his own use because he needs it urgently and is 
convinced that the sender or the addressee agrees with 
this (S: ef. 206 6 19-25; Db: p. 866 a 21-6 17; M: p. 142 a 
9-21; P: VIII, 31; Ms: pp. 147, 10-148, 20; Mhs: — ). 
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8. - Kathina vastu. 

{$: 8. Chia-cfCih-na i fu, pp. 206 c 1*214 a 15; Dh: 
8. Chia-ch'ik^-na i ciuen-tu, pp. 877 c 5-879 b 22; M: 9. Ckia • 
ctfih-na, i /a, p. 158 a 18-c 21; P: 7. Kaihinakkhantlhakn. 
Muhavagga VII; Ms: 8. Kathinavastu (Ckivh-ch , ih-nu i 
shik), T 1449, pp, 97 b I -99 « 13; (rtfgii Manuscripts* vol. HI, 
part 2, pp. 149-170; Mhs; Tsa sung po ch’ii fa , pp. 452 a 
7-453 b 5). 

The short 8th chapter deals with the Kathina proce¬ 
dure, the mauif;icture and distribution, of monastic robes 
at the end of the rainy season from the gifts received from 
the laymen. Its contents arc as follows. 

Immediately after the end of tbc retirement, during 
the rainy season, a group of monh* visits the Buddha, and 
since their clothes are in bad condition because of the 
climate, he introduces the Kathina procedure (S: p. 206 c 
4-20; Dh: p. 877 c 6-28; M: p. 153 a 22-6 2; P: VII, 1, 

1- 3; Ms: pp. 151, 7-152, 17; Mhs of- p- 452 a 7-15). At 
the same time he grants to the monks, for the duration 
of the procedure, some privileges and relaxations of the 
normal rules (S: — ; Dh; pp. 877 c 29-878 a 5; M: p. 1536 

2- 4; P: VII, 1, 3; Mb: p. 152, 9-13; Mhs: p. 452 a 19-21). 
Then the period iB indicated during which the Kathina 
procedure should be carried out (S: p. 206 c 20-22; Dh: 
p. 878 c 15-22; M: p. 153 c 11-16; P: —: Ms: p. 153, 13 scq.; 
Mhs; p. 452 a J 6 scq.). The procedure itself is described, 
the announcement in front of the community, the nomi¬ 
nation of a .monk aB director of the procedure, the banding 
over to him of the cloths received, the manifacturc, di- 
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stribution and issue of the robes (S: pp. 206 c 22-207 a 
23; Dh: p. 878 b 4-c 14 and c 22-27; M: p. 1,73 b 4-e 4 ami 
c 16-20; P; VII, 1, 4; M»: pp. 173, 1-155, 18 and 156, 3- 
157, 11; Mhs: p. 452 b 2-18 and b 21-c 8). Jt is also partly 
prescribed, which words or thoughts should accompany 
the lnanifactiire of the Kathina robes (S; p. 207 a 24 -ft 
6; cf. 6 7-22; Dh: — ; M: — ; P: — ; Mb: pp. 155, 19- 
156, 3; Mhs: p. 452 6 18-27). The text lays down when 
the Kathina procedure is to be considered as not carried 
out or as rightly carried out {S: p. 207 6 22-c 24; Dh: 
p. 878 a 13-29; M: p. 153 c 4-7; P: VII, 1, 5-6; Ms: — ; Mhs; 
pp. 452 <: 24-453 a 6). At the end eight cases are listed, in 
which the claim of a monk for a Kathina rohe is to he 
considered as extinct (S: p, 207 c 25-29; Dh: pp. 878 c 27- 
879 a 16; M: p. 153 c 7-10; P: VII, 1, 7; Ms: pp. 161, 14- 
163, 16; Mhs: l * p* 453 a 6-6 5). In most versions a grand 
number of subdivisions of these eight eases are distin¬ 
guished (S: p. 207 r 29-214 a 11; Dh: p. 879 a 17-6 20; 
M: — ; P: VII, 2-12; Ms: pp. 163, 17-170, 19; Mhs: — ); 
Occasionally two other conditions are mentioned, upon 
which depends the existence or lapse of the claim (Dh: 
cf. p. 879 6 20 *eq.; M: p. 153e 10 seq.; P: VII, 13). 

9. — Kosambakavastu. 

(S: 9. Chiu-skih-mi fa , pp. 214« 16-217 c 29; Dh: 
Chiu-skan-mi cki<m-ui, pp. 8796 23-885 a 7; M: 116. 
Chieh-mo fa, pp. 158 c 1-161 a 13; P: 10. Kosambakkhan- 
dkuka , Makdvagga*, X; Ms: 9. Kosambakavasiu^Gilgii Manu- 


') The Matiawipghita know 10 ca^M- 
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scripts, vol. Ill, part 2, pp. 171 -196; Mhs 1J : Tsa sung po 
cA’u fa, }>p. 439 6 22-440 6 25 and 440 b 25-441 a 26: cf. 
also Pi-ch'iu seng vkick fa, pp. 334 c 26-335 b 24). 

The following series of chapters deals with the law of 
the community, the several sorts of punishment and the 
conciliation of disputes between the monks. The series 
begins with a short chapter, which describes a special 
case in the form of a continuous narrative. 

Following the exclusion of a monk, there arises in 
Kauiambi between two groups of monks a dispute which 
the Buddha tries in vain to settle (S: pp. 2J4 a 19-215 b 
6; Dh: pp. 879 b 24-880 b 15; M: pp. 158 c 5-159 a 10; P: 
X, 1; 51s; pp. J73, 6-180, 3; Mbs: — ). After a last vain 
attempt at mediation, during which he narrates the story 
of Dirghila and his 6on Dirghayus, the Buddha leaves 
Kau£amhi and betakes himself to £r avast! (S: p. 215 b 
7-c 6; Dh: pp. 880 b 15-882 c 26; M: pp. 159 a 10-160 6 7 
P: X, 2-4; Ms: pp. 180,4-186, 7: Mbs: — ). As the laymen 
of Kansambi quit offering presents to the community, the 
quarrelling monks too travel to Sr a vast I. Before their 
arrival the Buddha instructs monks and nuns, male and 
female lay devotees, how' they should behave in front of 
them (S: pp. 215 e 6-216c 17: Dh: 882 c 26-883 c 2; M: 
p. 160 b 7-c 12: P: X, 5, 1-9; Ms: pp. 186, 7-190, 2: Mhs: 
cf. pp. 4396 22-c 24 and 440 6 26-c 19). In the mean¬ 
time the excluded monk recognizes his fault and confesses 
himself guilty. His exclusion, according to the instruc¬ 
tions of the Buddha, is then withdrawn and the concord 
in the community re-established (S: pp. 216 c 18-217 c 28; 
Dh: pp. 883 c 2-884 a 16; M: pp. 160 c 12-161 a 11; P: 


0 Cf. iLn Appendix. 
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X, 5, 10-14; Ms: pp. 190, 3-196, 6; Mho: cf. pp. 439 c 24* 
440 5 25). In several versions there follow now, upon 
a question by Upali, general instructions on the establish¬ 
ment of concord in the community (Dh: pp. 884 a 16- 
885 u 5; M: p. 161® 11-13; P: X, 6; Mbs: cf. pp. 440 c 
19*441« 26). 


10. — Karmavustu. 

(S. 10. Chan^-pofa, pp. 218 ® 1-221 a 12; Dh: 10. Chah- 
po chiea-tu , pp. 885 a 8-889 u 12; M: 11 c. Chick-mo fa, 
pp. J61 a 14-163® 2; P: 9. Campeyyakkhandhaka, Maha* 
vagga, IX; Ms: 10. Karmavustu, digit Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, 
part 2, pp. 197-211; Mhs; Tsa sung po ch*in fa, pp. 422 « 
8-c 28; 438 5 29-439® 5; cf. p. 442® 15-e 17 and 443 5 
5-c 4). 

The 10th chapter treats the general principles for the 
various proceedings of the community. It deals with the 
questions, which sorts of assemblies of the community 
exist, when they arc lawfully composed and for what pro¬ 
ceedings they arc competent; moreover, what proceedings 
are to be considered as valid or invalid J! . 

It begins with the introductory tale of the monk 
Senamjaya (Kassapagotto), who is expelled without justi¬ 
fication by other monks and therefore appeals to the 
Buddha (S: p. 218® 16-c 4; Dh: p. 885® 12-c 10; M: 
p. 161 ® 14-5 21; P: IX, l;Ms: pp. 199,4-202, 11; Mhs: — ). 
But the real motive for the intervention of the Buddha 

Tu this chapter <tvtjf.il textual strata are carelessly mingled together; 
but at the present situation of our rcaeui'chca I <lo not wialx to make any 
conjecture on their mutual relations. 
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is that in Camp a 11 the monks in any number undertake 
community proceedings. Thereupon the Buddha lays 
down tkat 4 (5) kinds of assemblies are entitled to carry 
out community proceedings, viz. those consisting of 4, 5, 
10 and 20 or more monks. lie also explains who counts 
as a .member in full right of these assemblies and who 
does not, and determines for which proceedings they are 
competent (S: pp. 218 a 2-15 and 218 c 4-219 c 29; Dh: 
pp. 886 a 3-6 8 and 885 c 15-886 a 8; M: pp. 161 r 6-9 
and 162 c 13-21; P: IX, 2, 1 and 4, 1-6: Ms: pp. 203,1- 
206,8? Mhs: p. 422 a 9-14 and h 3-9). The irregular pro¬ 
ceedings of incompetent assemblies cause him ro distin¬ 
guish four kinds of proceedings, according as the com¬ 
munity is complete or incomplete and proceeds according 
to the rules or against them (S: p. 220 a 13-c 5? Dh: p. 885 c 
11-15; M: p. 161 c 14-17; P: IX, 2; Ms: pp. 202,12-18 and 
206, 12-210,10; Mhs; pp. 422 a 18-20 and 438 c 2-439 « 2). 
In several versions there follows a further list of 6 (5) 
kinds of proceedings, as the above mentioned kinds receive 
the addition of the apparently regular proceedings of a 
complete or incomplete community (S: — ; Dh: pp. 886 6 
8-888 6 10; M: pp. ]6le 18-162 a 5; P: IX, 3: Ms: — ; 
Mhs: — ). Then the text explains how these various 
proceedings are to he employed against monks who are 
cprarrelsojue or foolish, whose life is had, who insult lay¬ 
men or are guilty of offences which they do not want to 
recognize and regret {S: — ; Dh: p. 888 e. 4-19? M: p. 162 a 
17-e 13? P: IX, 7, 1-14? Ms: — : Mhs: — ), and discusses 
whether these proceedings are to he deemed valid or in¬ 
valid (S: — ; Dh: p. 888 c 20-29? M: p. 162 « 5-16? P; 

1) Hence the name of the chapter in many version.}. 
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IX. 7, 15-20; Ms: — ; Mh&: — ). At the end it determines 
who is entitled to object against a proceeding of the com* 
raunity and who is not (S: p. 220 <r 6-21; Dh: p. 888 6 
10-21; M: p. 162 c 21-25; P: IX, 4, 7-8; Ms: p. 210, 11-16; 
Mhs: — }, and when the exclusion or the rcadimasion of 
a monk is lawful or not (S: pp. 220 c 21-221 a 11; Dh: 
pp. 888 c 29-889 n 12; M; pp. 162 c 26-163 a 2; P: IX, 4, 
9-11; Ms: pp. 210, 16-211,3; Mhs: cf. p. 442 a 15-c 17). 


11, — Pandulohitakavastn 1 *. 

(S: LI, Pan-eh'ti'lu-chia fa, pp. 221 a 13-228 b 10; 
Dh; 11. Ilo ehih chien-lu, pp. 889 a 13-896 5 24; M: lid. 
Ghieh-mo fa, pp. 163 a 2-164 a 11; P: 11. Kammahkkan- 
dkaka, CuUavrsgpa, T; Ms: 11. Pandulohitakatasm, digit 
Manuscripts, vol. Ill, part 3, pp. 3-32,12 SJ ; Mhs 1J : J'sa 
sung po ch'ii /a, pp. 422 c 28-428 b 10 and 439 a 6-5 20). 

The next three chapters deal with the disciplinary pro¬ 
ceedings of the community; five important special eases 
are treated first. 

The first one concerns the two monks Payduka arid 
Lohitaka, who are a nuisance to the community because 
of their quarrelsome behaviour and because they incite 
other monks to quarrelling. They are sentenced to the 


n Cf. S. r.fevi and f,D. ChAVA npR*. Qnclquus lilt* Knigmaliqu*! Aina la 
hierarchic crdeai<ixU<pi* d u fUniMhirtme indieu, in J. sU., 1913, 1, pp. 193-223; 
uad S. Lfrvx, JVoIe sur des manuscript Sanscrit procenanl dc Bamiyan at dixit, 
la .1. A., 1932, 1, pp. 4-8. 

In the fnlgil 'Manuscripts a portion of the fujg/ihvattu is by mistake 
joined vrith the Pnndniohirfllnioiisiu. 

•') The Vi nay» of the MabSsaipghikft show* eonudernhie differences- Iu 
conception of the first t'vo disciplinary proceedings is quite .mother. Resides, 
in most of the cases it quotes several example*. 
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tarjaniya karma (tajjaniyakammtt) (S. pp. 221 a 17-222 6 
13; Dh: pp. 889 a 14-890 h 21; M: p. 163 « 2-6 9; P: I, 1-8; 
Me: pp. 5, 6-11, 13; Mbs: cf. pp. 422 c 28-424 c 9 and 
439 a 8-12). 

In the second case it is the monk S reyak a (Sevyasako) 
which gives offence to the community by his foolishness 
and by his continuous rendering himself guilty of •mis¬ 
demeanour. He is sentenced to the nigurkaniyd karma 
(itissayukamma ) (S: pp. 222 6 14-223 a 25; Dh: pp. 891 6 
21-892 a 29; M: — ; P: 1,9-12; Ms: pp. 11, 14-15, 19; 
Mhs: cf. pp. 424 c 9-425 a 5 and 439 a 12-22). 

The third case concerns the monks Asvaka and Punar- 
vasuka (Assaji and Punabbasuka), who are compromising 
the community by their scandalous life. They are puni¬ 
shed by .the pravasuniya karma (pabbajaniya kumma) 
(S: pp. 223 « 26-224 a 29, ef. p. 290 a 1-c 15; Dh: pp. 890 b 
21-891 b 21; M: — ; P: 1,13-17; Ms: pp. 15,20-19,8; Mhs: 
p. 425 a 5-10 and 439 « 22-25). 

. The fourth case is that of the monk Uttara (Sudhammo), 
who insults a lay devotee and is compelled by the pruti- 
satnharamya karma (putisaraniyakamma) to make amends 
to him (S: pp. 2246 1-225 b 4; Dh: pp. 892 a 29-893 t. 25; 
M: pp- 163 6 10-164 a 11; P: 1, 18-24; Ms: pp. 19,9-28,6; 
Mhs: cf. pp. 425 a 10-426 b 9 and 439 a 25-b 1). 

The fifth punishment, the utksepanlya karma ( ukkkepa - 
niyakanuna ) is inflicted in three cases. In the first two 
it is the monk Chanda (Channo), who first does not want 
to recognise an offence and then refuses to make amends 
(S: pp. 225 b 5-226 b 7 and 226 b 8-227 b 10; Dh: pp. 894 a 
5-c 2 and 894 c 2-895 b 2; M: ~ ; P: 1, 25-30 and 31; 
Ms: pp. 28,7-29,4 and 29,5-30,2; Mhs: pp. 426 h 3-c 28 and 
426 c 28-427 a 14). The third case concerns the monk 
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Arista (Ari jtho), who in spite of all exhortations does not 
give up his heretical opinions (S: pp. 227 b 11-228 b 8; 
L>h: pp. 895 b 2-896 6 24; M: — ; P: J, 52-85; Ms: pp. 30,3- 
32,12 ; Mhs: cf. pp. 427 a 20-428 b 10 and 439 6 1-20). 

In all these disciplinary proceedings the cases concer¬ 
ned give the motive for general rules; in each case it is 
laid down in detail how the proceedings are to he held, 
in which cases they are valid or invalid, how the punished 
monk should bebave and how the punishment may he 
condoned. 

This section does not contain inserted tales, hut the 
cases which give occasion to the sentences to punishment 
are mostly narrated in such detail, that they can be con¬ 
sidered as real stories. 


12. -PudgaJavastu. 

(S: 12 a. Seng is'an hui fa, K'u ch'ieh chteh-ino. pp. 228 & 
11-236 c 9; Dh: 12. Jen vhien-iu, pp. 896 & 25-903 c 20; 
M: 11 a, Chieh-mv fa, pp. 156 b 19-158 6 25; P: 13. Samne- 
cuyakkhandluika, Cullavagga, Ilf; Ms: 12. Pudgalavastu, 
digit Manuscripts, vol. Ill, part 3, pp. 32,13-88 J) ; Mbs 3) : 
Tsa sung po ch'ii fa, p. 428 6 11-29; pp. 431c 26-132 c 
20; 433 b 6-16; 433 c 2-438 b 29 and 439 6 20-22). 

Then follows the discussion of the ordinary proceedings 
for simple offences. The motive for the issue of the cor¬ 
responding regulations is given by the monk Udayi, who 
becomes guilty of a Samghavasesa offence. For such an 


9 C£. sopta, y, 107, n. 2. 

5| On the render. u« of this «*ud of the following chapters in the Vi nay h 
of the Majbfisiipghika »ee the appendix. 
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offence a mdndfyya (tndnutta) punishment of six days should 
he inflicted. After the lapse of six days, the dvnrkauo 
(abbhdna), i.c. the cancellation of punishment, takes place. 
If the guilty monk has concealed the offence, he must 
serve a probation period {jmrivdsa) before the mdndpya, 
the duration, of wlucli i$ in relation with the duration of 
the concealment. The text takes into account also the 
possibility that the culprit may again commit an offence 
during the probation period or during the mdnapya, that 
he may commit several offences at the same time, that 
he conceals them for different periods etc. The case that 
he may quit the order during the period of punishment 
is also considered. Then in case of readmission the pu¬ 
nishment too is again enforced. 

This section contains no inserted stories, nor anything 
that may be compared to them. 


13. - P a r i v a ft i k a v a s t u . 

(S: 12 b . Seng ts*an hui fa, Shun hsing fa, pp. 236 c 
10-239 b 5; Dli: 13, Fu is'ang chien~tu, pp. 904 a 1-906 a 
8; M: 17. Pieh chit fa, pp. 18J b 5-182 a 4; P; 12, Pdri- 
vdsikakhhandhctba, Cullavagga, II; Ms: 13. Parivastkavaslu, 
Gilgit Manuscript*, vol. Ill, part 3, pp. 91-103; Mhs: 
Tsa sung po ch'ii fa, pp. 432 c 20-433 6 6 and 133 b J6-<r 2). 

This chapter concerns the behaviour during the pro¬ 
bation period and the mandfrya. The motive for these 
regulations is given by the group of the six monks, who 
during the period of punishment behave not differently 
from the blameless monks. By the rulcB issued by the 
Buddha these monks are excluded from several actions 
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of the community and arc in every manner postponed to 
the blameless ones. They have always to notify to the 
other monks that they stand in a probation period. In 
case the observation of the probation period meets with 
difficulties, a postponement is provided for. The regula¬ 
tions for the monks standing under mandpya differ from 
those for the monks on probation only in minor particu¬ 
lars. Among other things they have to notify dayly that 
they stand under mandpya, how many days they have 
served and how many still remain. 

This section too contaius no inserted stories. 


14. - Posadhasthapanavastu. 

(S: 13. Chih fa, pp. 239 b 6- 242 a 14; Dh: 14. Chik 
chien-tu , pp. 906 a 9-909 b 6; Ml 16. Chihpo^sa fa, pp. \80 c 
18-181 b 4; P; 19. Pdtimokkhulhfipariakkkundhaka, Culla- 
y-agga, IX; Ms: 14. Posadhaslhdpanavastu, digit Manu¬ 
scripts, vol. Ill, part 3, pp. 105-117; Mhs; Taa sung po 
ch'ii fa, pp. 447 b \l-e 2). 

Immediately after the description of the disciplinary 
proceedings, the text deals with the objection against 
the participation of a monk in the Po^adha ceremony. 

The subject is introduced by the following story. The 
community is assembled for the Po$adha ceremony, but 
the Buddha does not recite the Pratimoksa impitc of 
repeated entreaties by Ananda. Eventually he declares 
that in the assembly there is an unworthy monk. Maud- 
galyayana recognises through his supernatural powers who 
is the monk intended, and causes liim to be removed. 
Now the Buddha delivers a sermon on the eight mar- 
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vcIIoub qualities of the sea and the eight marvellous qua¬ 
lities of his teaching. Then he declares that henceforward 
he will not preside the Posadha ceremony tu>t recite the 
Pratimokaa, hut that the community must do it itself 
(S: pp. 239 b 7-240 a 19; DH: pp. 824« 7-825 a 11; M: 
pp. 180 v 22-181« 28; P; IX, 1-2; Ms: pp, 107,4 scq.; 
Mhs: p. 447 b ll-<; 2). 

Then he prescribes that a monk, who is guilty of an 
offence, it) not to he allowed to participate in the Po^adha 
ceremony. If he tries to do so, objection should he taken 
(sthapuita). This general rule is completed by more de¬ 
tailed bye-laws (S: p. 240 a 19-h 10; Dh: — ; M: p. 181 a 
28-6 4; P: IX, 2; Me: p. 107,9-20; Mhs: — ). 

The action of the group of six monks, who without 
justification object against the participation of other 
monks, causes the intervention of the Buddha. He lists 
from one to ten cases each, in which an objection is lawful 
or unlawful, and adds many elucidations (S; pp. 240 b 
11-242 a 12; Dh: pp. 906 a 25-907 6 6; M: — ; P: IX, 3; 
Ms; pp. 108,11-116,17; Mhs: — ). At the end he lays down 
that an objection should not be at once raised in public, 
but that the monk concerned is first to be admonished 
(codunn); he enumerate# the 5 qualities with which must 
be endowed a monk who intends to admonish another, etc. 5) 
(S: — ; Dh: p. 906 a 10-25; 907 b 6-c 6 etc.; M: — ; P: 
IX, 5; Ms: pp. 107,21-108,10; Mhs; — ). 


f ) In this chapter il ifi diflkult to find out the original core. Firstly tbc 
tradition m Inter chapter* of the Skaixlhuka Work i* generally speaking interior. 
Besides, this chapter stands in the closest pnwdhle connection with the 2nd 
chapter, the Pnfadhnvattu. The Reparation of the roles on the objection 
agaioM. purticipution in llic Posadhu from the other regulations on ila perfor¬ 
mance i* ijuile arbitrary. Atid indeed tile conre-poudijug regulation.) oil objec¬ 
tions against participation in the Pravarana ceremony arc dnly included in 
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15. - 6 a m a t h a v a & t u *>. 

(S: 15. Chfing fa, pp. 251 a 16-256 b 23; cf. pp. 141 b 
12-147 b 15; Dh: 16. Midi thing duen-tu, pp. 913 c 12- 
922 c 5; M: 10. Miek eking fa, pp. 153 c 22-156 b 18; cf. 
p. 77 b 6-19; P: 14. SamatkaJckkandhaka, Cttllamgga, XV; 

the PravaraltumMu. In euch amntnil influence iva» pon>ihle. 

With the Dharmaguptaka and Jlshasatpglnka, we find accordingly the in¬ 
troductory tale not here, hut in the I’ofadhavostu. On the Other side, with 
the Dliarmagnptako the rules in this chapter show 0 clear relationship with 
the rules on the objection against participation in the Pravararta ceremony 
in the IVoi'dfvjpdi.'Osfu. And the Muhistisnka text oiler a £cW short sentences 
simply refers the reader kick to this. The pie Hire of the tradition is thin 
troubled in lire most different ways. 

1) The tradition of this chapter is specially hud; ahovc all in the Vjuava 
of the SarvastivAdiu and of the Mahl^Ssaka the (ir-t part on the introdnetion 
hy the Buddha of the various conciliation procedures is missing. In the Vinaya 
of the .tfuhasazpgbiku any corresponding section ie larking. The situation 
is prohalily us follows. The Prfltimoksa contains since early times a men¬ 
tion of the 7 0(/Aifenceittf&tmoxho (5: T 14.16, pp, 476 6 2 seqq.; T)h: T 1429. 
pp. 1022 a 22 seqq. and T 1431. pp. 1940 o 29 seqq.; M: T 1422. pp. 199 r 
S seqq. and pp. 20S c 19 seqq,; Ms; T 1434, pp. 507 6 4 seqq.; Mbs: T 1426. 
pp. 353 a 23 seqq.). The explanation* given hy the VibHanga. are as a rule 
quite short (Dh; T 1429. pp. "733 r 21 seqq.; Pi Vinaya vol. IV. p. 297; Me; 
T 1442. pp. 904 b 5 seqq-). With the Sarvustiviidin the discussiou of the 
conciliation procedure is missing iu the Skttndhaktt. hut a large corresponding 
section is to be found in this part of the PTihongo. But in the Rkandhako 
the discussion of the conciliation procedure could not have been originally 
missing, since also the section on the four motives of dispute, preserved 
with the SarvuelivSdin. implies it ns Well known. We have therefore to 
conclude that the discussion of the conciliation procedure iu the Vinaya 
of the Sarv2stivadrn was later on transposed from the SbnnJhnka into the 
Pibhari-a.- It is therefore one of the redactionul modifications that arc 
often to he found in this Vinaya. In the Vinaya of the Kahiiisafca a cor¬ 
responding section is completely locking, hut the discussion of the conci- 
liutioH procedure in the Vibhutiga (T 1421, p. 77 6 6-19) contains a short notice 
on the pluce and the persons who guvo the motive for the introduction of 
the several procedures. These nurrutives must Ibcrefnc have liven known 
at first also to the tradition of this school. The Vinaya of the MahltsSip* 
ghikti has gone its own Ways. It contains a section, corresponding to this 
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Ms; 16. Samalhm'usltt; Mhs: Pi ck’iu neng chiekfa. pp. 327 a 

25- 331) b 27 atwl Tsa sung po ch'mfa. pp, 441 c 7-442 a 11). 
The 15th chapter contains the description of the various 

procedures to be followed in order to conciliate disputes 
between the monks, it is divided in two parts. The 
first speaks of the introduction of those procedures by 
the Buddha, which took place about in the following way. 

The action of the group of the six monks against absen¬ 
tees gives the occasion for initiating the procedure in the 
presence (of the accused) (sa ipmukhtivinyyo) (5: p. 142« 
3-6 25; Dh: pp. 913 c 16-914 a 4: M: cf. p. 77 6 7 seq.: 
Vz IV, 1-3; Mhs: pp. 327 b 17-328 c 11) 

The unjust accusation against the monk Dahbo Malla- 
putto of having sinned with the nun Mettiya, causes the 
Buddha to introduce the procedure on the base of the 
conscience (of the own innocence) (swfn'moye), by which 
the accused purges himself of suspicion (S: pp. 142 b 

26- 143 a 26; Dh: p. 914 a 4-6 15; M: cf. p. 77 b 8-10; P: 
IV, 4: Mhs: pp. 328 c 14-329 « 20). 

In order to protect a monk, who was mentally deranged 
and has recovered, against further reproaches for the offen¬ 
ces committed during insanity, the Buddha introduces the 
procedure for the no-longcr-insanc ( amiidhavinayo ) ($: 
p. 143 u 27-0 15; Dh: p. 914 b 15-c 29; M: cf. p. 77 b 
11 seq.; P: IV, 5-6; Mhs: p. 332 a 10-o 16). 

chapter of the Rkatuihaka, io the Vibhangi, Itji Patayantika offeucc (T M25. 
pp. 327 u 25*335 b 27). The description of the sevenfold procedure for the 
couciliation of dispute?, ia inserted into the doctrine of the four motives of 
diapmte. 

*) The narrative; ?how great difference? in the iseveral versions. Accord- 
iog to the Dbarmaguptaka, the nccusHtion of having unlawfully appropriated 
a robe gives the first motive for the issue of the regulation, while according 
to the 5arva»tivadiu the same accusation causes the iustilutiou Of the proce¬ 
dure baaed on the culprit's <vwn declaration (patiHfuitoJtttraiUt). 
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The unjust proceedings against a jmonk, who had con¬ 
fessed an offence, causes the Buddha to iuLroduce the 
procedure on the ground of the own admission (pntinnfi- 
takarana) (S: pp. 141 b 13-142 a 2: Dh: pp. 914 6 29-915 a 
27; M: ef, p, 77 6 12-14; P: IV, 7-8; Mhs: pp. 332 c 18- 
333 6 6) ,l . 

Against a monk who on being questioned gives con¬ 
tradictory answers and consciously lies, the Buddha intro¬ 
duces the procedure againsL obstinacy (tas$ap&piyya$iku) iJ 
<S: pp. 143 c 16-144 a 22; Dhr p. 915 b 2-e 10; M: cf. p. 77 b 
18 scq.; P: IV, 11-12; Mils: pp. 333 6 6-c 24 and 441c 
7-442o II). 

When among the monks a dispute breaks out, which 
it is not possible lo appease, the Buddha orders that the 
majority should decide (yebhuyyasikd). Voting takes place 
through voting tablets and a suitable monk is to be 
appointed to collect. ihc tablets (S: pp. 144 a 23-147 u 15 s> ; 
Dh; p. 915 a 27-6 2; M; cf. p. 77 6 15 seq.; P: IV, 9-10; 
Mbs: pp. 333 c 25-334 c 26). 

When during a dispute the quarrelling monks them¬ 
selves fear that it might degenerate and therefore address 
themselves to the Buddha, he institutes the procedure of 
the covering with grass {lin<tvailh(irako). Tn this every 
group of the quarrelling monks purges its own. offences. 


1) The disAgrecment hulween the single u.itrnti vus is here must serious.. 
I suppose thill the Viuay.-t of the Dharm.if;uptaV:a employed the story whose 
original place was here, in order to justify the saBiniukhdvinayo: in it* place 
it inserted here a stopgap drawn from the Pojadhavastu (p. 024- a ? fceqtj.); 
of. the precording foot note. 

t) The expression is not deor. I hove followed the interprel-iliuu <if 
If. Oldcnberg. 

The disproportionately long description in the Vitmyu of the Surva.sti- 
viilin is taken from the second part (p. 252 5 JO setjq.). because duly there 
the discus,in it on the various procedures of conciliation find, it* right place. 
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and the question is thus considered as settled (S: p. 147 a 
16-6 15; Dh: p. 915 c 11-20; M: cf. p. 77 ft 14-18; P: IV, 
13; Mhs: pp. 334 c 26-335 ft 24) If . 

The following second part speaks of the motives for 
the various procedures of conciliations. Four such mo¬ 
tives are distinguished; those deriving from discussions 
(vivadadhikara n«), from reproaches addressed to somebody 
[aniiv&lddfiikarana), front offences (apanadhikamna) and 
from community life (hiccddhikarana). .411 four arc discus¬ 
sed in detail; and investigation is made as to what is 
their root, when they are beneficial, non beneficial or 
indifferent, which discussions, reproaches, offences and 
happenings of community life give occasion to conciliation 
procedures and which do not, and above all which proce¬ 
dure is to be employed for the several occasions and how 
it is to be carried ont. In connection with the decision 
}>v majority (yobkuyyasika) the text explains in minute 
detail which attempts at conciliation must he made before 
proceeding to the vote (S: pp. 251 a 19-256 ft 22; Dh: 
pp. 915 c 21-922 c 5; M; pp. 153 c 26-156 ft 18: P: TV, 14). 

No legends or long stories are contained in this chapter. 


16. — Samghabhedavastn. 

(S: 16. T’iuv-ta shik. pp. 257 « 1-267 a 21, cf. pp. 24 ft 
22-25 c 15; Dh: 15. P'o s$ng chion-tu , pp. 909 ft 7-913 c 11, 
cf. pp. 590 ft 13-595 c 1; M: 12. P'o seng fa , pp. 164 a 
13-166 ft 7, cf. pp. 16 c 21-21 a 1; P: 17. Safrtgkabketlti - 
fckhandhaka, Ciiilavaggu, VII, cf. Sutlatibhakga-, Satnghddi- 


TUc <ic»criplion of lbe Mnhii..aip"bikl makes use of the Koiumbohn-afin. 
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sesa 10; Ms: 17. Satnghabhedavaslu (P’o sfiag skih,) T 1450, 
pp. 99 « 14-206 « 15, «f. T 1442, pp. 700c 29-704 b 26; 
Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. IH. Part 4, p. 211-255; Mhs: 
Tsn sung po ch'ii fa., pp. 442 c 28-443 a 26. 440 e 19-441 « 
26 and 489 c 9-25, cf. Pi-ch’iu svngchieh fa., pp. 281 c 12* 
283 b 14) K 

The 16th chapter concerns splits in the community. 
It is introduced by the legend of Devadatta, which in 
some versions is narrated in great detail. Tins enlarged 
form of the legend docs not belong m my opinion to the 
body of the old Skandhaka work; nevertheless on account 
of its importance J. shall mention it in a few sentences Z K 

The Influent Sakya Aniruddha and Rhadrika along 
with some other young Sakya. among w'hom Devadatta, 

1 ) I (|uotc here, hesidea the Sumghobheduvaslu, also the sections of the 
Vibhanga cOntuiuing the legend of Devodalln, 

*) Tito in not. tlie place for enlarging upon the origin and development 
of the legend of Dcvodatttu I limit therefore myself to giving a (.hart account 
of what if., in ray opinion, its nature. 

The legend of I>ev3(iaUa plays a role above all in two passages of the 
Vinuya, in the Pr6ft«it»)» concerning the tenth Saqighavaee^a oHence, and in 
the Samghabhsjavaitu of t he Skandhaka. The fuller form of the legend Appears 
partly in the Vibhohgu. In this ease the Santghabhcitauaslu contains merely 
u short account (thus Oil trad M). Or il stands in t.|)e $tiiftghcibh?d<twx$cii, 
trail then the yibhuiiptt is content wjt.b 0 short narrative (thus 5 and P; Mx 
lias conformed. The MshflB&inghika give the fuller form iij the J&tettarikdgomay 

This situation must have arisen in the following ttionncr. The earliest 
Vinayu tradition spoke of Devadatta in conncclion with the JOlh Satughi- 
vase>a offence of the Prat.imukso, According to it Devadatta wax said to 
have attempted, along with four companion*, to split the community on the 
basis of O reform of the monastic rules in five points, destined to make them 
more Stringent. As he did not forego his attempt in spite of repeated admo¬ 
nishment, the Buddha issued the following rule: If a monk tries to' split the 
community, he must he admonished thrice to renounce bis intentions: if never¬ 
theless he cannot he dissuaded, then he renders himself guilty of a Sstpgha- 
vusefa offence. 

The author of the Skandhaka rounded this off to a connected story. 
According to him Devadatta had at first success among the younger monks; 
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betake themselves, followed by the barber Upali, to the 
Buddha and enter the monastic order (S: — ; Dh: pp. 590 6 
13-591 c 16; M: pp. 16 c 21-17 <? 14; P: VII, 1; Ms: pp. 144 b 
9-147 6 22). Devadatta obtains miraculous powers and 
thereby gains the favour of the crown prince Ajatasatru, 
who covers him with presents (S: p. 257« 4-c 16: Dh: 
p. 592 a 9-20; M: pp. 17 c 15-18 a 2; P: VII, 2, I; Ms: 
pp. 167 c 26-168 c 23). The monks tell this to the Buddha, 
who explains to them that Devadatta harms only himself 
by his actions (S: pp. 257 c 17-258 a 9; Dh: p. 592 a 20-6 1; 
M; p. 18 a 23-6 10; P: VII, 2, 5; Ms: pp. 168 c 23-169 « II). 
In the meantime the son of the gods Kakudha informs 
Maudgalyiiyana of the schemes of Devadatta, and he in 
his turn, tells the Buddha (S: p. 258 a 9-27; Dh: pp. 591 v 
25-592 a 8; M: p. 18 a 2-13; P : VII, 2,2; Ms: p. 169« 

be succeeded in gaining .*>00 followers, with whom be founded a community 
of bis awn. But Snriputra and Maudgalyayana convinced three monks to 
re, tom to the Bnddhn, whereupon Devadatta died of blood vomit me. 

Alongside these V in ay A stories, a detailed legend of Devadatta arose, 
the outlines of which are as follows. Devadatta, who through assiduous 
exertions had gained miraculous powers, (rained through them the favour 
of the crown prince AjAtusutru. who showered presents upon him. Misled by 
this success, be invited the Buddha lo burnt Over to him the direction of the 
community- Upon the latter’.* refusal he tried to act independently, hut 
hud little success, above all because the Buddha was always consistently 
supported J>y king Bimhisiira. 1'heu he instigated Ajuta^alrU to kill bis own 
father, while he himself engineered |!>e most various scheme* against the 
Buddha. A* all these attempts failed and even Ajatasntru wa< gained over 
hy the Buddha, be made personally a IhsI desperate attempt to poison Ihe 
Buddha; hut the earth swallowed him up aud he was precipitated ill hell- 

At an early time, probably even hefore Aaoka, this legend wu* included 
in the Vimiyn, hy some schools iu the ktfchohgo and hy others iu the iskun- 
tUwh n, aud was mWed up with I be older stories. Also other material from the 
Vihkttnfn was employed (Soipphavase^a il and Patayuntiku 36 [32J). But 
the composite character of the account, which came into being in this way, 
still appears in several contradictious and iue<jutilities, a* e.g. the doubling 
of the attempt to split the common!Iy, the different accounts of Dcvadutta’e 
end etc. . 
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12-6 18). Shortly afterwards Devadatta calls* upon the 
Buddha 1.0 leave l.o him the direction of the community, 
but gets a refusal (S: p. 258 a 28-6 14; Dh: p. 592 6 5-17; 
M: p' 18 6 11-23; ?: VII, 3, 1; Ms: p. 169 6 19-29). In 
this connection the Buddha delivers the sermon on the 
five kinds of teachers (S: pp. 258 b 14-259 a 8; Dh: p. 593 a 
10-29; M: p. 18 c 13-22; P: VTI, 2, 3-4; Ms: pp. 169 c 

5- 170 6 24). Now Devadal.ta tries to act independently 
and to found a community of his own (S: ef. p. 259 a 
9-c 14; Dh: — ; M: p. 18 b 23 stq.x ?: — ; Ms: of. pp. 170 6 
24-.1.72 6 J.9). Thereupon the Bnddha causes to he pro¬ 
claimed that he and the community have nothing to do 
with the action of Devadatta (S: p, 260 c 2-11; Dh: p. 593 a 
29-c 1; M: p. 19 « 5-23; P; VTI, 3, 2-3; Ms: p. 173 c 9-21). 
Devadatta meets with hut little success, and above all the 
king Bimbisara continues to support the Buddha (cl*. Dh: 
p, 592 h 1-5). Because of this Devadatta tries to induce 
the crown prince Ajatasatru to dethrone his father Bim¬ 
bisara and to help liim to eliminate the Buddha. Aja¬ 
tasatru follows these suggestions and makes himself king 
in the place of his father (S: pp. 260 c 11-262 a 10; Dh: 
pp. 592 6 17-23 and 593 c 1-594 a 1; M: p. 19 a 23-6 23; 
P: VTI, 3, 4-5: Ms: pp. 187 c 20-188« 2 and 189 a 15- 
190 6 22). Now Devadal.ta sends murderers to kill the 
Buddha, but the latter converts them (S: p. 260 6 9-25; 
Dh: p. 592 6 23-c 23; M: pp. 19 v 27-20 o 14; P: VII, 3, 

6- 8; Ms; — ). Then he attempts lo kill the Buddha with 
a rock, but merely wounds his foot (S: p. 260 a 13-6 8; 
Dh: p. 592 c 23-29; M; p. 20 « 22-6 2; P: VII, 3, 9; Ms: 
pp. .1.92 « 14-193 a 29). When the monks grow excited 
because of this attempt, the Buddha cabns them down 
(S: p. 260 6 25-c 2; Dh: pp. 592 c 29-593 <i 10; M: p. 20 a 
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15-21; P: VII, 3, 10: Ms: of. p. 201 6 25-c 5). Then Deva- 
datLa incites a mad elephant against the Buddha but the 
latter Lames it (S: p. 262 a ll-c 19; Dh: — ; M; p. 19 6 
24-c 26; P: VII, 3, 11-12; Ms: pp. 197 6 28-199 a 4). In 
the meantime the behaviour of the followers of Devadatta 
causes the Buddha to forbid that more than three monks 
should beg their food together (S: pp. 259 c 14-260 a 12; 
Dh: p. 594 a 1-19; M: — ; P: VII, 3, 13; Ms: — ). Now 
Devadatta, in order to split the cojrtmunity, proposes to 
render the rules more stringent in five points. The Buddha 
rejects them (S: p. 264 b 20 -c 16; Dh: — ; M; — ; P: 
VII, 3, 14-16; Ms: — ). Thereupon Devadatta organizes 
a voting upon these five points. 500 young monks follow 
him, and he founds with them a separate community 
(S: p. 265 a 12-6 9; Dh: p. 909 b 8-18; M: p. 164 6 5-14; 
P: VII, 4, 1; Ms: p. 202 v 5-28; Mhs: cf. pp. 442 c 29- 
443 a 26). But Sariputra and Maudgalyayana lead the 
500 monks back to the Buddha, and when Devadatta 
bears of this, he spits blood and dies (S: pp. 265 b 9-266 a 
12; Dh: pp. 909 c 13-910 a 11; M: p. 1646 lf»-« 15; P: VII, 
4, 1-3; Ms: pp. 202 c 28-203 6 14). Sariputra and Maud¬ 
galyayana in the meantime reach with the 500 monks 
the Buddha. The latter tells them a J at aka of a large 
and a little elephant (S: — ; Dh: p. 910 6 17-c 17; M: 
pp. 164 c 15-165 a 2; P: VII, 4, 4-5; Ms: cf. p. 203 6 U-v 5). 
Then he speaks to the monks about the bad qualities of 
Devadatta and the sad end they led him to (S: — ; Dh: 
p. 909 6 18-e 13; M: p. 166 a 8-14; P: VII, 4, 7-8; Ms: 
cf. pp. 150 a 28-l51o 20 and pp. 236,4-240,3). The 
legend of Devadatta is thus at an end. The numerous 
Jataka inserted in the various versions have been left 
out of account. 
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The legend of Devadatta is followed by a general trea¬ 
tise on splits in the community, under the form of an 
instruction to Ujpali. Ft discusses the difference between 
difference of opinion (sn mgkardji) and split of the com¬ 
munity (snfnghabkedo), and determinates who can cause a 
split of the community, what is the basis of a split or 
of the concord of the community, which is the retribution 
of the man who splits the community or who reunites a 
split community (S: pp. 266 b 15-267 a 21; Dh: p. 913 6 
2-c 10; M: p. 166 a 14-6 7; P: VII, 5; Ms: pp, 153 6 4-155 6 9 
and pp, 248,12-255,6; Mhs: pp. 440 c 19-441 a 26 and 489 c 
9-25). 

17, - Sayanasanavastu. 

($: 14. Wo chit fa, pp. 242 a 15-251 a 15: Dh: 19. Fang 
sbih chien^lu, pp. 936 b 18-945 a 19; M: 13. Wo chii fa , 
pp. 166 6 8-169 a 23: P: 16. Smifisfmukkhandkaka , Culla- 
vagga, VI; Ms: 15. Sayanamnavaslu, digit Manuscripts,, 
Vol. IIT. part 3, pp. 119-144 Mhs: Tan sung po ck*u fa, 
pp. 443 c 4-446 c 3 and 415 a 29-c 8). 

The last chapters of the Skandhaka assume more and 
more the character of addenda. The 17tlx chapter, con¬ 
cerning the dwelling huts for the community and their 
furniture, still represents a unity. The reason why it is 
not included in the first part of the work among the chap¬ 
ters regulating the general life of the monks, is perhaps 
that life in monasteries gained greater importance o*dy in 
the course of time Si . 

*> The t«xt ie incomplete and stops abruptly in t.lie middle of the 
legend of Andthapipdada. 

-) The MuhHsuipghika in their VinAya have, ch h rue tons tioaliy onnngh, 
shifted forward this section. 
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The introductory story tells of a householder in Ra- 
jagflta, who boos how the monks come from the forest, in 
which they dwell, to the town on their alms-begging tour, 
and thereupon offers to have buildings erected for their 
use (S: p. 243 a 21 -b 3; Dh: pp. 936 b 22-937 a 21; M: 
p. 166 b 9-c 9: P: VI, 1; Ms: pp. 132,9*133,5; Mbs: * ). 
On this occasion shape and furnishing of the buildings arc 
discussed (S: p. 243 b 5-e 19; Oh: pp. 937 a 21-938 b 20; 
cf. pp. 940 c 15-941 b 8 and 941 c 4-943 « 18; M: ef. pp. 167 b 
19- i 68 b 7 l h P: VI, 2-3; Ms: pp. 133,6-13; Mhs: — ). Then 
follows the legend of Anathapindada, a rich merchant 
from Sravasti, who presents to the community the magni¬ 
ficent Jetavana. AuAthapint)ada is staying at Rajagrha, 
and there he sees how the friend who gives him hospitality 
is making great preparations in order to feed the Buddha 
and the community. He grows interested, visits the Bud¬ 
dha before daybreak and is converted by him- Then the 
texts tell the well known story of the donation of the 
Jetavana at Sr a vast! and of the institution of the mona¬ 
stery there (S: pp. 243 v 20-245« 3; Dh: pp. 938 b 20- 
939 c 15 and 941 b 8-c 4; M; pp. 166 c 10-167 6 19; P: VI, 4 
and 9; Ms: pp. 133,13-144; Mhs: p. 415 a 29-c 8). During 
the journey of the community to Sravasti, the behaviour 
of the group of six monks, who take for themselves the 
host rooms available, gives to the Buddha motive to 
enjoin due regard to seniority. Oh this occasion he tells 
the story of the pheasant, the monkey and the elephant 2) . 
Then it is question of the misuse of seniority and how the 

!) Hero, uk many times in this Vinava, the must different regulations 
are thrown together. 

-) Cf. Et, T.amottj:, i .0 cvtuiuite tlu dunt-lts textai bnutf- 

dhiques, in Mutton, IHli, pp. tvll-BSS; and Id., Traitt, II, p. 710 n. 
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Buddha puts a r«jncdy to it (S: pp. 242 a 18-243 a 21 and 
245 a 3-6 3; Dh: pp. 939 c 15*940 c 4; M: p. 121 a 2-25; 
P: VI, 6-7 and 10; Ms: pp. J 21,5-132,8; Mhs: pp. 445 c 22- 
446 c 3). Other abuses liy the group of six monks indues 
the Buddha to prescribe the nomination of a monk in 
charge of the assignment of dwelling rooms and objects 
of furniture. His duties and several question* connected 
with the allotment of community property are treated in 
detail in some versions (S: pp. 245 6 3-246 c 8 and 247 a 
2-c 23; Dh: p. 943 b 26-c 29: M: p. 167 c 20-27 and 168 c 
8-169 a 4; P: VI, 11-12 and 15-16; Mhs: p. 445 b 5-c 22). 
In the same way as the allocator of the dwelling rooms, 
other monks can Le entrusted with different kinds of 
offices. An important office is that of the superintendent 
of building (tutvaktirmika). His duty is to superintend on 
behalf of the community the execution of buildings, which 
lay devotees cause to he erected for the community. 
Already upon the construction of the Jctavana monastery 
this charge was entrusted to £ariputra. Later the tasks 
and. duties of the superintendent of building were regu¬ 
lated in a precise manner (S: pp. 2-14 b 22 seqq. and 247 c 
24-248 a 13; Dh: pp. 944 a 6*6 19 and 944 e 4-945 a 2; 
M: pp. 167 a 13 seqq. and 169 a 7-22; P: VI, 5 and 17; 
Ms; pp. 143,22 seqq.; Mhs: pp. 415 v 3 seqq, and 445 a 
4-6 5). In some cases laymen erected buildings for a spe¬ 
cified monk. This too could lead to difficulties. So we 
are told how a devotee builds a house for the monk Rahula, 
mid later, when the latter absents himself for a long time, 
hands it over to another monk. The case is settled by 
the intervention of the Buddha (S: — ; Dh: p. 943 a 18-6 
26; M: p. 168 b 8 -c 7; P: — ; Mils: pp. 444 c 18-445 a 3). 
In order to avoid long periods of non-occupation and the 
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consequent decay of monastic buildings, it is permissible 
to choose a monk, who has to take hiB permanent resi¬ 
dence there. This is put in the for/n of u tale, how 
wandering monks cojue to a monastery which stands 
abandoned, although the layjrteu of the neighbourhood 
would be willing enough to take care of the monkt); whe¬ 
reupon the Buddha decides accordingly (S: pp. 249 c 
5-250 a 5; Dh: p. 940 c 4-15; M: p. 167 b 27-29; Pi — ; 
MU$: — }. In several versions there is mention of many 
other offices that can be entrusted to the monks. Thus 
wc hear of monks whose duty is to distribute clothes, 
food or drugs. Others have the care of assigning sleeping 
places to newcomers. Others again must allot 1 the works 
and duties in the monastery etc. (S: pp. 248 a 14-249 c 
4 and 250 a 21-251 a 14; Dh: p. 945 a 5-18; M: — ; P: VI, 
21; Mhs: — ). 


18. — Acaravastu. 

(S: 17 c. Tsa fa, pp. 298 a 26-302 c 8; Dh: 18. Fa ckien-tu, 
pp. 930 c 6-936 b 17; M: 15. Wei i fa, pp. 177 a 1-180 c 17; 
P: 18. Vattuhhhundhaka, Cullavaggu, VIII; Ms: 18. Ksu- 
draftavusiu {T$a shik ), T 1451, pp. 374 <: 29-382 b 28; Mh&: 
Wei i fa , pp. 499 « 18-514 a 18} 

The 18th chapter contains rules on the behaviour of 
the monks, as far as it was not yet provided for in the 
preceding portions of the work. This includes behaviour 

1) Here the data of the several Versions Hue In ate considerably. Apparently 
these regulations were subjected to rfeep-reatbiug modifiration# in the course 
of time. 

2 > In this and the following chop ter I forego lo lisl the isolated eases of 
agreement of this Vinaya. 
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on the alms-begging tour (S: pp. 298 a 27-299« 6; Dh: 
pp. 982 6 29-983 c 6; M: pp. 177 c 22-178 c 5; P: VII, 5; 
Ms: p. 375 a 3-28;), at meals in the homes of laymen 
(S: p. 299 a 7-6 7; Dh: pp. 934 c 24-936 « 2; M: p. 179 a 
27-c 16; P: VIII, 4; Ms: pp. 375 « 29-376 a 26), towards 
monks freshly arrived (S: p. 300 a 11-6 13 and c 7-19; 
Dh: pp. 930 c 7-931 c 28: M: pp. 178 c 5-179 a 26; P: VIII, 
1-3; Ms: p. 381 a 18-c 24), towards monks who dwell in 
the forest (S: pp. 300 c 20-301 a 27; Dh: pp. 933 c 6-934 c 
24; M: pp. 179 c 17-180 a 24; P: VIII, 6: Ms: pp. 377 c 
9-378 a 18) etc. 

The several sections are often introduced by short 
talcs. Thus we arc told how a monk on his begging tour 
enters imprudently a house and thereby falls under suspi¬ 
cion. to have sinned with a woman; and this gives occasion 
for the regulations on the behaviour on the begging tour. 
Or it is related how monks dwelling in the forest meet 
with robbers and behave so clumsily, that the robbers 
take them for false monks and ill-treat them, whereupon 
the Buddha issues rules for tide monks who dwell in the 
forest. True legends are lacking in this chapter. 

19. — Ksudrakavastu. 

(S: 17«. Tsa fa, pp. 267 a 22-290 c 20; Dh: 20. Tsa 
vkien^-iu, pp. 945 a 20-966 a 11; M: 14. 2sa fa, pp. 169 6 
1-176 <: 23; P: 15. Khnddakavatthukkkandhakft, Ctillavngga , 
V; Ms: 18 a. Ksudrakavastu {Tsa shih }, T 1451, pp. 207 a 
16-297 b 24 and 324 c 15-328 c 25; Mhs: Tsa sung pu ch’ii fa, 
cf. 461 b 19-499 a 17). 

The 19th chapter is defined as addendum already by 
its title. It gathers together a large number of rules. 
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who could not be placed anywhere else and which mostly 
concern subjects of minor importance. Thus there is 
question of the nature of the begging bowls, of the use 
of toothpicks, of the furniture and use of washrooms etc. 
Here too we find inserted some longer tales, above all the 
legend of Pipdola liharadvaja, who through the use of 
supernatural powers puts himself in possession of a pre¬ 
cious begging howl (Si pp, 268 c 12-269 b 4; Dh: p. 946 6 
13-c 25; M: p. 170 a 3-c 24; P: V, 8; Ms: p. 213 b 27-c 22; 
Mhs: cf, p. 462 « 14-6 15) 1J , the story of how king Bim- 
bisara permits the monks to pick juaiigo fruits from his 
garden, and bow they misuse the permission so shamelessly, 
that no. single fruit is left for the king himself (S: p. 268 a 
22-6 28; Dh: p, 963 b 11-21; M: pp, 170 c 24-171 « 6; P: V, 
5, 1; Ms: pp. 209 c 18-210 a 28? Mhs: p. 478 a 20-6 5), the 
story of the layman who falsely accuses the monk Dabbo 
MaUaputto of a serious offence, whereupon the community 
“ turns the begging bowl ” before him, i.e. breaks off rela¬ 
tions and accepLs no more alms from h»m (S: pp, 270 c 
15-271 c 5; Dh: pp. 958 e 15-960 a 7; M: pp. 174 e 5-175 a 
23; P: V, 20; Ms: p. 220 a 5-c 17; Mhs: cf. pp. 483 c 9-484 b 
20), then the story of the monk who is bitten hy a snake, 
whereupon the Buddha teaches the monks a spell for 
appeasing the various families of serpents (S: •— ; Dh: 
pp. 870 c 22-871 o 8; M: p. 171« 16-28; Pr V, 6; Ms: Gilgii 
Manuscripts, vnl. Ill, part. 1, pp. 285,8-288,20; Mhs:—- ) 2 
etc. 

U Cf. S. IiKVI, Lss Seat Arkalt prater wars dr la Lai, in J. A*., 1916, 
II, pp, 232 seqij- 

•) Id the: Vinaya of t.]>e Dhurmagupr.aka and of the Mula*aivSati»'Sdm 
this tale stands in the Bhaisajyttt'osUt. I qmito it because later it w<is taken 
over into tjie well known and diffused and because 

ilb inclusion in several VJuaya is a witness to its early ago (cf. S. Lfcvi, /.c 
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Of course this chapter was more exposed than any 
other to amplifications and additions. And accordingly 
these arc found in large quantities. Above all some ver¬ 
sions have included bulky legends and with the Mnia» 
sarvfistivadin this chapter together with the Samghubke- 
davastii haft served as basis for the biography of the Bud¬ 
dha, which in that school forms the ending portion of the 
Shandhaha 2) . 


20. - Bhiksu it ivastu. 

(S: 17 b. Tsa fa (Pi-ch'iu-tii fa), pp. 290 v 21-298 a 25; 
Dh: 17. Pi-t'.h'iu-ni chien-tu, pp. 922 c 0-930 c 5; M: 19. Pi— 
ck'iu- ni fa, pp. 185 b 1-190 b 9; P: 20. Bkikkhunikkkan- 
dkaha, Culluvagga X; Ms: 18 b. K$h drakavast « (Ts« skik). 
T 1451, pp. 350 b 7-374 •: 28: Mhs: Tsa sung po fa, 
pp. 471 a 25-476 b 11). 

"Wilh the chapter oi addenda of the Ksodrakavustu the 
description of the Enddhist monastic Titles is at an end, 
as far as the monks arc concerned. There follows now 
as conclusion a chapter dealing with the nuns and contain¬ 
ing the rules meant specially for them. 

TIub chapter is introduced by the fttory, how the 
Buddha allows himself to he convinced by the prayers of 
his foster-mother Mahaprajapati and by the intercession 
of his favourite disciple Ananda to establish the order of 
nuns. At tlie same time he issues the eight severe rules 

Catalogue giographitpit- dm Yaksa dans la Ufahamdyiiri, in J. .It.. 111.1, J, 
pp. 19-1938; further literature quoted there). 

F;.g. Mr l). 172 o 3-c 23 (The II dreams of king Chin-mei), T)h: pp. 961 6 
11-9626 22 (king trdayana and Muhfikatyflyana); M*»: pp. 297 h 7-32-4 1 11 
(Mubakfttyuyuna und king Capilapiudyutu). 

Cf. the Appendix. 
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by which the female order is subordinated to the male 
order (S: — ; Dh: pp. 922 c 7-923 c 12; M: pp. 185 a 5-186 a 
27: P: X, 1; Ms: pp. 350 b 10-331 a 25; Mils; p. 471 a 25-28). 
Then follow the rules for the admission to the nun order, 
for the confession ceremony and the Pravarana ceremony, 
which correspond with few modifications and additions to 
the rules for the male order. In all this cases the beha¬ 
viour towards the male order is always specially regulated. 
Care is taken also of the sermons to the nuns, for which 
suitable monks should he sent. The rest of the ehapter 
is occupied by lesser regulations. 

With the exception of the introductory narrative, no 
considerable legends are included in this chapter. 


Conclusion. 

(S: Skan sung p’i-ni hsii \Wu pei pi-ch’iu chieh chi 
san tmng fu p'in and Ch*i’ pei pi-ch'iu chi miek o fa p’tre], 
pp. 445 r 8-456 b 8; Dh: ('hi fa pi-ch'iu wu pei jen and 
Ch'i pei chi fa p'i-ni y pp. 966 <* 12-971 c 3; M: Wu pei 
chi fa and Ck*i pei chi /«, pp. 190 b 10-194 b 21; P: Pan - 
cusutikakkhandhaku and SalUisatikakkhnndhaha , Cullavagga 
XT-XII; Ms: 18. Ksudralcavasiu (Tsa shih ), T 1451, pp. 3826 
29-414 6 19; Mils: Tsa sungpo ctfufu, pp. 489 c 26-493 c 11). 

1. The death of the Buddha ( Muhdparinirvdnasuira) 
(S: pp- 445 c 10-447« 11; Dh: p. 966 a 15-c 11; M: — ; 
P: — ; Ms: pp. 382 6 29-402 c 4; Mis: pp. 489 c 26- 
490 6 21) ». 


1) Cf. E. Waldschmidt, JUit* Uchr.rfirfrrun% vom Ltltrnstnde d«» liuJdha, 
<:in<: vsr%lt:icfi<-.ntie Analyst de.s Mah apa rini rvip a t a Ira unti seiner Textsntsprr- 
etuingrn (Ahhandlungen der Akademin der Wissenschuftan in Gotliiigeu, phi].- 
hist. Klfissp, l)ritte Fufgc, I\r. 29-30), Gflllingcu 1944-48. 
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2. The council of Rajag?ha (S: pj>. 447 o 12-450 a 26; 
Dh: pp. 966 c 11-968 c 17; M: pp. 190 b 13-192 « 25; P: XI; 
Ms: pp. 402 c 5-408 b 25; Mhs: pp. 490 b 21-492 c 17) 

3. History of the patriarchs (series of teachers) (S: —; 
Dh: — ; M: — ; P: — ; Ms: pp. 408 b 26-411 c 3; Mhs: 
pp. 492 c 17-493 a 19). 

4. The council of Vaisali (S: pp. 450 a 27-456 6 8; 
Dh: pp. 968 c 18-971 c 2; M: pp. 192 a 26-194 6 20; P: 
Xil; Ms: pp. 411c 3-414 6 11; Mhs p. 493 a 25-c 11) *>. 


l ) Cf. J. pKXYtiffikj. Con tilt, 

s i Cf. M. HiWinCER, £mrfs sit r In contiU <3 b KaM (BibliotLeqiie 
Miircon. vol. 20). Loiivajn 191<>, 
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5. -• The sources op the old Skanijhaka text and thk 
earliest Buddhist tradition. 

The above analysis jiiay give in its essentials a correct 
picture of the contents and strueture of the old Sltandhaka 
text and of the achievements of its author. The enor¬ 
mous material is clearly divided and arranged according 
to a well conceived plan, in which connected chapters are 
knit together into a lijghcr unity. The work begins with 
the fundamental institutions of the Buddhist monastic 
life, the admission to the order, the confession ceremony, 
the retirement during the rainy seasons and the Pravii- 
rana ceremony. There follows a discussion of the most 
important conditions of life, of clothing, food and drugs 
for the sick. Then the law of the community is treated 
in detail, above all the punishment proceedings of the 
community. The conclusion is formed by addenda and 
by a chapter containing the special regulations for the 
order of the nuns. The subdivisions are marked out by 
the stories which introduce the several chapters. Also 
within the single chapters the larger sections are mostly 
separated by introductory narratives. The personality of 
the author stands out prominently in the plan of the 
work. Me has not, as the character of the materials 
would lead us to expect, a systematic legal mind. His 
manner of exposition does not issue logically from hard 
and fast general principles 1 \ It is rather an artistic gift. 
This is shown already by the idea of clothing the whole 

>) A comparison wit)) this quite different structure of I-he Vi»sya of the 
Mah;i*ai{ighika i# very motive (of, tho Appendix). 
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material in the form of a biography of the Buddha. It 
come* moat clearly to lighl ill the manner, in which he 
cleverly arranges by a talc the passage from a subject 
to another, even if the second one is not in his proper 
place in the context according to the principles of a rigid 
sysleinaiism. I recall e.g. the Tules on the caie of the 
sick and the distribution of the properl y of the deceased, 
which are introduced by the story of the sick monk who 
is nursed by the Buddha luiuself (see above p. 101), 

As already stated, the proved existence of such a first- 
class work of the first half of the 4th century B. C. is of 
the greatest importance and is apt to throw new light 
on the most different aspects of the earliest Buddhism. 
We do not need to waste words on its importance for the 
history of the \'inaya. But it is also of live highest value 
as a source for the history of Buddhism in general. We jnav 
recall e.g. the special regulations issued by the Buddha 
in the legend of &rona Kotlkarna (see above, p. 90) for 
the marginal zones of the Buddhist region; they allow U6 
to infer the range of the spread of Buddhism at the time 
of the composition of the woik**. The text is an inex¬ 
haustible mine for the history of Indian culture, arid gives 
us information on. a vast quantity of things ont of the 
current life of that times. We may also mention in passing 
the value of this work for Indian linguistic histnrv. It 
has been known for a long time that the earliest Buddhist 
canon was composed in an archaic language of it6 own, 
the traces of which aTe still recognizable in the extani 
versions. The researches of S. Levi were decisive in this 


V) C.f. P. P»:LLiut. V* lit f|in/rafr«* de Chine en Jadf. d la Jin du I'll l* 
niicln (in JIEFEO, IV. 1904, pp. 131-413), pp. 3T9-3B1. 
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connection Now, the examples quoted by S. Levi are 
mostly drawn from the Vinaya. So the old Skundkaka text 
was composed in this dialect. But in this way scho¬ 
larship is confronted no more with a fluid mass of a tra¬ 
dition, hut with a clearly individualized work, the origin 
and date of which can he determined within narrow limits; 
and this enables us to employ other methods and to 
reach .much more exact results. 

are not going to discuss here all that. There is, 
however, a question which I intend to study in some 
detail: id it possible to find out something about the sources 
utilized by the author of the Skandhtika work? Could We 
in this way get some information on the nature of the 
Buddhist tradition in his times? 

It would seem obvious, iu. order to answer the 
second part of the question, to tum in the fiist place 
to the direct evidence offered a bove all by the accounts 
of the councils at the end of the Skandkaka text. I prefer, 
however, to take the other wav and to try first of all to 
draw T some inferences from , the nature of the text itself. 
In this way it is possible to reach more precise results; and 
besides we gain thereby a scale of comparison for mea¬ 
suring the reliability of the data iu the account of the 
councils. 

If we now* proceed to investigate the composition of 
the Skandhaku work, there is a preliminary remark which 
wc must keep clear in our mind. Just with the Vinaya 
rules, which form the hulk of the w’Ork, things are parti¬ 
cularly unfavourable for finding an answer to onr que- 


!) S. T.kvi, ObtfiTrationt uiifi langur prvcanoniqu? du Bouddhismv, in 
J. .1*.. 1912. II, pp, 495.514, 
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stion. The old Skandhaka work, being a fundamental and 
comprehensive creation, a novelty in it# field, has replaced 
everything earlier and tint* lias deprived us of the possi¬ 
bility of direct comparison. Relevant material is only 
occasionally preserved in the canon, as e.g. the very diffused 
Praixiranasulra 11 , which describes an archaic Pravarana 
ceremony of the Buddha and lus disciples. Nevertheless 
some elements can he obtained even from the Skandhaka 
work itself; and in the first place 1 should like to draw 
attention to the following remark. 

In the Bhois ajyavastu of the Vinaya of the Dharjma- 
guptaka (pp. 866 c 5-20) and of the Mahi£asaka (pp. 14? c 
29-148 a 11) we are told hoiv five monks address them¬ 
selves to the Buddha with the question, what should serve 
them as food; he explains to them that they should eat 
only food obtained as alms in their begging bowl. There 
follows a list of foodstuffs which they have obtained on 
their begging trip and of which the Buddha allows them 
to partake. 

In the same way in the lihaisajyavaslit of the Vinaya 
of the Dharjnaguptaka (p. 866 c 26-23) the five monks 
ask which drug they should employ, whereupon the Buddha 
mentions to them rotten urine (of oxen). 

In the Cii'arai'astu of the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin 

(p. 194 ft ? seq.) and of the Dharmaguptaka (p. 849 b 11-16) 

the five monks ask what clothes thev should use, where- 

¥ 

upon the Buddha mentions to them pieked-np rags. The 

•I mynttanxirSyo, 8,7 (I, [>[>. 198 i>eq.): Marfftyomagama, 131 (T 2S 
p. 618 a 8-r 21; Snmyukiogama, 1212 (T 99, [>. 888 a i-c 19); Samyuktagoma, 
228 ft 108, p. AST a 29-e 2H); Kkaitarikdgamtx 32,5 (T 125, pp- 676 b 28-67? 6 
27); Slut u hiin jri»i cAi/ij;, T 61; Hein mi thing, X 62; Chieh hsia thing, T 63; 
A. F- K. HokknLk, .M«rj«jrrripj Remtiins of Buddhist Literature found in 
Eastern J'urkestan, vol. I, pp. 36-49. 
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Vinaya of the D harm ay up I aka lists* on this occasion ten 
kind* of clothes, which it is allowed to accept. 

Lastly in the Sayandsanavastu of the Sarvaslivadin 
(p. 243 a 21-25) and of the Dharinaguptaka (p. 936 b 
22-c 2) the five monks* ask where they should live, and 
the Buddha mentions to them as dwelling places forests, 
caves, the foot of trees etc. 

Who are these five monks, who appear nowhere else 
in the Skamtkaka work and play nowhere a great role? 
The answer is not difficult. The Buddhist tradition knows 
such a group of five monks; they arc the live monk<* 
whom the Buddha wins as disciples* on his* first standing 
forth as* teacher in Benares, and who form his first com¬ 
munity. The discourses quoted above take place (with 
a single exception) 11 all of them in Benares, which city 
is otherwise very seldom mentioned in the Skundhak-a 
work. In every case these arc precepts of the most gene¬ 
ral kind, such as* the Buddha would naturally give to his 
very first disciples. We are justified therefore in seeing 
in them the five monks of the earliest community. 

But the appearence of these five monks in the said 
passages* has something peculiar. They turn up quite 
isolated and abruptly, nowhere arc they introduced, and 
they disappear with equal suddenness. The questions, 
which they address to the Buddha, do not fit in their envi¬ 
ronment. In the frame of the all-covering activity of 
the Buddha as it i6 usually described by the Skandhaka 
work, in front of the mass of meetings of the most diffe¬ 
rent sorts and of a community organization developped 

') TIip Vinaya nf the Sarva.stivuJin, p. 194 6 7 meat inn* Kiij.l^fha, but 
in the p.milId version in the Vinaya of ihc i>liar<nagiip|.ik.i we have here 
tnn Beware?. 
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down to the smallest details, these sparse simple instruc¬ 
tions to his earliest disciples are really out of their place. 
And indeed, they appear as remnants only in some of 
the versions. MoTe advanced times were no longer inte¬ 
rested in them. On the other side their preservation in 
several versions is in favour of their belonging to the old 
Skondhaka work. But they cannot have been invented 
i>y its author, because they are not consistent with the spirit 
of his work, in which they look as foreign intrusions. 
Moreover, general instructions of the Buddha to his first 
disciples should stand together at the beginning of his 
career, and not dispersed in the account of his later activity. 

All this leads to the following conclusion. The passages 
quoted coinc from an old account, in which the Buddha 
gave to his first disciples in Benares tbe fundamental 
instructions for the life of a Buddhist monk. This account 
was known to the author of the Sk<indhah<i work and was 
utilized by him. lie inserted the single rules in the 
chapters of hi# work in the places where they belonged 
according to their contents, without regard to the fact 
that these first instructions to the first, disciples did not 
fit into the account of the later activity of the Buddha. 

Thus we come to the result that the author of the 
Skandhuka employed older materials for the composition 
of his work. The materials used had already some shape. 
Also the idea of presenting the several rules as words 
spoken by the Buddha is not his owo. Of course the 
instructions of the Buddha to his first disciples, the 
remnants of which we have found, were but a modest 
beginning in front of Ins grandiose attempt to expound 
the whole Vinaya in the frame of a biography of the 
Buddha. 


I 
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lu this way wc have gained a first starting point, which 
makes it possible for us to get a peep into the sources 
and the working methods of the author of the Sknndhakn. 
Now wc shall go one step further. 

The sections of the Skandhnka work dealing with the 
disciplinary procedure of the community have by their 
very nature many points in common with the collection 
of punishable offences in the confession formulae of the 
Pratimoksa and with its commentary, the Vibha nga X) . 
Chiefly some legends and legend-like tales show striking 
similarities with stories in the Vibkanga: they axe above 
all the stories of As vakil and Punarvasuka and of Arista 
in the Pandiilohiiukawntii (see above pp. 107 and 110), of 

i 

Dabbo MaJlaputto in the Samaihavasm (p. 113) and of 
Devadatta in the Satnghubhtdavastu (pp. 116 seipj.). In 
the ease of the stories of Dabbo Mallaputto and Devadatta 
the situation is troubled through the fault of the tradition, 
but the essentials are clear. 

The Pratimoksa says of the 8th Samghavascsa offence; 
If a monk out of hatred accuses another monk to have 
committed a Parajika offence, and later confesses that his 
accusation was baseless, he renders himself guilty of a 
Samghavase^a offence. 

On this the Vibhangu telle the following story, which 
appears with the same essential features in all the ver¬ 
sions The monk Dabbo Mallaputto, who had reached 
arhatahip already in his young years, undertakes with the 

') Sr* the relevant quotation* in the translation of T. W. Adys DaVIiiS 
and H. Oldi:NDi;RC, Sacred Books of the East, Volt XIII, XVlI nuU XX. 
Osford 1881-188-5. 

*) Cf. S: pp. 22 a 8-2.1 a 25; Dh: pp. 587 a 25-58H h 26: J|: pp. 15 a .1-16 b 
.1: Pi Sato^kiisrsa, VIII, I; Mr; 1 1442, pp. 691 b 8-697 c 5; Mbs: p. 280 a 
19-c 6; only in Mbs the u»n is missing and the two monks are themselves 
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Buddha’s approval the task of allotting to the monks 
living rooms and sleeping couches and of issuing the invi¬ 
tations to meals. The monks Mettiyo and Bhummajako, 
■who believe themselves to be unfairly treated, instigate 
the nun Metliya to spread out that Dabbo Mallaputto 
has sinned with her. The question comes before the 
Buddha, who calls upon Dabbo Mallaputto to justify 
himself; when the latter asserts his innocence, the Master 
causes the nun Mettiya to he expelled from the order. 
The monks Mcttiyo and Bhummajako confess themselves 
as the instigators, and this moves the Buddha to include 
their offence as the 8th Sainghavasesa offence in the Pra- 
timok^a. 

r 

The same tale occurs in the Samathavastu in the Skan- 
dhakn {see above, p. 116)and in the Vinaya of the 
Pali school it even corresponds word for word with the 
narrative of the Vihhatigw, But this coincidence is illusory 
and does not allow us to draw further conclusions. We meet 
here for the first, time with a phenomenon which is fami¬ 
liar to everybody who has worked upon the scriptures of 
the Buddhist canon, and with which we shall meet often 
later; this is the tendency to mutually complete and adapt 
the different collections of the holy scriptures. Portions 
that seemed to be missing in one collection, were taken 
from another, and connected portions were reduced to 
the same shape; it is a procedure which of course oblite¬ 
rates the original conditions and renders our researches 
very difficult. In our case, however, the other versions 

I be a<xiiBat<iw. In 1.hc anl«u«si<juti of Dahho Mallapulto are narrated in 
ranch (treater detail. 

J j Tjbc ntimr. tbc»nc raves jn the Kfudrtikuvastu us the base fur another 
rtory; see above, p. 135. 
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have preserved the original situation in the Skandknka, 
or in portions corresponding to the Skandiwha They 
tell us that the nun Mettiya accuses the monk Dabbo 
Mallaputto, that the latter purges himself from suspicion 
through a solemn declaration, and that the Buddha the¬ 
reupon causes the nun Mettiya to be expelled and insti¬ 
tutes for similar eases the procedure based on conscience 
(of the own innocence) (sotitwoyo), according to which 
the accused solemnly declares Ids own innocence in front 
of the assembled community. 

The story is here told in another manner. Only the 
barest necessary is given for explaining the institution of 
the procedure based on the conscience (of the owii itmo- 
cence). All the rest is left out. Nevertheless the connec¬ 
tion of this account with the one in the Vibhanga is not 
to be mistaken. It is the same incident which is told here 
and there, and we are justified to suppose a dependence 
of the two accounts from each other. The question on 
which side lies the dependence must he left out of account 
for the moment. 

The element of uncertainty in the Devadatta legend 
is larger, because of the development which it has under¬ 
gone. We have already discussed briefly in the foregoing 
chapter how is the position here. Tf we assume that the 
shorter accounts represent the original traditions, we ob¬ 
tain the following picture. 

Tn th« Pratimoksa it is said, concerning the 10th Sarn- 
ghavasesa offence, that a monk who is trying to split the 
community and in spite of a threefold admonishment is 


'» (tf, <m Hi is the remarks made ubovc (p. lit!, u, 1), Iu the Vi nay a of 
the Dharmaguptaku the nun i* nut mentioned; it i* only «aid that the monks 
charge Dnbbo Mali<i|>ulUi with llint offenco. 
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not deterred from doing it, becomes guilty of a Samgha- 
vjfcsa offence. 

To this the Vibha nga has to say: Devadatta deliberates 
with his four mosL IrnsLworthy followers, how he might 
split the community; he suggests to ask for a reform of 
the monastic rules in the sense of greater stringency, be¬ 
cause severity impresses on people's mind. The Buddha 
rejects his proposal, and now he begins agitating in favour 
of his idea. As after a threefold admonishmcnL lie docs 
riot give it up, the Buddha declares his action to be a 
Samghavascsa offence. 

The Skamlhuka on the other side say; Dcvadalla orga¬ 
nises at a meeting of the monks a voting on his five points 
and -sets up with 500 young and inexpert monks, who 
take liis side, a community of liis own. bariputra and 
Maudgalyavana succeed, however, in leading the monks 
back to the Buddha, and Devadatta dies of blood vomil- 
ing. 

It seems obvious to assume a connection between the 
two accounts; Lhat of the Skundhtika would represent an 
amplification, which wants to deny the success of Devadatta 
and represents his enterprise as a failure 1} . But in the 
case of a legend so diffused as thal of Devadatta a direct 
dependence is questionable. At JcasL we can say that the 
amplified form of the Devadatta legend shows peculiari¬ 
ties which go back to the Vibhanga, like the common 
begging trip of the disciples of Devadatta, which gives to 
the Buddha the motive for a prohibition 2) . There exists 


1) Irt fart, the seel of hevndaira »|jli eviglird in much later time*: *«e 
the evidence of Fa L*ien (Kao Fa h»!en ehuan, T 2u8.V, p. <56i a 12 .1 e<]- 
-I See wkovo p, 119; to this correspond* S; 1’Atayuntika offence !Si>. 36; 
Dl»: Wo. 33; M; No. 32; Y. ISo. 32; Ms; Wo. 36; Mhs: Ko. 40. 
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thus a certain likelihood that the author of the Skandhaka 
drew from the tradition of the Vibhungu. 

With the legends of the Pandulohitakavasut we reach 
more solid ground. In the Pratimok?a the following is 
said about the 12 lh Samghavafiesa offence Tf a monk 
leads in some place a scandalous life, which damages the 
reputation of the community, the monks should expel 
him from that place. If he does not nhey, and if he 
does not listen to a thrice repeated admonishment, he 
becomes guilty of a Samghavaseja offence. 

On this the Vibhanga says S) . In Kllagiri dwell the 
two monks A£vaka and Punarvasuka, who lead a liceo- 
tious life. Some monks happen to pass through that 
place, hear of it and lei! the Buddda. He sends Ananda 
(Saripulra and Maudgalyavana) and causes the Prava- 
saniva (Pabbajamya) proceedings to be carried out against 
them, in consequence of w T hich they are bound to leave 
the place. As they do not comply, he declares it' to be 
a Samghavascsa offence 3) . 

The account of the Skartdhaka too begins with a descrip¬ 
tion of the had life of the two monks, Some Versions 
mention also the mission of Ananda (Sariputra and Maud- 
galyiiyana). This is followed by particular* about the 
performance of the Pravaaanlya procedure and its possible 
annulment. 


1) S: bo. 12; Dhr .Vo. 12, M: .No. 13; 1»: bo. 13; Mr: bo. 12; Mis; No. 13, 
*> S: pp. 26 6 9-27 6 6; i>h; pp. 596 e 17-598 6 8; M. pp. 21 c U-22 e 2; 
V: SamphAliMM, XIII, I; Ms; T 1442, pp. 705 a 5-707 o 1; >th s : p. 2H6* 16. 
2»9o 23. 

3 J Ta some version* tic uarmlive und the account of tic proceedings .ip.lin&t 
thn tw'o nwuks -sre enlarged upon. Tie differences in the Vltava of the 
MrthasStpghika are even larger. In tliera it ig the group of six uionkt- whose 
life cau&ca eurtudul, und the laytnnn of Kitagiri rompliiin of il to tie Buddha. 
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The ltin&hip of these two tales is noL to be denied. 
In most versions the Skandhaka faithfully reproduce the 
beginning of the narrative of the Vibhanga. The Vinaya 
of the Mahasamghika pimply refers Lhe reader to it. Only 
the accounL in the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin shows 
greater independence. But here too a parallel account in 
the Kswdrakavastu (p. 290 a 1 * c 15) comains the parti¬ 
culars that arc missing in the Pandulohitakavasiu. This 
agreement of the texts belongs to the several versions 
and therefore is due, as we have it, to a later process of 
unification. But the fact remains that both accounts 
concern the same facts and that these are told mostly in 
the same manner. 

This connection becomes even clearer if we compare 
the A4vakasulra of the Madhyamagama 1J , in which too 
the monks Asvaka and Pnnarvasuka are on the scene. 
This text tells us that the two monks do not observe the 
meal times settled by the Buddha. Other monks inform 
the Buddha and he summons them, reproaches them and 
gives Lhcm instruction. We have here the same persons, 
and they equally trespass against the Buddhist rules of 
life. But the resemblance is merely a superficial one. 
And the kinship between the two Vinaya accounts ap¬ 
pears even the more striking in comparison. 

Similar is the case of the second talc of the Pdndu- 
lohitukavastu, concerning the monk Arista. About the 
55th Patayantika offencethe Piatimoksa has to say: 
If a monk upholds lhe opinion, that the so-called hinder¬ 
ing elements (antardyikd dharmdh ) do not form an obstacle 
for those who abandon themselves to them, he should be 

•> Chun'' <i Aon, 195 Kifu^irislUUxXa, Mnjjhimnitiltayn, 70. 

*) S: No. 55; Dlir N». 6ft; M: .No; Aft; P: No. 6ft; Jio: No. 55; Mh»: No. 45. 
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instructed and corrected by i.he other monks. If inspile 
of a ih rice repealed admonishment he docs nol. give up 
his opinion, he becomes guilty of a Patayantika offence. 

On this the Vibhan&i has l.o sav 1 *: The monk Arista 
holds llie opinion that the hindering elements do not imply 
any obstacle on the path of Release for l.hc man who 
abandons himself to them. Other monks try to instruct 
him, and since lie docs not listen to them, they inform 
the Buddha. The latter speaks personally with Arista and 
also causes him to be thrice admonished by the commu¬ 
nity. As everything is useless, he declares him guilty of 
a Patavantika ofifeucc and causes a regulation to this 
effect l.o he inserted in the Pralimoksa 

According to the account of the Sk<ia<lhaka Arista 
holds also the erroneous opinion that the hindering ele¬ 
ments do not represent an obstacle on the path of Release. 
The other monks, who vainly try to convince him, turn to 
the Buddha. The latter speaks with him, causes lum to 
be thrice admonished by the community, and since all this 
remains fruitless, has the Utk^epaulya procedure performed 
against him, excluding him thus from the community. 

These two accounts show the closest mutual connection 
and in this case too the beginning of the narrative in the 
Skandhnka in moat versions agrees word for word with the 
Vibhanga* Only the Yinaya of the Sarvastivadin and of 
the Mnlasarvastivadin give short independent accounts. 
Here too we find a parallel in a Satra, viz. the Ari- 

•> fe: p. m a 3-b ft; Dh: p. 602 a 9-c 16; XI: pp. S6 c 12-57 b 1* P: Pa- 
liittiya T.XVII1; Ms: T 1442. pp. 040 b 20-041 a 10; Mhs: p. 307 a 3-6 21. 

2| Tiie varinut venaoju* -how the n-lial oeeiTlatiO/ia in describing the 
procccdinga against Ari;{a. ferine mention aTsfi the Utkpepanly.i prorclurc, 
which really is iu its right pluce in the Skandbaka only. The VinSiya of lhe 
Maliisa,aka speaks ev.;n of an attempt ai mediation hy Sariputra. 
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stastitru of the Madhya magama According lo ibis text 

Arista upholds the same wrong doctrine, is advised in 
vain by the mo nhs and is eventually summoned before 
the Buddha, who admonishes him and adds to this a 
general instruction. The agreement here is rather far- 
reaching. Bui. the close relationship of the two accounts 
in ihe Vinaya is not affected thereby. 

Thus we see that in several eases a story in the Sk/in- 
tlkaka agrees with a story in the Vibftanga, and this in such 
a way, that there is no doubt about a dependence. There 
remains the question, on winch side is the dependence. 
A reply to this question is made more difficult by the 
secondary levelling tendency, which is again and again 
observed in these texts. Even the greater or smaller 
length of a story is no proof, since an abridgement of 
the original is as well admissible as an amplification. But 
the following remark may help us. It is a recognized 
fact that the Pratimoksa belongs to the oldesl compo¬ 
nents of the sacred canon of Buddhism. A far-reaching 
agreement of the various versions shows that its text was 
fixed at an early date, and already the Vibhanga contains 
remnants of most ancient explanations. Now, it is cha¬ 
racteristic of the Pratimokga that its regulations extend 
down to particulars. This is nut so much due to a desire 
for precision, but shows on the contrary an incapacity to 
grasp the general principles beyond the particular case. 
A good instance is the Pratimohga precept treated in the 
last place above. This rule of course does not imply that 
only the opinion that the hindering elements do not form 
an obstacle on the path of Release is an offence. Naturally 


0 Chuns (i-4un, 200 - Alagaddupzma\utta , Mnjjhimenikayo. 22. 
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the same goes for all other heretical opinions. But the 
text sticks to the heresy which by chance gave origin to 
the rule, and mentions it alone. Hereby we find a possi¬ 
bility to answer the question put above. The story of 
the monk Arista, who upholds the opinion that the hin¬ 
dering elements do not represent an obstacle on the path to 
Release, belongs to the Pratimoksa and is intended to 
illustrate the relevant Pratimoksa rule. On the other 
side it is wholly improbable that the author of the Skan- 
dhaka , when he had to mention an heretic opinion as 
motive for the Utksepanjya procedure, should hit, without 
a model and out of hundred possibilities, just upon this 
opinion. He has therefore taken the story of Arista from 
the commentary to the Pratimokija. And what is valid 
for one story*, is of course valid for the others too. 

We come thus to the result, that the author of the 
Skandhaka knew, if not already l.he Vibhafiga, at least 
similar explanations to the Pratimoksa, and that lie drew 
some of his stories from them. With this wc have secured 
another source of the old Skandfutku work. But once 
again we can go beyond this. 

For most of the legends in the Skandhaka work we are 
lacking other old sources, and thus we have no possibility 
to ascertain their origin and to decide whether they are 
inventions of the author or come from an earlier tradition. 
But some legends contain also sotra-like sections, and the 
case with them is different, because they often find corre¬ 
spondences in the Sdtrapitaka. I choose as au example 
for this the legend of Srona Kofctvimia in the Curma- 
vasiu (see above, p. 89). In this legend, after the ante¬ 
cedents and the admission of Srojja to the order we find 
the following report. 
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In spite of every effort, Srona cannot succeed in ob- 
taidiug Arhatship; eventually he loses courage and thinks 
of quitting the order and returning to worldly life. The 
Buddha hears of this and instructs him. He asks Sroi?u, 
who as layman had been a good lute player, whether he 
could play when the strings were too tightly strung. Srona 
replies in the negative. In the Bamc way he negativates 
the question whether he could play when the strings were 
loo lax. They must have ju6t the right moderate tension. 
And now the Buddha teaches him. The monk too should 
not stretch his mental powers too much or too little, but 
must keep to the right middle path; then he will reach 
his goal. Srona, takes to heart lliis advice and reaches 
in a short time Arhatship (S: — : Dh: p. 844 b 7-e 7; Mr 
p. 146 o 23-fi 8; P: V, 1, 12-18:, Ms: T 1450, p. 186 a 21 -c 
3; Mbs: p. 481 c 9-25). 

In several versions tlie following narrative is added. 
The disciples, Who have obtained Arhatship, are accustomed 
to go to the Buddha and to communicate to him the know¬ 
ledge they have obtained, in order to get his confirmation 
and thus to be certain of their success. Sroga too docs 
so and speaks of tbe six things, to which an Arhat should 
wholly dedicate himself. The Buddlia approves his words 
and praises him before the assembled disciples (S: — ; 
Dh; pp. 844 1 . 7-845 « 15; M: — ; P: V, 1, 19-28; Ms: 
pp. 186 c 3-187 b 4; Mhs: — ). 

These sections contain both of them instructions like 
those we usually find in the Sutra; and indeed they can 
he found also in the Satrapitnka. In Madhyumagama , 123, 
Samyuktagama, 254 and A figuttaranikdya, VI, 55 both 
sections are united into a Sutra. In Ekottarikdgama , 23, 3 
we find the first section alone as an independent Sutra. 
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From ;>11 this* the question derives, how this double tradi¬ 
tion is to he explained. Are the texts of the StJtrapitaka 
drawn from the Vinaya, or has the latter taken them 
from the Sotrapi^aka? 

Happily we find here too some eases, which make it 
possible for ns to reach a decision. The Posadhasthapa- 
navastu (see above p. ill) begins with a story, in which 
it is told how the Enddba at a Posad ha ceremony refuses 
to recite the Fratimoksa because an unworthy monk is 
present, how Maudgalyayana discovers this monk and 
removes him from the assembly, and how the Buddha 
thereupon delivers a sermon in which he compares 8 
marvellous qualities of the sea with 8 marvellous qualities 
of his doctrine. This section is found in all versions and 
belongs therefore to the old Skandkaka work !| . The Ber- 
mnn on tile 8 qualities of the sea and of the doctrine shows 
a marked sQtra-character; and indeed it is found in the 
Satrapitaka, in Madhyamagama. 87 and in A figuitaranikdyu , 
VIII, 20. If we ask from winch side the borrowing took 
place, we are led in this case to suppose that the text 
originally belonged to the Vinaya, because also the Stitra 
texts quoted above contain the same introductory narra¬ 
tive, which has a meaning and a purpose in the Vinaya 
only. The tendency towards adaptation and completion, 
of which we have already spoken, has apparently contri¬ 
buted to have it taken over into tbe Satrapitaka. But 
there is one peculiarity. Immediately near the said two 
Sutra there is a second text, which also contains the scr- 


Tbe Vinaya of the MuliunrvitliviJin ia conical with a simple reference 
to the MmiJWomaj'onMj. Tbe Vinaya of the Mnhasflcpjhika too ha» only the 
beginning of the story, and thru gives merely the reference. Both the pro¬ 
ceedings ore tantamount to a complete reproduction of the text in this place. 
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mot) of the 8 marvellous qualities of the sea a ad of the 
doctrine and shows merely a different padding: the ^4s«- 
rasiitra (Mudhyatniiguma, 3;» and A tiguttaranikftya, VIII, 
19; also Ekottarifzagama, 42, 4). It narrates how the 
prince of the Asuras Paharado comes to the Buddha and 
is interrogated hy him on the 8 marvellous qualities of 
the sea, whereupon the Buddha in his turn speaks about 
8 marvellous qualities of his doctrine. Notwithstanding 
the difference of the surroundings, the agreement with the 
text of the Pvsadhaslhftpanavastu is so great, that a con¬ 
nection cannot be rejected. How are we to conceive the 
relationship in this eaBC? 

Here the possibility of a decision is given by the fact 
that this is not simply a borrowing, but a recasting of the 
text. This speaks in favour of a borrowing by the author 
of the Skamlhahi. A recasting would he superfluous in 
the case- of a borrowing from the Yinaya into the Sntra- 
pitaka. And indeed, as we have seen above, a borrowing 
of the ’Vinaya text without change has taken place, and 
it is wholly impossible that the same text should be recast 
also iiito the ^4«»rosutro. Things would have been diffe¬ 
rent if the author of the Skandhaka had wished to employ 
for his work the sermon of the 8 marvellous qualities of 
the sea and of the teaching. He could not utiliae the 
story of the Asura prince Paharado, but had to create 
a fraune-story corresponding to the plan of his work. And 
therefore it was he who borrowed and recast the text. 
This is again corroborated by a particular, which he over¬ 
looked while re-creating the text. In the Asurus&tra the 
Buddha inquires about the 8 qualities, because of which 
Asuras like the Bca. ThiB passage, which has a meaning 
only in a conversation with the prince of tbe Asuras, has 
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remained unchanged in Lhe Vinaya. Of four versions 
containing this portion of the Lext, three have preserved 
it This clinches the argument. Things stand as follows. 
The oldest text is the Asurastilru. This was known to 
the auLhor of the Skandhaka and he utilized it for his 
work, by enclosing it in another frame work. Later, as 
a result of the above mentioned tendency to levelling and 
completing, its recast was taken once more into the Stttra* 
pitaka, where it came to re6t side to side with the original 
Sutra. Thus we arrive to the further consequence, that 
the author of the Skandhaka work employed also Siilra, 
which he, when necessary, modified for his own purposes. 

Our researches on the Skawlhuka work itself lead to the 
follow ing results, if we sum up all that we have said above. 
The author had a rich aud varied material available for 
hi6 work. Firstly, collections of Lhc monastic rules were 
already extant. This is no wonder, because a gigantic 
work like this is not created suddenly out of nothing. 
This material was already shaped into form and was, at 
leasL partly, enclosed into the frame of an instruction by 
the Buddha to his earliesL disciples. He had also available 
narratives elucidating the PratimokBa, like those in the 
exiant Vibhanga. Moreover, he could also draw from a 
rich Sfltru tradition; he utilized Sutra which can be found 
in Lhc extant canonical collections. 

Now we can proceed to collect the direct evidence, 
contained in Lhc Skandhaka work, about the Buddhist 
tradition of that period. In the first place we must men¬ 
tion the legend of Srona Kotlkarua, which stands in the 
Carmavastu {see above p. 90) and contains a most impor- 


1) T)h: jijp. 821 fc 10 seqq,; M: p. I SI a 13 «q.; P; IX, 1> 3. 
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tant piece of information 1} . We are told that the Buddha 
causes a couch to be prepared for Sroua Kotlkarna in his 
own cell, when the latter comes to visit him at Sravastl. 
In l.he course of the night he invites him to recite the 
Teaching. Srona obeys and recites a sacred text; the 
Buddha is satisfied and praises his recitation. This passage 
is included in all the versions, and belongs therefore to 
the old core of the Skandhaka work. Besides, ail versions 
give also the name of the text recited by Siojtta Ko’pkarna, 
and all of them, with only one exception, call it the Artha- 
VUTgljdni Sutrdni of the K^udraka (T 198 == SuUanipiita 
Atth okovagga) % 

This piece of evidence means, that at the time of the 
composition of the Skandhaka the Arlhfivargtydni Suirdni 
already existed and were a popular sacred text. This is 
quite credible after the results hitherto obtained. But we 
can infer something more from it. We notice that in that 
period a learned monk was supposed by everybody to 
know' sacred texts handed down in a fixed tradition and 
■was required to be able to recite them in the proper way. 
In other words, there must have existed a well regulated 
system of transmission, in which the sacred texts were 
taught, and learnt. The mention here and in other old 
works chiefly of metrical textsis to be explained by 


•1 Pi.cufised in a brilliant esiay by S. i.ivT, Sur la recitation primitive 
dee textes bottddhiquta, io J. As., 1915, 2, pp. 401-447. 

4 ) Db: p. 845 e 22 shift in chii »; M: p. .144 i 17 akth In ip’in chit tg; P: Mako- 
vagga, V, J3. 9 snfiion’ eva atthakaoaggilcani; IfieydvadSna, p. 20, 24, ortho- 
varglvSjti « (ltrwi\ >tl)is: p. 41G a 5 pa posh'i ching. The SarvAatividin TBcn- 
tinju ou p. 181 5 24/. po-lo-yvn na-chih-t'oshift tnt-tn-ht (Pa ray a pa and Satya- 
darsa S&tra). The MnlasarviUtiv&diu mention besides the Arthavargiyapi 
Sutrani a quantity of other tests (ct. S. Lfcvi, op. cit., pp. 412 ecqq.). 

•■*} On Otjier texts Attested at an early period cf. S. TjB» 7, op. eit., 
pp. ii7 feeqq. 
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the fact that metrical texts were the first to be banded 
down in a fixed form, while for the texts in prose a more 
free form of transmission was allowed for a longer pe¬ 
riod « 

Now we shall turn to the accounts of the councils and 
see what we can glean from them. The account of the 
first council in Rajagjha is preserved in. all versions; it 
belongs to the old core of the Skaiulhaku work and in our 
opinion is an invention of the author of the Skandhaka, 
It relates the compilation of the canon of the sacred scrip¬ 
tures immediately after the death of the Buddha. This 
implies the existence of such a canon, because even if it 
is an invention, such an invention is possible only if at 
the time of its rise a canon was extant, of which it was 
desired to explain the formation. Another important fact 
is that this account gives sufficiently exact informations 
on the contents of the canon. But here the difficulties 
begin. These informations are different in each version, and 
correspond each time to the canon of the school concerned. 
This means that every school has inserted in the old account 
data which agreed with itB own canon. This can be easily 
understood. It was an attempt to make it clear that the 
own canon was the same as that compiled on the first 
council. But it derives hence that these data are fate 
and useless for our purpose. The only thing which inte¬ 
rests us is to know what stood in the old Skandkaka wmk. 
But there is practically no chance of ascertaining it, because 
of the manipulations which the tradition has undergone in 
all the versions. We can onlv ascertain with a sufficient 
degree of certitude which of the canonical collections were 


1) On tbit see the Appendix. 
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mentioned ill the old account. And with this we must 
be content. 

In the first place we can 6 ay that the Abhidharma was 
missing. It is not mentioned in the accounts of the Mahl- 
iSasaka and of the Pali school. Even -with the Mahasam- 
gbika it is missing in the account proper and is merely 
mentioned in passing at the end, before the list - of 
teachers It cannot be assumed that it was omitted 
from the account at a later date, since the Pali school 
and the M ahasamghika and probably also the Mahlsasaka 
possessed an Abhidharma. Its omission in the account 
of the council is therefore a remnant of the old tradition. 
Besides, in the various versions of the Skandhaka work 
we find again and again passages, which speak only of 
Dharma and Vinaya This too is apparently a sign of 
the old situation. We may therefore conclude that the 
author of the Skandhaka work did not know the Abhi¬ 
dharma. This is not surprising, on account of the late 
character of that collection. In fact, the Abhidharma 
works of the various schools, as far as they are extant, 
are so widely diiferent from each other, that they cannot 
go back to a common origin, and thus must have come into 
being only after the split of the schools. 

How are things with the much more important Stltiapi- 
taka? Was it mentioned in the old account of the council? 
This is not at all obvious. The Skandhaka is a pure Vinaya 
work and it is therefore possible that it treated only of 


!) T 142S, p. 492 e IS. 

Cf. II. Oiinr.fCBKRC, Tkt. Viwya Pitoko, vnl. I. pp. X seqq.; cf. also M. 
UoriNCED, £tudn aur Ip conciU de VaiidU (Bibliolhtque du MuieOn, voJ. 20) f 
Louvain 1940, pp. 229 seqq.s and Lhc criliciam of B, DemikviLLjc, A propw 
i iu contih <tv Vstiiati, ill Pau, XJ,. I9SI, p. Hi3, a. 5. 
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tlie compilation of the Vi nay a 1) . T n this ease, however, 
the unanimity of the tradition seems to he in favour of 
the mention of the Soirapitaka. But above any otlier 
element, the role played by Ananda in the aceount of I he 
council seems to me decisive. His rejection in a first 
moment, hi6 obtaining arhatship and the accusations 
levelled against him by Makakasyapa occupy a large 
portion of the account. But tlu6 elaborate introduction 
of his person implies that a particular task was assigned 
to him at the council. One does not occupy himself in 
great detail with a seeondary person, which has nothing 
to do and soon disappears again. Now tine task of Ananda 
at the council is the recitation of the Stltrapitaka. It is 
an unanimous tradition that Lpali recited the Vinaya, 
Ananda the Sutra. And thus the person of Ananda proves 
the presence of the Sul rapitaka in the old account of the 
council. 

So we come to the result that according to the nar¬ 
rative in the old Sftandhaka work, at the first council 
under Mahaka£yapa a canon was compiled, which in¬ 
cluded Vinayapitaka and Stltrapitaka, and thus wc may 
conclude that at the time of the composition of this work 
such a canon was extant. It may he thal. It was not 
yet well settled, that it was later subjected to various 
revisions and amplifications But its existence cannot 
he doubted. 

>) In fact, in the euse of the second council the tradition of the Pali 
school npeuka only of a Vinayaemoglti {Cuiiorojtgfl, XlT, 2, 9); the saino does, 
only in more detail, the Vinaya of the Mahas&raghika (T 1425, p. 492 b 22 *cqq.). 

2 ) An interesting piece of evidence ia found in Mahavttggtt, 111, 5. 9; 
The monks arc permitted to leave temporarily the retirement of the rainy 
«hsod, when a householder calls them in order to communicate a Shtru, 
which otherwise would threaten to he lost. Tliis rule apparently applies to 
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This is whyl we can glean from lhe accounts of the 
councils. It is very little, hut it happily completes the 
results hitherto obtained, it entitles us to the conclusion 
that the various texts, the use of which by the author of 
the Sfcandhalca we have ascertained, belonged to fixed 
canonical collections. And this in its turn makes it pos¬ 
sible to gain a general picture of the contents of these 
collections. 

Thus we can consider the question put at the beginn¬ 
ing of this chapter as answered; tve shall now try to give 
a short. Anal.summary of all our results. They give the 
following picture. 

At the time of the compilation of the old Skandhaka 
work ahout 100 years after the Nirvana the Buddhist 
tradition had already reached an advanced stage of deve¬ 
lopment. A collection of the sacred scriptures, including 
Dharma and Vinaya, was already in existence. The 
Vinaya included the Pratimoksa, narratives of the type 
of the Vibkaitga and much material on the monastic rules, 
which the Buddha was 6aid to have communicated to hi6 
disciples. The collection of the Stttra, which existed on 
its side, was handed down hy a regular machinery of trans¬ 
mission, and we can ascertain a number of texts which 
belonged to it already in that period. 

On this basis the author of the Skandkaka created Ins 
work. In doing so he was inspired hy the model of the 
Vedic collections, which he wished to confront with some¬ 
thing of equal standing. He gathered the whole material 
on the Buddhist monastic rules into a great well-planned 
unity. Above all, he gave it a solid cohesion, by Ailing 

a period in which ihc collection of the SuUa wat not. yet concluded. At the 
same lime it •(hows how the inosl different circles contributed to the collection. 
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it into the frame of a biography of the Buddha. He began 
with the life of the Buddha till his illumination and the 
gaining of the first disciples. Then he told step by step 
how the Buddha was induced to give to the monks the 
precepts which form the monastic rules. Tire balkiness 
of the material limited him in many long passages to dry 
enumerations. In the intervals he tried again and again 
to subdivide and to enliven the whole through lengthy 
tales and inserted legends. At the end he narrated the 
death of the Buddha and the compilation of the sacred 
texts on a first council. A list of teachers was intended 
to witness the validity of the tradition and the credibility 
of the text. In his work he utilized everything out of 
the ancient tradition that appeared to him. serviceable. 
He employed stories from the commentaries to the Pra- 
titnokga and ineluded some Stttra texts, which he modi¬ 
fied according to his needs. Above everything there 
stands his own accomplishment and his great, almost 
artistic power of formation. _ And thus he created a work 
which looks imposing, if we imagine it in its original 
shape, and which hardly found a match in his times: the 
first great literary work of Buddhism. 

With this our main research is at an end. We have 
reached the goal set at the beginning by ascertaining the 
original form of the Skandkuku and by gaining an insight 
into the sources and the compilation of the work. In 
the way of conclusion I would like to discuss briefly two 
items to which a particular interest is attached, i.e. the 
biography of the Buddha included in the Sknndhaka work 
and the beginnings of the Buddhist church history, which 
are also connected herewith. 
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6. - Thr biocraphv of the Buddha am) the heoinmncs 
of the Buddhist church history. 

The biography of the Buddha, which form? the frame 
of the old. Shandkaku work, elicits a particular interest. 
The greater part of what we believe to know of the life 
of the Buddha, goes hack to it. As we have seen above, 
not only the most famous later biographies, like the Nuluna- 
katkti or the Ltiliitivistara, arc derived from it, hut also 
early texts like the Cutuxparisatsutra or the Af ahapari- 
nirva^asutra originally belonged to it. The more impor¬ 
tant becomes thus the question, how we arc to consider 
it, whether it is to he looked upon as ancient tradition 
or as creation of the author of the Skandktika . Of 
course this question cannot he fully dealt with within 
the limits of the present essay. I shall limit myself, the¬ 
refore, to show by an example the direction in which a 
solution is to he looked for, For this purpose T choose 
a section of the Mahaparinirvanasutra l) , on which de¬ 
tailed studies are now available, viz. the events that took 
place at the Capala-Caitya near Vaisali during the last 

0 In illy study I shall take into account only the texts of the canonical 
collections, because the Use of texts tvllOsc origin and value Ytc cannot ascer¬ 
tain is only a source of confusion. Of these canonical text-, the Sanskrit 
version edited hy E. Wald schmidt (Ahhandlnngen der Deutschen Akademie 
dtr Wissenschaftcn zu Berlin, KJaf.se fur Sprue ben, latoratur nnd Kunet, 
1950, Ko. 2-3) reproduces the tradition of the SarvastivGdin and Moiaearvii- 
slivfidin, -which seein to have differ red Only iu minor details. We possess, 
heeide, the text of the Dharwaguptaka in the Chinese Ch'ong a-haii (T I) 
und the text of the I’ali school (Digfianikoya, XVI). 
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journey of the Buddha 1J . Its contents are about as 
follows 3) . 

During his stay at the Capala shrine the Buddha talks 
with Ananda of the beauty of Vaisall and remarks that 
the man w'ho is master of the 4 parts of the miraculous 
power (vddkipada) can prolong his life till the end of a 
world age. In spite of a tltrcefold repetition. Ananda 
does not understand the hint and remains silent. Mara, 
the tempter, approaches the Buddha and invites him to 
enter Nirvana. He had done so already immediately after 
the illumination, but at that 1.1 me the Buddha held decla¬ 
red that he w T ould not enter Nirvana before he had pro¬ 
claimed the Teaching and assured its continuation by 
founding a community. Mara reminds him of that w r ord 
and points onI. that the condition is now fulfilled. The¬ 
reupon the Buddha declares that in three months' lime he 
would enter Nirvana, and he gives up his living force 
(y£i>i<«ifamirfcuru). A terrible earthquake accompanies this 
event. Ananda, who feels the earthquake with great 
wondering, accosts the Buddha and inquires about the 
reason. The Buddha enumerates in detail the eight motives 
of an earthquake. Now' Ananda recognizes his mistake 
and begs the Buddha to prolong his life till the end of 


1) Thin text hat h«eu treated in detuil by i). WlNuISCG in bis Assay Mara 
Uttd Buddha (Abb-ludlungen dm philolOgisoh'hi&lnrisehen Clagje dei kbnigUch 
e-teksiseben Gcaeilsehaft. dcr WisseNUehaftei*. XV/t, J.tipzlg 189.3); the diffe¬ 
rent versions of tha BhGmitulaxulra bnve been thoroughly discussed by 
J. I'nXYLCSKI, Le Parininapa el Us JiwvuraiUta dn Buddha (Extr.lit du J. At., 
1918* 1929, Paris 1929); it ka* ulso been touched upon by B. Wsldscbmidl in 
his auaiyaif of the (Die Ueherltifrmng vom Lcbenxcnde 

det Buddha, Abhumllungea d«r Akadexuie tier Wiasetw-buftcn in OflttingATi, 
pbil.-hiat. Klossc. Driltc FolgA, .No. 29*30, Gottingen 1944*1948). 

*) S and Ms; iii Waidschmjdt 15,1*18,9; Db; T 1, pp. 13 ft 19*17 ft 17; 
P: lAghanihdya, XVI, 3, 1*48. 
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the world age. Bui. the Buddha refuses; blow it is too late, 
and he cannot take hack his given word 1) . 

In this text a particular alien l ion is deserved by llic 
sermon of the Buddha on the causes of earthquake, because 
it has been handed down also elsewhere. Besides the above 
quoted passage of the Makdpftrinirl'dnasutra , we find it 
also in the Aiiguttnranikdyu , VIII, 70 (vol. IV, pp, SOS- 
313) and in the Kkottotrikdguma , 42, 5 (T 125, pp. 753 c 
11-754« 11). In those texts eight causes of an earth¬ 
quake are everywhere listed. There is, besides, also another 
sermon of the Buddha, in which he speaks of three causes 
of an earthquake. This is found in the Mahdpurinirvd- 
nasutra of the Malasarvastivadin 22,1-23,8 and in the 
Madhyamiigama t 36 {T 26, pp. 477 6 21-478 h 12). And 
thus we stand before the question, how these numerous 
parallel texts arc to be explained. 

The parallel existence of similar texts is not difficult 
to explain. At the side of the sermon on the eight causes 
of an earthquake in the Mohdparinirvdnasutra, we have a 
similar sermon in the Siitrapitaka 9. And in the same 
way at the side of the sermon on the three causes of an 
earthquake in the Mahdparinirvdnusutm w'o find a similar 
sermon in the Sotrapilaka. This is due, however, to the 
often mentioned levelling and completing tendency. The 
texts, which seemed to be missing in the one Pitaka, were 
transferred from the other Pitaka. In this ease it is easv 
to ascertain in which direction the transfer look place. 


U I «lo not. go into further dr tails, chiefly into the nddit.inni in the PsJi 
version, which Ore without importance for our purpose, 

; ) Its presence in the AvgutlaronikSyu uud the Ekottarika^ama docs not 
imply a parallel existence, because it. is included in the B sm c collection of 
different schools. 
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The sermon on the eight causes of an earthquake in the 
Muhdporinirvanasutra is attested by all versions and is 
hrmlv knit together wiLh ihe action of the narrative. It 
belongs therefore originally to the Muhaparinirvanasuira 
and in the Sotrapitaka il represents a secondary borrowing. 
A trace of it still appears also in Lhe Anguaarnnikaya, 
where the whole antecedents have been borrowed along 
with the sermon, although here they are ont of place and 
unjustified. On the other side the sermon on the three 
causes of an earthquake in the Mahaparinirvanasutni is 
attested in only one version, is unconnected 'with the action 
and forms a superfluous double of the proceeding sermon 
on the eight causes. It belonged, therefore, originally to 
the Sotrapitaka and w r as transferred from there into the 
MuhdparinirvuttasiUm . Thus the situation becomes much 
simpler. We have only to accepL at the origin a sermon 
on the eight causes of an earthquake in the Mahapari - 
nirrdnusutra and a second sermon on the three causes of 
an earthquake in the Sotrapitaka. It only remains to 
explain Lhe relationship of these tw r o texts. 

Now iL is obvious, and iL has never been denied, that 
the sermon of Lhe three causes of an earthquake in the 
Sotrapitaka is more archaic than the sermon on the eight 
causes in lhe Mahnparinirvdnaauirfi . It mentions, along 
with Lhe natural causes of an earthquake and the super¬ 
natural powers of an ascetic, only Lhe imminenL death of 
a Buddha as a further cause. The sermon in the Maha- 
parinirvanasutra on the other side represents every impor¬ 
tant event in the life of a Buddha as accompanied hy an 
earthquake. The whole narrative in the Sotrapitaka is 
also much simpler and more archaic. An earthquake 
happens and the Buddha explains lo Ananda that it por- 
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tends liift imminent death. This is an incident which can 
quite easily be bused on an historical fact. We can sup¬ 
pose without difficulty, that some time before the death 
of the Buddha there was an earthquake and that he saw 
in it, on account of his advanced age, an omen of his im¬ 
minent death. The story in the MahdpaTiyiirvdnasulra is 
quite different. Here the Buddha gives tip his living force 
out of hlis own decision and therefore causes the earthqua¬ 
ke. He would have had the possibility of living till the 
end of the cosmic age. It is the intervention of Mara which 
gives the motive for his decision. This is an advanced 
stage of the growth of the legend. Thus we come to this 
conclusion: The Bhumicuiasutru of the Sfltrapitaka repre¬ 
sents the old tradition. The account in the Mtih&pari* 
nirvunaifutra, on the contrary, is a later modification and 
development. 

But who was responsible for this modification? I 
think it was the author of the Skandhaka work. The 
way in which an old Sutra is here manipulated and made 
serviceable for his aims is exactly the same as we have 
noticed with the ^urusutra (see above, pp. 147 seqq.). 
There are also other elements which point towards him. 
The essential point in the process of modification is that 
the earthquake is caused by the action of the Buddha and 
that his death is not simply imminent, but he consciously 
gives up his living force. This conscious action of the 
Buddha requires a justification, and this is given by the 
intervention of Mara. But since the influence of Mara 
alone cannot determine the action of the Buddha, a further 
motive is added in the shape of the uncomprehending 
behaviour of the disciple Ananda, which dissuades the 
Buddha from a prolongation of his life. Thus the whole 
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incident represents an unitary event ant] fool.6 on a unitary 
conception, behind which stands a wise and far-seeing 
shaj»e-giver, Mara upon corning on the scene reminds the 
Buddha of an earlier talk which he had had with him shortly 
after his illumination 1J . This reminder has been intro¬ 
duced liy somebody who mastered the legend of the Bud¬ 
dha in its entirety anti aimed at bringing it into an uniLary 
form. This is the case of the author of the Skatidhaka 
work. Besides, we find such references in passages which 
certainly go back to him. They are therefore characte¬ 
ristic of his method of working. Such a reference stands 
in the Pravrajydvaslu. In the CeXuspttrifatsiitrn the Bud¬ 
dha had sent out his disciples and had empowered them 
to accept monks in the order through the formula of the 
triple refuge. In the Pravrajyavastu this passage is quo¬ 
ted, whereupon this sort of ordination is abolished and 
the final regulation is introduced (sec above, pp. 73 seq.). 
The account of the first council is due to Lhe author of 
the Skandfmka, and there too we come across such refe¬ 
rences. The unseemly expressions of a monk upon hear¬ 
ing the news of the death of the Buddha, related in the 
Mohaparinirvanasutra are taken up in the account of the 
council; they give to Mahakasyapa the occasion for the 
convocation of the council^. In Lhe Mahaporinirvana- 
siilm the Buddha inflicts the Brahmadapda upon the 

n Estant in the Catuaporifafcs ulra of the Mula#«rvSfilivu(J(n (in E. %'uld- 
-cbmidt event l); bat thn reference in the MahaptirinirvrtQuxuiru of tho Dliar- 
magnptaka and of tile Pfili school show, that their tradition too n\u(,t have 
contained tbi; episode. 

S: T 1435. pp. 145 e 25-146 a 3; Uh: T I, p. 28 e 13-16; T 1428, p. 966 6 
17-21; P: Dighanikaya, XVt, 6, 20; Mbs: j4f r)ASpar<nimJ;»r>*ulra, 48,9- 11; T. J451, 
p. 4i)J a 17-24: Mbs: T 1425, p. 490 a 14-29. 

n S: T. 1435, p. 447 a 28-i 3; Dh: 1’ 1428, p. 966 e 13-lfi; M: T 1421, 
p. 190 b 20-24; P: Cullavoggo , XI,. 1, 1; Ms: — ; .Mbs: T 1425, p. 490 a 2J seq. 
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monk Chanda 1J . The account of the council narrate* 
the execution of the punishment. 2) . We may be, therefore, 
justified in seeing the hand of the author of the Skantfluika 
work in the reference to the earlier talk of Mara with the 
Buddha, which creates a link between the Makaparimr- 
vanasiUra and the Catusparisatsutrn. 

There is another clement. One of the essential changes 
in the sermon on the causes of an earthquake concerns 
the position of Ananda J) . While in the Bkumivalasutra 
no fault attaches to him, in the Muhdparinirvanasulra he 
is hlamed because his foolish behaviour causes the Buddha 
not to prolong his life till the end of the cosmic age. 
But this lowering of Ananda’s position is rooted above 
alt in the account of the council and is closely connected 
with the position occupied there by Mahakasyapa. In 
the account of the council Mahakasyapa plays an out* 
standing role. He is represented as the recognized head 
of the community and everything is done according to 
his instructions. On the contrary Ananda, whom we 
would rather expect to he the testamentary executor of 
the deceased Buddha, is much lowered in status and is 
deeply humbled by Mahakasyapa. Both facts are remarka¬ 
ble and both stand in contrast with the rest of the earlv 

v 

tradition. In the tradition of the Sutrapitaka Mahaka¬ 
syapa is a prominent disciple, but does not specially stand 
out and is not often mentioned, with the exception of the 
Kdsyapasarnyuktu of the Sa rnyuhtagama *K On the con- 

1) Ob; T I t p. 26 a 17-21; P: T>i s haniJtdya, XVJ. 6. 4; Ms; Mahufiurinir- 
vanuxiUrn, 2£>, 13-J5; T 1451. p. 391 c 20*25. 

*) M: T 142 J, p. 102 « 5-19; 1'; Cultovtgga, XI, 1, 12 and 15, 

*) C.t. J. PB/YUrHici, op, fit., pp. 78 

4) Sarnyulttasamo, T 99, y«. 1136-1114; '1 100, Xo. 111-119; Satnyum- 
n&ayO' XVI. 
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irary Ananda is the closest attendant of the Buddha and 
in the Mttkupurinirvdnasiilra he still is hie nearest confi¬ 
dent 1J . The author of the acconnL of the council, i.e. 

m 

the author of the Skundkaka^ has proceeded to a deep 
reaching modification and revaluation of the tradition 
concerning the position of Ananda and Malta kasyapa. It 
is thus likely that, the lowering of the status of Ananda 
connected with ihe re-creation of Lhe BkumU-dJasutru is 
also to be attributed to him. 

Besides, we have the following to take into account. 
In the account of Lhe council Makakas'yapa heaps upon 
Ananda a series of reproaches, among which also that 
through his fault the Buddha has not. prolonged his life 
till Lhe end of the cosmic age z \ Bul since this fault of 
Ananda, as we have seen, is not an old tradition but was 
auributed to him only upon the transformation of the 
Bk&micalasutra , we are justified in supposing that it is an 
invention of the same man, who put iL on his charge 
in Lhe account of Lhe council. At the same time this 
taking up again the fault of Ananda, already narrated 
once, represents one of those brackets employed by the 
author of Lhe Skamlhaka for knitting into a unity the 
events related; it is characteristic of hie working method. 
Everything invites to the conclusion that thiB transfor¬ 
mation of the Bhiimif'.alasutra iulo an episode of the Mafoa- 
parinirv&nasutra is the work of the author of the Skantlhaka. 

We come thus to the result that this section of the 
MahdparlnindnasHfra^ as we have it now, is not to be 

!) Aptly pointed out by E, WAIDSCHMIDT, Die UeburiieJ'ezU ng vom Lchvns- 
er><ie dts Buddha, y. 34-0 spq. 

*1 S; T 3435. p. 449 6 21-28; Ob: T 1425, P> 967 <■ 11-17; M; T 1421, 
p. 191 6 19-23; P: Cuifovagga, XI, 1, 10; Ms: T 1431, p, 405 a 16-19; Mbs: 
T 1425, p. 492 o 24-29. 
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considered as an old tradition, but as the creation of the 
author of the Skandhaka, who of course employed for it 
older traditional materials. His working method iB clearly 
recognisable. He deals quite freely with the tradition, 
gives it another meaning and completes it. through inven¬ 
tions of his own. And everything is subordinated to a 
unitary plan. He inserts the single incidents in the frame¬ 
work of a great narrative, he carefully places them in agree¬ 
ment and joins them the one to the other through quota¬ 
tions. Also the employ of the various persons is well 
thought of, and the role attributed to them i6 kept inva¬ 
riable according to a fixed plan. 

What we have shown here at the hand of one example, 
is however valid for the whole Mahaparinirvanasutru, nay, 
for the whole life of the Buddha in the Skandhuha. Already 
the threads issuing from the said episode and running in 
all directions are sufficient evidence. Wherever else we 
may start investigating, we come always to the same 
result. The biography of the Buddha, which forms the 
framework of the old Skandhaka text, is not authentic 
old tradition, but a legendary tale, the work of the author 
of the Skandhaka, 

This gives rise to important inferences. As seen above, 
this biography is the basis of the most famous later bio¬ 
graphies of the Buddha, and authoritative texts such as 
the Mahaparinirt’dnnsuira and the Catnsparisatsutra are 
drawn from it. But these are the most important sources, 
upon which we have hitherto based our knowledge of the 
life of the Buddha. Once we have recognized that they 
all go hack to a legendary tale, which was created only in 
the 4th century B. C. about one hundred years alter 
the Nirvapa, they cease to represent primary sources. 
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They may in future he utilised only in a* far a& we can 

recognize in Lhem borrowings from earlier tradition. What 

we know and arc able to know about the person and 

the life of ihc Buddha, is therefore even less than we have 

hhhcrlo believed; wc musL prepare ourselves to relegate 

in the realm of fable many things which were believed 

Lo be trustworthy tradition. And yet even Lhia conclusion 

represents a progress. Above all, Lhe way is open for a 

sc rutin v of Lhe tradition much more detailed and exact 
¥ 

than was hitherto possible. Upto now it was the cusLom 
to weigh and value the traditional information about the 
life of Lhe Buddha chiefly according to its credibility. Now 
wc get the possibility of examining and classifying it on 
the ground of exact research of the sources. The future 
tasks of scholarly research arc about as follows. Firstly 
we must determine how far the extant information on Lhe 
life of lhe Buddha depends on the biography in lhe old 
Skandhaka work, and how far independent traditions have 
maintained themselves at its side. Then we must gain a 
picture as clear as possible of Lhe biography in Lhe Shan- 
dkaka. This cannot be any more judged on criteria of 
credibility, which fail in front of a legendary cycle, because 
even inventions may look. ijuiLe credible. On the contrary, 
we must ascertain hy careful analyse which part of old 
iradition has been worked into it by the author. This 
will be little in comparison to whaL was hither lo accepted 
as credible. Bui what lias heen ascertained in this way, 
will be much more exactly determined for age and origin 
than the information with which we were wont to work 
hitherto; it will therefore permil a much more exact jud¬ 
gement and valuation. And this is in the last place the 
only decisive thing in science. 
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Now some words on the earliest church his lory of 
Buddhism. Iii the most countries in which Buddhism 
obtained greater importance and developped a rich lite¬ 
rature, it produced also historical works of a peculiar 
character, half religious and half laic. We find examples 
in Ceylon and South-Eastern Asia as well as in Tibet and 
Mongolia, The point of departure is as a rule a church 
history originating from the home country and treating 
the oldest period. To Lhis the chureh history of the 
eountry eoncerned is added. In the same way secular histo¬ 
rical sources of various kinds are mixed together. These 
works arc highly interesting, because they represent histo¬ 
rical sources of the greatest importance inspite of the 
diversities in their composition and of the unequal value 
of their component parts. 

In the course of our researches we have touched upon 
two church histories of the home country (see above, 
pp. 56 seqq.) of the sort that served as starting point for 
ihesc historical works. We have seen that they are con¬ 
nected with and issued from the framework narrative of 
the old Skatulhuka text. The question arises, whether this 
result gives U6 the possibility of gaining a more precise 
idea of the value of these works as historical sources. 
This question will be briefly answered here 

The two works mentioned above are the church history 
of the Sarvastivadin, which was included in the Asoka- 
rdjas&tra, and the church history of the Pali school, which 
is contained in the Singhalese chronicles. Both show, 
a6 already explained, approximately the following struc- 

!> On the esrlie&t history of the patriarchs sec M. HoEirforn, siw 

h concii* de Vaiiali (Bibliothcque du Mnseon, Vul, 20), Louviiin lV4fi, pp. )97 
and the literature there quoted. 
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ture. At the beginning stands the demise of the Buddha 
and the account of the council of Bujagrha, The histoiy 
of the earliest patriarchy comes next. It is followed hy 
the legend of the own school heads. Upagupta and Tissa, 
after whom come more patriarchs. 

In order to form an opinion about these accounts, we 
must keep in view the fact, that their starting point is 
the account of the death of the Buddha and of the first 
council. This comes from the framework narrative of the 
Skandhaka , since the account of the council is an invention 
of its author. It follows that the beginnings of these 
church histories must have come into being later tlum the 
old Skundkaka work, at a time when its framing narra¬ 
tive w'as already generally accepted. But this is the 
middle of the 2nd century afteT the Nirvana at the earliest. 
People have begun only very late to fix the tradition on 
the earliest history of the Buddhist church. This is not 
surprising. We often exert ourselves to fix a tradition 
only when it threatens to go lost or is already lost for 
a great part. And indeed the said works are already 
attached to legends. 

The second point upon which we must turn our atten¬ 
tion is the uncommonly long duration of the lives of the 
earliest patriarchs according to these accounts. The heads 
of the own schools are attached immediately or through 
but few intermediaries to the personal disciples of the 
Buddha. This looks suspicious. And in fact this suspicion 
turns out to be justified. Let us consider firstly the chinch 
history of the Sarvustivadin. It knows two heads of the 
school, Madhyantika foT Kasmir and Upagupta for Ma¬ 
thura. Of these, Madhyantika is immediately connected 
as pupil with Anunda, Upagupla is ao through Sanavasa. 
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In the case of Madhyantika this cannot possibly l>e true. 
We have about hint another tradition in the church history 
of the Pali school, and there he appears among the mis¬ 
sionaries who were sent out under Asoka l) . Thus in the 
case of Madhyantika, the apostle and the head of the 
Sarviisl ivadin school of Kasmir, there are two opposite 
traditions, which contradict and exclude each other. The 
one makes him a pupil of Ananda and shifts the mission 
to Kasmir to the earliest times of the Buddhist church; 
the other knows hint as one of the missionaries of the 
times of Asoka. Of course there is no doubt that the 
second tradition alone deserves credence. The conse¬ 
quence is that the church history of the Sarvastivadin is 
in this case unhistorical. It hits arbitrarily shifted the 
iegend of Madhyantika and of the conversion of Kasmir 
to the earliest period of the Buddhist church, either because 
its author lacked precise information about the origin of 
Madhyantika, or because he intentionally suppressed it 
and made him a pupil of Ananda, in order to secure for 
him the precedence above the local saint of Mathura. 

How is the situation with Upagupta and Sanavasa? 
The church history makes of £anavaga too a pupil of 
Ananda. Can we give it credence? Happily here another 
source comes to our help, the account of the council of 
Vaisall in the Sknndhaka. Here among the leading elders 
of the community of that time we meet one SambhGto 
Sayavasi, who dwells on the mount Ahoganga and whose 
identity with the patriarch of Mathura cannot be doubted. 
When we hear that a personal pupil of Ananda takes part 


See above, p. iS seqq. 

J) £>fa; p. 070 i 4; Iff: p. L»3 a 20; F: XII, 1, 8; in S: |>. 451 a 6 Mathura 
is mentioned as dwelling place. 
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in the council of Yaisali IDO or 110 years after the Nirvana, 
this implies an age of at least one hundred years, which 
is not very credible. It is a pity that the account of the 
council does not give us any trustworthy data on this 
subject. With the aim of bestowing the greatest possible 
authority upon the elders of the council, in several versions 
all sort of monks are made into pupils of Ananda, of 
Aniruddha and of Upali. Of course we cannot work with 
this material. Still, the account contain* some data iu 
which a trustworthy tradition seems to have been preser¬ 
ved, and among these 1 reckon the following. Among the 
elders, whom the convoke! of the council Yaso Kaluga* 
kaputto tries to win over because of their great influence, 
three stand out and arc esteemed above the others: Sam- 
bhoto Sanavasi, Uevato and Sabbakami. The account 
of how Yaso approaches them in order to win them over, 
lays great stress on their holiness and great knowledge. 
And here we find a peculiar fact. Just here, where it 
would be so obvious to stress pupilhood with a persona! 
disciple of the Buddha, the tradilion is halting. In the 
case of Sambhuto .Sanavasi and of llevato the majority 
of the versions (Dh, M, P) 11 knows nothing of this pupil- 
hood, only for Sabbakami it is attested in Dearly all ver¬ 
sions (S, M, P) S) . Tins agrees also with what follows, 
Yaso turns to Sambhato Sanavasi and Revato because of 
their influence; and he turns to them first of all. Then 
we are told that at that time there lived in Vais all an old 
monk, the oldest in the whole community, viz. Sahba- 
kami, and that Y'aso and his helpers deemed it expedient' 

0 Dh: pp. 970 6 4-6 and %<) c 2-4; M: p. ] 9.1/i 20 aod 22 seij.; 1*. Xii, 
1, 8 and 9; Me and Mhs. are irrelevant fur thin Account, 

n S: p. t.i2 c 12-14; M: p. 193 6 25-27; J*: XTI, 2, 4, 
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to approach him too. The esteem tvith which Sabbakami 
is smrounded reposes upon hi ft grand age and his rank 
as the oldest monk in the community. There is therefore 
a chance that he might slill have been a personal pupil 
of Ananda. And thus we gain a quite credible picture 
of the situation. It is possible that at the time of the 
council of Vais all theTC still lived a very old monk, who 
in his young age had been a disciple of Ananda. But 
this was a particular case and an exception. The others, 
Sambhtlto Sanavasi and llcvato, were energetic and active 
heads of schools, no decrepit old men. It is impossible 
to believe that they were disciples of Ananda. We reach 
thus the conclusion that Sapavasa in all likelihood was 
no pupil of Ananda, }>nl. was arbitrarily placed in relation 
with him by the author of the chinch history. 

In this w ay we obtain the following Tesult for the church 
history of the Sarvastivadiu. It came into being at a 
relatively late period. Its author had no trustworthy 
information for the cailicst times. Therefore he utilized 
as starting point for hib narrative the legends forming the 
final portion of the framing narrative of the Skandhaka, 
and added to it what he kncw T about the patriarchs of his 
school, the oldest of wdiom he arbitrarily made into a 
pupil of Ananda. His account is thus for this pari, devoid 
of any historical value. 

And now we want to examine the parallel section in 
the church history of the Pali school. Here the list of 
patriarchs is as follows: Upali, Dasako, Sonako, Siggavo 
and Moggalipulto. Thi6 means that two other names arc 
inserted between the disciple of the Buddha, Upali, and 
the head of the Pali school, Tisso Moggaliputto and his 
teacher Siggavo. This eau6C6 at fiT6t a good impression. 
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But the period of time that must be filled is much 
longer, because Tisso Moggaliputto as a contemporary of 
Asoka is later than Sagavasa by much more than one 
hundred years. And indeed a close examination shows 
that this list is by no means better than that of the Saz- 
vastivadin. We have no mean to ascertain the origin of 
the names Dasako and Sonako 1> . But the following 
arouses our suspicions. In DipavuWsa, IV, w. 27—46 
and V, w. 76-107 the list of patriarchs is treated at great 
length, with exact details as to when the several patriarchs 
w^re ordained, for how long they were bearers of the tra¬ 
dition, i.e. patriarchs (vinayapamokkha mhutvu), and when 
they entered Nirvana. If we place together the ages of 
the five above mentioned patriarchs, we obtain the numbers 
74, 64, 66, 76 and 80 (86)These indicate the monastic 
age, i.e. the years after ordination, as it. is always the case 
in the Vinava and as we are expressly told here Since 
ordination can take place at the age of twenty at. the 
earliest, this would give for each patriarch an age of at 
least 91, 81, 86, 96 and 100 (106) years. All of them ought 
to have reached an extraordinarily old age. This is im¬ 
probable, but not yet impossible. But completely incre¬ 
dible is the following. According to the same text, when 
Dasako assumed the rank of patriarch after the death of 
his teacher, he counted 14 years after ordination, Sonako 22, 
Siggavo 21 and Moggaliputto 12. They were at this time 
young monks according to Buddhist ideas 4) ; and Dasako 

0 I prefer in abstain from expiations hused merely on superficial similarity 
of names. 

*) There i» no need to concern oorsclvca with email difference* in the tradition. 

9) See Dipavamsa, V, v. 95. 

*) The contrast is very sharp if we compare the old uge which all of 
them are said te have reached. 
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and Moggaliputto could not even he reckoned among the 
elders, the Sthavira. We are thus expected to believe 
that the patriarchs on point of death handed over the 
task of .maintaining the Teaching not to one of the oldest 
monks, J>nt to junior .monks; and this in front of the great 
stress laid by Buddhism on seniority. Such things .may 
have happened now and then, in the case of exceptionally 
able and gifted monks, hut as a rule iL is impossible. It 
would he hanking too much on our credulity. For this 
peculiarity of the tradition there is hut one explanation. 
It is an attempt to cover a large period of time with few 
traditional names. With this aim in view it was neces¬ 
sary to make the single persons to patriarchs as early 
as possible and to attribute to them the longest possible 
duration of life, as it has happened in the Dlpavamsa. But 
from this we can infer that here too we are not confronted 
with an authentic early tradition. Here too the patriarch* 
of the own school arc attached to the legendary patriarchs 
of the earliest times, with two more name* added on account 
of the greater interval of lime. The list thus formed has 
as little historical value as the series of patriarchs in the 
church history of the. Sarvastivadin. 

There is one question that remains to he answered. 
The DZpavattisa gives precise dates and supports them by 
synchronisms with the contemporary kings of Magadha 
and Ceylon. Is this mere invention? But we cannot 
discuss this question, because we would quit the ground 
of the Yinaya, with which alone we are concerned here. 
All the rest must he reserved for separate research, at 
the centre of which will stand the Singhalese chronicles. 
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APPENDIX 


Tradition and sirlctitjk op the extant Vinaya works. 

According to unimpeachable information, the sacred 
scriptures of the Buddhists were fox a long time handed 
down orally and were put into writing only later 
Uu-ston in his C'os-byu rt speaks of such a written redac* 
tion after the third council =t . According to the Dipa- 
vutnsa a redaction was, effected in Ceylon under king Vatta- 
gamani Abhaya in the 1st century B. C. 3 * The compi¬ 
lation of the old Skandkaka work belongs thus to the 
period of oral tradition and this has deeply influenced 
the nature of the extant versions* 

What oral tradition was able to accomplish in India, 
is shown by the instance of the Vedic collections, whose 
bulky texts were faithfully handed down through the 

l ) The attempt of F. Weller in Asia Major , V, 193ft, pp. 190-164, to prove 
the information in the Dipamnts « to be untrustworthy. repose; upon 11>« wrong 
Ose of 3 correct principle. When a pi eon of information appear.) in different 
plur.es in two version* of the ;am« Work, we tire justified in eontdderin" it 
a Inter interpolation. But the AfctAut'aWKU it nol simply another version of 
the Vipttva ma, but o complete re-creation, the author of which sometime- 
hchftve; very freely in arranging the material; taken over from the parent 
work. When it plures an item in another place than thn Dtpaeatosa does, 
tbit prove; nothing. Beatles, oral transmission WJla very largely used even 
after I he Written red.tel ion of lire scriptures had taken place; this it shown 
liy the Useful materials gathered by P. DKMifcviLLC, A propos da conciU de 
Vaitali, in T'oitug Fao, XL, 1931, p. 245, n, 1. 

*) History of Buddhism (Ckos JiiiyUn) by Bastion, trim!. hy E. Obermillcr, 
2nd i»art (Materifilicu aur K.m\iic ties Jluddbismu*, J9, Heft), Heidelberg 1932, 
p. 10 i. 

i) Dipavnniso, 2<l, v. 2<l *etj. = ilfoAitatnsa, 33. vv. lftO seq. 
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centuries. But that was a special case. Something of 
the sort was possible only where the transmission of the 
text6 was assured by a standing well-regulated tradition 
system.. In. most cases conditions were not so favourable. 
Above all. only in the rarest cases a work may have been 
taken ovpr a$ sacred text in a standing tradition chain 
immediately' after its compilation. And before this hap¬ 
pened, it was subjected to roost serious deformations in 
an uncertain tradition 

Generally speaking we may envisage things as follows. 
At the beginning there is a time of free transmission, 
during 'which the text is rendered in free words from me¬ 
mory. Memorial sentences, mostly' couched in the form 
of verses, probably came early lo the help of the memory. 
This sort of transmission has always been employed with 
less important texts. I recall, c.g. how the Jainas fixed 
down by means of memorial sentences the contents of tile 
legends which they inserted in their sermons, but left 
the execution in detail to the reciter The passage to 
an established tradition is marked by the appearance of 
fixed formulae. These are known to everybody from the 
Buddhist and Jaiiui tradition. Wherever a subject of 
common recurrence is treated, it is couched in the same 


l) That text:; «JbouM lie Kuhjectvd to strongest. distortion? in their earliest, 
period, ift itu or cur reuse which repeats itself Under the most different circum¬ 
stances. The texts of the old Creel; poets Wert fixed, when true editions bet*.In 
to appear in I tie regular hook trade. The most serious and often irreparable 
corruptions took plate before that time. 

J > I,. Aladorf calls filch texts .1 collect ion of key-words as basis for 
the sermon And characterize!) them as “ uu fixation of the skeleton of the 
oral tradition, which ll)c rcuitet I Leu had to cover with flesh " (D?r Kumu- 
rn)>olai>ratihni(ha, All-i>«d Nen-Tndibel>e Studien lleraiisgeguhen vom Seminar 
for Kultur imd Ge&chichte Indien- an der IIanihurgi$chrn Univer r itSt. 2, 
Kuulburst 192a. p. 27). 
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words. Also the descriptions regularly repeated in the 
Jaina canon belong to this class. This gradually leads 
to an established tradition, which fixes the text in a 
certain version. But even such an established tradition 
is never rigid as with the Vedic texts. Chiefly with the 
Buddhists we remark even later frequent modifications of 
redactions) nature. To these belong the above discussed 
levelling tendencies, which led to the uniforming of the 
verbal expression of similar texts in the various canonical 
collection, or to ihe transfer of missing texts from one 
collection into another. Also the inclusion of later texts, 
as e.g. the Asoka legend in the Sa myuktagama , belongs 
to the same class. These modifications, however, were 
hardly left to the arbitrary care of single individuals. In 
my opinion they were carried out on synods of the com¬ 
munities and thus rendered obligatory for further trans¬ 
mission. The information of the recitation of the sacred 
scriptures on the later councils may go hack to such 
proceedings x) . 

All these forms of oral tradition, the free as well as the 
half-free and the established ones, carried with themselves 
alterations and distortions of the most different sorts. 
This was the case above all with the free transmission. 
Texts which were handed down in this way and which 
are preserved in several versions, agree only as far as e.g. 
the accounts of the same event by different persons. If 
the free transmission lasted for a longer period, then often 
a remote resemblance only was left. Anolher fact, which 
occurs again and again and has a psychological ground, 
is the following. Sections, which dealt with important 


See my paper on the BniMhiO ronnriJs in 102, 1952, p. 241. 
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subjects in a clear sequence (I shall call them main see* 
tions), remained well preserved. Other sections, which 
gathered unimportant subjects in a jumbled order (I cull 
them bye-sections), were considerably distorted or disap¬ 
peared completely from memory A s for the redactions! 

alterations, they cause above all uncertainty on the ori¬ 
ginal composition of the works and are a serious obstacle 
to research. To all this we may add numerous distor¬ 
tions of the texts, caused hy the carelessness of the trans¬ 
mitters. The Buddhist monks who handed down the 
texts were not always men of outstanding intelligence, 
whose recital was made after due reflection and recol¬ 
lection. Too often the texts were mechanically memorized 
and chanted out. This is shown already hy the mecha¬ 
nical repetition of the rigid formulae, which are inserted 
in every occasion as Wellcome halting points, ■whether they 
fit in the context or not. And thus through the careless¬ 
ness of the transmitters the meaning of Lhe texts is often 
wrongly caught and dig Lor Led. In the worst cases this can 
go so far, that we are hardly any more in the condition 
to recognize the original meaning of a text from the 
widely diverging traditions of the various versions 

There was however one element acting against the 
numerous distortions, a sort of piety which was chary of 


!) Sine* tin* fact hns. a psychologies! bads, it occurs in Very different 
fields. We cun observe it even with metrical texls which ure badly transmit- 
led. A good instance is the triple Undilion of the Samkhys text in the -Wo- 
itsadhurma, which I call (he epic basic text of the Sarpkhya. Connected series 
of verses, which reproduce a complete trend of thought, are well preserved. 
The insignificant connecting verses are distorted beyond all recovery. Of. my 
Untersitchungen aim Mok-fadharma; die aimkhyistUcben Te.rte, in WZKM . 32, 
1925, pp. 179 setjg. 

We may compare e.g. lhe following sections in the P/avrajyavostu: S: 
p. 152 n J8-b S; Ph: p. 2)0 n 22-fc JJ; F: J, 48; Mb*? pp. 488 c 7.4B9 h 28. 
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arbitrary modifications of the tradition. Tt could happen 
that single passages, which still clung to memory, were 
handed down although their original meaning and connec¬ 
tion was lost. People were shy of consciously giving up 
traditional lore. And thus in some texts we are some¬ 
times confronted, with dispersed pieces, which disturb 
and interrupt the context and cannot be understood in 
its frame, and yet represent, authentic and valuable tra¬ 
dition l *. This piety in the front of tradition has parti¬ 
cularly beneficial effects in the case of red actional mani¬ 
pulations. Even if these were most radical, if old texts 
were cut up and fitted into new surroundings, the portions 
of the old text were left in a large measure unchanged^ 
and they often give to scientific research most valuable 
hints for reconstructing the original situation. 

Let ns now examine the Vinaya works, which wc have 
taken as the basis of our researches, from the point of 
view of the nature of their tradition. They show unmistaka¬ 
ble signs of a long free transmission, which impressed its 
characteristic marks upon the variants of the several 
versions. We find the same subjects couched in quite 
different words, and even the content is often widely 
different, so that sometimes only a vague similarity is 
left. Wc can further observe the typical preservation of 
the main sections and the distortion and omission of the 
bye-section?. The differences which can he led hack to 
redactkmal alterations, play only a secondary role. 


I) Tu its. most extreme form this far* was best observed and described by 
W. SchukRING, ^leardogn-Szir/a, Enter Sntluskandha , Abhuadluiurcu fiir die 
Kundc des Moxficnlundcs, XU, No. 4, Leipzig 1910. pp. 14 seqrj., al ‘d Wortr. 
Muhaviras, QneJleu der Keiigionsgeachichle, vol. 14, Gottingen*Leipzig 1927, 
pp. 15 seqq. 
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in spile of these considerable divergences in the several 
versions, caused by the free transmission, the relationship 
of lhe said Vinaya works is nnmisliikable and their common 
origin can be recognized al. every’ step. The main sections 
and inserted legends, preserved in all or most versions, 
form, by far the greater portion of the works, Tlus agree¬ 
ment cannot simply be due to the fact that all the texts 
deal with the same subject, because it includes also inven¬ 
tions which cannot he based upon anything realStill 
less it can be explained by borrowing, because it extend# to 
the very structure of the works, even in eases in which 
the order of the subjects adopted is not at all self-expla¬ 
natory \ And thus, notwithstanding the great differen¬ 
ces caused by the form of the tradition, an origin from a 
common basic work, cannot he denied. 

Now we shall proeoed to discuss the structure of these 
works and the nature of their tradition in the seve¬ 
ral schools. 


The Vinaya uf the S a r v a s t i v a di n, 

The Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin (Skill sung lit, T 14S5) 
w’as translated into Chinese in the years 404-405 by Kuma- 


0 Snch arc c.g. the legend of Mcndhiikn (above p. 96). or the isLOry of 
Ibc Nliga who becomes a monk (pp. 77). 

s ) T recall < 7 . C. the legend of SrO?a Kotlfcarpu (p. 9h) which Stand* eve¬ 
rywhere in the Cimoi'ism, although it. could he included as well in the 
Pravrajyat'aslu, as shown by the example of the Mnhas3tiighiku; or the story 
of the sick, monk, who it cured by llie Buddha himself (|». 192), a story which 
one would ml her expect in the Ti/wf/t.-yyamstu. and not jjx the Cnx»ri»i,-H$<r» 
where it is actually included. In the same way the objcct.iou against parti- 
eipalinu of a monk in the confession ceremony is not treated in the I’o^odAa- 

ri7?i 
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rajiva, Punyatrata (?) and Dharmaruoi. Later thi* trans¬ 
lation was completed by Vimalaksa It consists of; 

1. Bhifcsuvibhunga (pp, J-147) 

2. Shandhika (pp. 148-3f)2) 

3. Rhiksunivihhaiiga (pp. 302-346) 

4. A certain number of Appendixes (pp. 346-470). 

This Vinaya is tbc only one, with the exception of the 
Vinaya of the Habits anLghika , which has inserted the 
Sknndhahtt between the Bhikmvibha nga and the 13hiksu- 
yiviohanga. In this process the accounts of the councils 
were detached from the Skandhstka and confined among 
the Appendixes (ef. ahove p. 46) 8> . The Sfcandkaka show 
the following structure: 


Ch’i fa 


1. Shait chit chii 

2. Pit so fa 

3. Taw tt& fa 

4. -47i chit fa 

5. P'i ka fa 

6. I yaa fit 

7. If a 


chieh fa pp. 146 « I-J57 c 26 < 

pp, l.iBo 1-165 a 4 
pp. 165(7 5-173 a 26 = 
pp. 173 b 1-176 a 13 = 
pp. 178 a 14-164 b 17 ^ 
pp. 184 & 18-1 94 t> 3 
pp. 194 b 4-266 & 26 = 


J. 1‘ravntjyumsttt 

2. Poxadhavmtu 

4. Pracdrandvastu 

3 . i'or&apastu 

5. C<i(mat)8J7U 

6. Iihaifajyava»tu 

7. ('loaravaa (u 


txutu, but id u spcciul chapter, while the objection against participation in 
the Pravarunit ceremony h*« ila place in the P/atdriindoaMu etc. 

1) Interesting particulars in P, T)rm<kvii.).e, A proper At eonc.ii tie Paisali, 
in T'owtg Pno, XT., 19.71, pp. 2-12 If. 

s ) This could happen the- more easily, since with the SnrvSstivSdin even 
thut portion of the biography of the Buddha, which introduced the Skantihaka, 
had been completely detached. At the MahapaflnirvaaaiiutTo ton had heeil 
included in the Dirghagama. the accounts of the council; were the only remnant 
of the ancient frame. At this point it could he no more understood what was 
their purpose in that place, and thus they were no longer considered as 
belonging to the SkaitJhaltd, hot were included among tiie Appendixes. 
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Pa fa 


3. Cftio-tftth •<«( i fa 

pp. 296 c 

9. Ch>i-*hik-mi fit 

pp. 214 a 

10, Chan-po fa 

pp. 218 a 

11. i'on /-ft 'a -lu-chia fa 

pp. 22 J a 

12. Seng ts'a n htti fa 


«. K’u ch'iek ehiek-mo 

pp. 228 ft 

ft. Shion ftjuijr ft 

pp. 236 c 

J 3. C.hih fa 

pp. 239 ft 

14. Wo rhii fa 

pp. 242 a 

13. ChSng nhih fa 

pp. 251 a 


Tsa 

16. T’ino-tn .shift 

pp. 257 a 

17. 2Ya fa 


a. Tsa fa 

pp. 267 « 

ft. fa 

pp. 299 e 

c. — 

pp. 298 a 


1-214 a 15— 8. Kvthtnavusnt 
16-2 J 7 c 2!) 9, KoSumbakutsastu 

1-221 <i J2 — 10. Knrtnara-*tu 
13-228 ft Jll — 11. l > Qrz.dulchiti'ikt F<L5 11i 

11-230 c 9 J 2. Pudgalneastu 
10-239 8 5 13. Fdrind&ittaeastu 

0-242 » 14 .14. FfM/idhaSilHuparuivaMit 

15- 25J « 15s- J7. Sayandianorastu 

16- 256 ft 23 — J5. SaimtOluvasla 

sung 

1-207 a 21 = 16. ftamghabltodaimslu 

22-290 c 20 — 19. Kzudrakavastu 
21-298 « 25 20. Bhikiutfwttu 

26-302 c 8=18. .ledruvantu 


As to the tradition of this Vi nay a, its peculiarity is 
that the hye-sections are for the. greater part lost. The 
state of conservation of the main sections and of the 
legends is, however, good: in any case not worse than in 
the other versions, ft k also noteworthy that in several 
instances, and above all in the reproduction of the legends, 
it shows points of contact with the Vxnaya of the Mula- 
sarvastivadin. Tn my opinion it is a case of secondary 
adaptation. But the mutual influence of the literature of 
both schools deserves an accurate investigation in a wider 
context 1J . 


1 ) Generally speaking, un attempt to wilt the history of the Bu(MM«t 
literature hud Letter 10 begin with there two school?. 
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The Vinaya of l. he Dharmaguptaka 

The Vinaya of the Dharmaguptaka (Ss&fen. la, T J12S) 
was translated into Chinese in the year 408 by l.hc Ka^mlri 
Buddhayasas and by Chu Fo-nien. It consists of: 

1. Bkih?nr,ikha fifla (pp. ill68-713) 

2. Ekilsa nIvibha t\ga {pp. 714-778) 

3. Stotmlhaka {pp. 779-971) 

4. Two Appendixes (pp. 971-1014) 

In this Vinaya the Skandhaka show the following 
structure: 

1. Shou chieh chicn^ta pp. 779 <i 1-816 e 1 — I, Prav'njyftraMn 

2. Sftuo chic-h chivit-fu pp. ft 16 c 5-83<( a 24 = 2. Pas/tflh/tna.’itii 

3. An rhii ehien-ftt pp. 830 6 1-838 c 11= 3. I'orsdi.'ojjv 

4. Isfi chien ta pp. 832 f 12-843 b 10 4, Prap(ii'upuKrt4»<» 

2. F( ko chirn- tn- pp. 843 b 11-949 b 9=3, CnrmavaMu 

6. I ckien-Ut pp. 849 6 19-866 6 23 = 7. Cimravaxtu 

7. y tio (hien-tu pp. 866 c 1-B77 c 4=6. Bhaifttjvavarla 

8. Chia-ch'ih-na i chien ttt pp. 877 « 5-879 b 22 8, Kufhituixmuu 

9. Cftii than-mi chitw-iu pp. 879 ?» 23-883 u 7=9. Kt/iambahanastU 

19. Chan-po chivit-ta pp. 885 a 8-889 <i 12= 19. Tvornioi'a^tK 

11. Ho chth chivii-tu pp. 869 a 13-696 h 24 = 11. Payfalohitaiaivastu 

12. Jtin r.kinn tu pp. 896 6 25-58)3 c 20 12 . Pudgatnvasla 

13. Fa Hang thieii l« pp. 904 u 1-986 a 8 13. Parit>(».«fein.v>.«9 

14. Chih rhiw-in pp. 906 n 9-989 b 6 = 14. Posadhanhdpananaetu 

15. P’o ft'i i£ chirn-ia pp. 909 b 7-913 c 11 = 16. $otoghabhr</aea»tu 

16. Mich nhfng c.hinn-tu pp. 913 r 12-922 c 5 = 15. Samathavaxlu 

17. Pi-ch’iu ni chien-tu pp. 922 c 6-938 c 5 - 28. Bhikmpivastu 

16. Fa chivot-Ui pp. 930 c 6-936 b 17 18. Jcarovaxtu 

19. Fong xhih fhivn-tu pp, 936 6 I 8-945 a 19 17. Snyan&rariaPaxSu 

28. 1 xti diitttt—su pp, 945 a 20-966 a 11 — 19. Jcot’a.w* 

and thf Mrmmts of the rouncil?, pp, 966 a 12-971 e. 3. 

The Vinaya of the Dharmaguptaka is one of the most 
complete, since the bye-sections too are well preserved. 
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For the real. il. shows the typical alterations and distortion*, 
■which are lire, cofi^queiic^ of free oral transmission. Its 
major characteristic is. il.s circumstantial manner of expo¬ 
sition. The latter is partly based on a certain verbosity 
of style. On the other part, whenever the coincidence of 
several conditions allows several combinations in the rules, 
this Vinaya goes in all detail into these possibilities, Tn 
respect of these external peculiarities il resembles most 
of all the Vinaya of the Pali school. For the rest there 
is no close relationship, rather there are some remarkable 
elements of agreement with the Vinaya of tli.e Mahisa- 
saka. 1 si tall give some instances. Only in the Vinaya 
of I ho Dharmagupl aka and of the Malusasaka the story 
of the visit of the Buddha to the courtesan Amrapali, 
which anticipates the account of the Mahaparinirvdnu- 
sikra, appears in the Cimruvastu {Dh: pp. 1155 c 13-1156 c 
24; M: pp. 135« 21-(36 a 111), while usually it is found 
in the Rhaisajyavastu (P: VI, 28-30; Ms: pp. 21 c 14-29 t, 17). 
The Vinaya of the Dharmaguptaku and Malusasaka alone 
include in ihe Clvuruvwxiu the account of I he deslrucl ion 
of the Sakya by Virudbaka (Dh: pp. 860 6 21-861 a 18; 
M: pp. 140 c 26-141 c 16). Only with the Dharm<»guptaka 
and Mahisiisaka tlie detailed form of the Devadatia legend 
is included in the I 'ibhangu, while with the Sarvastivadin, 
l he Mulasarvastivadin and the Pali school it is found in 
the Skandhaka (see above pp. 116 seqq.) etc. A very 
characteristic case is the following. In the basic work at 
the beginning of the PrandrwqdvasUt the introduction of 
the Proi'orwnd ceremony was justified by the behaviour of 
a number of monks, who had agreed nut to speak with 
each other during the retirement of the rainy season, in 
order to avoid disputes. Tins purpose of ihe narrative 
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docs not appear to liavc been expressed very clearly, 
since both the Dharmaguptaka and the MahiBasaka school 
have preserved t.he story, but have detached it from the 
introduction of the Pravarana ceremony. In its stead 
they have invented another justification, that of the 
unseemly behaviour bv the group of the six monks. And 
this new justification is found in both Vinaya in the 
same form (Dh: pp. 835 c 13-836 a 17 and pp, 836 a 17-& 
14: Mi pp, 130 c 20-131 « 6 and p. 131 a 7-& 7). Such a 
Common innovation cannot have been introduced indepen¬ 
dently; it bespeaks a close relationship of the two schools 

The Vinaya of the M a hi » a s a k a 

The Vinaya of the Mahisasaka {Wu fin lli, T 1421) 
is based on a manuscript, which the pilgrim Fa-hsien 
brought back from Ceylon, and which was translated into 
Chinese in the years 423-424 by the Kaiiniri Buddhajiva. 
It consists oft 

1. Bhiksuvibhaftga (pp. 1-77) 

2. Bhikstunivibho Xiga (pp. 77-101) 

3. Skan/lhaka (pp. 101-194) 

Appendixes are outwardly lacking, but a short chapter 
of addenda is included in the Skandhakn **. The struc¬ 
ture of the Skandhaka in this Vinaya is as follow#. 

L. Shim ehith fa pp. 101 n 0-121 a 20 1. Pr<tvrnjydva»lu 

2. Po-sa fa pp. 1216 1-129 a I 2 . VojadhasMtn 

0 Alsu the Vinaya of the Mnhayanighilca ha* proceeded lo modificalious, 
hul la ifuilc .violher wily (Mils: p, 451 ft 7-25 and p. 4S1 a 26-6 6). 

3 ) 18, T‘iat> ft fa (pp. 182 a 5-185 a 28). This cliO|*lrr oorrospoudfl to 
the appendix noth tile >amt title in the Vinaya of ihc lHnnunguptaka, which 
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3 . An ckti fa 

4 . TiH tzu fit 

5. I fit 

6 . I‘'i fo> fit 

7. Yan fit 

a. Skill fa 

9 . Chia tJi’ih-nn i fa 
JO. Mirk chin# fit 
11 . Chith-mo fa 
a. 
b 
c. 

32 . l*v % fu 
U. Wo cfcii Jit 
14 . Tsafa 
13 . ITsi i fa 
16 . C!uh ptf-Sti fit 
IT. Pirh chit fa 
lfi. T'iao fit fit 
19 . Pi-ch*ilt—fli fa 
and the account- of 


pp, 129n 2-130 c 18 - 
pp. 1,10 c 19-133 c 20 = 
pp. 133 c 21-144 a 11 = 
pp. 144 a 12-147 a 25 
pp. 147 b 1-147 c 28/ 
pp, 147 c 29-153 a IT t 
pp, l'>3o 18-153 c 21 * 
pp. 153 c 22-156 118 = 

pp. 150 l 10-158 6 25 . 
pp. 158 e 1-161 a 13 
pp. 101 a 14-163 a 2 -■ 
pp. 103 a 2-164 o 12 = 
pp. 164 a 13-166 l 7 = 
pp. 166 b 8-169 <i 2,1 = 
pp. 169 b 1-170 c 23 = 
pp. 177 <r 1-180 e 17 = 
pp, I 80 c 18-1816 4 = 
pp. 181 6 5-182 a 4 

pp. 182 <t 5-185 a 28 
pp. 185 b 1-190 1 9 
councils pp, 190 b 10-19' 


- 3. Varaavastn 

= 4, Pfandrnnni'ttutit 
i 7. CivoTat'astii 
5. Curmavaxw 

- 6. Hhaisajyavax [u 

= 8. Kathinai'dttu 

= 15, Samathofasm 

s 12. IhidgolavasUi 
■■ 9. Kai<imbakav<y>lu 
”10. KarmtivuMii 
= 11 , Piirtiinivhitnkanasta 

- 10. SamghabhsdavutOt 
= 17. Sayanazatiavasta 

= 19. Kinitlruluivaylti 

= 18. AcBravasiH 

- 14. Pvfadlvttthnfi/inavtisUi 
■ 1,1. Porivazikavastu 

Chapter of addeitfla 
20. Uhik*ni!ivami 
16 21. 


Of all the Vinaya works we have Btudied, the Yinaya 
of the MahlSasuka has tlic worst tradition. In some pas¬ 
sages the extant text is apparently lacunous. I refer for 
instance to the Pandulahitahavastu. in which only the 
tarjanlya and the pratisarpharuniya karma are treated, 
while the nigarJuimya, pravasaniya and utksepaniya karma 
are missing. It is utterly impossible that a normal distor¬ 
tion of tradition should he responsible for the omission 
of these three important procedures of punishment, whose 
exposition plainly belongs to the main sections and wliich 
in the rest, of the text, are implied as well known. Here 

however i* much larger (Dh; T’kio /iu, pp. 971 t. 4-990 6 7 ). On this occa¬ 
sion 1 should like to point oiu that in these addenda too we find enclosed 
valuable material, wliich denervcs a thorough invenhrutiou. 1 ifuolc as an 
instance the following Laic: Dh; p. 900 b 6 - 27 ; 31 ; p. 183 6 14 -r 17 ; Mhs: 
p. 476 h 6 *c 20 . 
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we are clearly confronted wilh a gap in the manuscript 
on which our text is based *>. Bui. even without this, 
the tradition of the text is had and neglected. The bye- 
sections are preserved to a great extent, but the wording 
is short and jerky, the single pieces are put together loosely 
and without order, and the contents too are often distorted. 
Nevertheless the work has preserved much that is good 
and early, and it is to he considered as valuable evidence 
for the basic work. On its close relationship with the 
\'inaya of the T)harmaguptaka we have already spoken. 


The V' inaya of the Pali school 

The Vi nay a of the Pali school was brought by the 
Buddhist missionaries to Ceylon and has been preserved 
there. Jl consists of: 

1. Mahavibha nga (•— likiksuvibhaaga) 

2. Bkikxnniribhanga 

3. Skfuidhuka 

4. A collection of addenda, the Parivdra. 

The SkamDwItu show the following structure: 


Mahiivagga 


1. Mahablhamlhaha 

2 . VpoxalJuikkiwiKflwhCt 

9 , VaxAUiMHiayiltsikkhanttlHifia 
4. PaaaroQakkhandhaka 


1. l’nivrujyii rasfu 

— ?. Posailharaxtu 
= . 1 . Varsavaitu 

— 4. PrKturapupaib* 


O Wc remark. I ha l the cOTtespondiuir |iaral1els U) the Vibhaii%a are still 
extant, Hoih the tale of I be mrvnhi A&vaka und Punarvasnhu, upon which the 
pravaxaniya karma if. impound (M: pp. 21 c 11-22 e 2), <iud lhe tale of the 
monk Art$J.a. ou which fulls the uikupuniya karma (M; pp. oO v 12-57 h I). 
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!t. CommaMJiamfliaku 

6. TiheMtjjiikkhandlvika 

7. Kathittahhkatujlutlut 

8. CivoTakkhandhnku 

9. CampiyyaJMm’tdiiaka 
ll). Korambakkhaitilhoka 


t i. CarmmMW* 

=.. 6. JihaiMfyavnstu 
=_ 8. Kaihin/tvazlu 
7. Civaravastu 
10. KtttunwewUH 
•. 9. 


CuIlava»gR 


11, Kammafikha‘KSJi<‘ka 

12. roTivasikokkhaiidtutku 

13. Samuccavokkhttndhuku 

14, SomutiMkk}i<l»<ihab<i 

JS. bJitiJrfnkavatthHkkhtintthaka 

16. Senasanakkh«i‘(!hak>i 

17. ii>p}ittbht'*Uikkhatulkflko 

18. VaU/ihMMndhntnt 

10 . rofimokkhathajtanakkkimdhaktt 

20. Jihihkhnnfkkharujln,kn. 

and tVie acr:r>un«.i of the council*. 


11. PHxfduUAilakavaxtu 
= 13. Pdrh'tUi/iiivaslu 
—- 12 . 

= JS. Somalhavaxtu 
= 19. kfndrakttcusln 
= 17. •S<iyon<isa»(iwtsfu 
= 16. 5 (i f^nfxdih cdavmt u 
= 19. Aetirnvanta 
-14. PvsadkaxlhayuoaioxUi 
— 20. .Rfc I'JkjwMlivMtu 


The Vinaya of the Pali school belongs to the most 
complete Viuava works and is similar in this respect to 
the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptaka. Here too the bye- 
sections are preserved to. a great extent. It shows a 
similar verbosity of the exposition, and the development 
of the most various possibilities, wherever there is occasion 
for it, is carried to extremes. But it shows also numerous 
alterations and distortions and is in this respect not better 
than the other works. An example which sharply charac¬ 
terizes its nature is given by the Kafkimtvastu (sec above 
p. 102 seq.}. The cases in which the claim of a monk on 
a Kashina robe is considered extinct, are listed mill tire¬ 
some verbosity. On the other side the description of the 
Kathina procedure itself is so mutilated, that without 
comparing the other Vinaya it is impossible to get a clear 
idea of it. 
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The old controversy of the superiority of the southern 
tradition above the northern has in the main lost its mean¬ 
ing. since we have gained a better knowledge of the hi¬ 
story of the Buddhist schools. Nevertheless some words 
will not be amiss at this point. In this connection it is 
advisable to begin with some general remarks on the 
Buddhist literature of Ceylon J1 , 

Concerning the subdivisions of the Buddhist literature 
of Ceylon, the essential distinction is not that heLween 
canonical and non-canon ical sc rip Lures, hut between local 
literature and liLcraLure of the home country. BoLh distinc¬ 
tions cover Lhcmselves up to a certain poinL, because Lhc 
Lcndence In Ceylon was to include inLo Lhe carton all the 
works of the home country, even if originally Lhey did 
noL belong Lo it. But the distinction between canonical 
and non-canonical literature does not give expression to 
the real problem. 

The literature of the home country of course was not 
brought to Ceylon in its entirety by Mahinda and his 
companions. The firsL missionaries probably brought along 
only what represented the barest necessary. The great 
canonical collections and other literature followed gradually 
at a laLer time. How this proceeded, we can see in the 
case of China. In the first place out of the Yinaya the 
Pratimoksa and Lhe Karmavacand were translated for the 
still small communities of China. Then other parts of 
lhe Yinaya were translated, and only later there followed 
the translation of Lhe whole w r ork. In the case of the 
Sutrapilaka loo the Chinese communities were content al 


*) In doing this, I keep in view only the outline* of l.he development, 
as they are accessory for nn Understanding of the Pali Buddhism. All the 
rest b ati hern left out of Account. 
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first with selections and single Sutras, till eventually the 
translation of the whole great canonical collections was 
undertaken. Iti a like manner we must imagine things 
in Ceylon. A& has been shown by $. Levi 1} . the connec¬ 
tion of Ceylon with the home country over the ports of 
Bharukaeeha and Surparaka remained very lively until 
the first centuries of our era. And thus we must reckon 
with a lively intercourse of the Buddhists of Ceylon with 
those of the parent community during this period. Tn 
this way gradually the whole of the canonical scriptures 
reached Ceylon, along with later works. Such are e.g. 
the Milindupanha. the old portions of which were certainly 
translated into Pali in the mother country, and the Nid- 
desa , which in its extant form belongs to a period after 
our era. 

This connection with the mother country went to an 
end after the 2nd century A. D. The intercourse with 
the western ports languished. This is connected with the 
decay of Bharukaeeha, caused by the opening of new 
sea communications z *. Also political changes may have 
played a role, above all the rise of §aka rule in Maluva. 
On the other side the communications with Orissa and 
the ports at the month of the Ganges gained greater im¬ 
portance, above all with Timralipti, which in earlier limes 
had remained quite in the background. But thereby tbe 
Buddhisls of Ceylon gained an easy connection with the 
country of origin and the holy places of Buddhism, and 
we may Bafely assume that communications were very 


1) Cf. 3. Levi, lit jViJJ esa rtf la Bfhathutha, in £ru(fi*.t Aaialiques, 

vui. 11 (1'ulilications dc I'ftcolc FrunvuLit; d’Extrcujc Orient, vol. XX), V.ltis 
1925, pp. I-SS. 

Cf. S. Lfcvi, Knnifku el Satavufiana, in J. 1936, pp. 63 scq. 
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lively. This is supports! with great weight hv the form- 
dation of a monastery for Singhalese monks in Bodh Gaya 
by king Srj Meghavarua (352-379 A. D.) 'k the Maha- 
bodhivihara, in which at the time of Hsiian-Lsang there 
lived about one thousand monks *•'. But in Magadha, 
according to the witness of I-ching, all Buddhist schools 
were represented, and strongest of all the Mulasarvas ti- 
vadin Now it has been remarked long ago that the 
Buddhist literature of Ceylon, and above all the commen¬ 
taries, show a strong northern influence. *K It is met 
with at every step when one scans the pages of the Dham- 
mnpadatthakutku . And some legends show unmistakably 
the form which they have received in the school of the 
Mulasarvastivadin. This finds its natural explanation 
through the above discussed connection with the home 
country of Buddhism. We have thus to suppose, after 
the extinction of the influence of the parent community, 
a period of close relations of Singhalese Buddhism with 
Magadha and an influence hy the schools of that country. 
Of course this influence was not marked hy the borrowing 
nf whole works, as was earlier the case with tlic parent, 
community. This was rendered impossible by the diffe¬ 
rence of the schools and also by the greater independence 
which in the meantime the Singhalese communities had 
obtained. There was rather a borrowing of themes, above 


0 Wang lls'iun-ls' 6 in Tao Fa .yuan chit liu, T 2122, cl'. 29, 

p. 502 « 13-21; Jisiiau-tsan®, Hsi y« chi, T 2067, ch. R, p. 9J6 6 1.W 12; 
cf. S. T.fevc, J.ct mis*ians tic 1 Vang Uiuen-ts'e. th,n$ Vlndc, in .•!*.. 1900, 
I, pp. 316 

Ilsi yii chi, T 2067. db. J>, j>, 9J8 6 14 ?cq. 

Sat) kai chi hud ad fa shunt, T 2125, cb. 1, r. 265 6 4 *?<!• 

•!) Cf. S. I.tvi, L'Aprtimddatarjf/t, iji J. As., 1912, 11, p. 205; Id., Lex 
Seize .4rhats proleclaars de h Lai, in J, As., 1916, 11, pp- 257 Mint- 
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all in lhc field of narrative literature., which took place 
on a large scale. 

If we torn now to the indigenous* literature of Ceylon, 
in the earlier period it consisted ehiefiy of commcntariea, 
and these were compiled in Singhalese only. Nevertheless 
they too were dependent in the closest manner on the 
tradition of the mother country. This can he easily under¬ 
stood. Theirs was a literature of free transmission. The 
canonical texts had already taken a fixed form when they 
were brought to Ceylon, and they were handed down in 
this shape. Even the language in which they were com¬ 
posed was maintained. But the oral explanations, which 
according to old usage were added in a free form with own 
words to Lhc recitation of the sacred texts, were of course 
given not in Pali, but in the local language. A similar 
proceeding is seen elsewhere. For example the text of the 
verses in the Jiitaka came in a fixed form in Pali from 
the moihcr country to Ccylou. But the pertaining legends 
were of course recited free in Singhalese ’K Later these 
texts too were written down and received a fixed form. 
But from the point of view of contents, they continued 
to offer mainly traditions from the mother country. Na¬ 
tive lore was included only in the development of the 
Commentaries, in the inserted slories and above all in the 
clirouicles and the church history. And this changed 
only gradually, When the influence of the schools of 
Magadha took l hc place of that of the parent community, 
this meant only a cltangc of influence, but did not alter 

This is why the prose lost of the Jiitaka shows thr. typical ilevdnpmr.nt* 
aud distortions that arc characteristic of the froc oral tradition. See on this 
subject I he researches of H. LOdefs, Tlhdriun lUtd die buddh'tliiche LiurWtr, 
Abhanrihmgen fur die Kunde dot Morgeiilaudc* XXVt/3, Leipzig ISttl, 
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anything of the dependence itself. And when Pali was 
substituted for the Singhalese of the old commentaries 
and became the only church language, this was only an 
outward change and was not coupled with great alterations 
within. In mv opinion this change, like the going over 
to Sanskrit in the mother country, was provoked by the 
advance in the development of the language In the 
first centuries A. D. Singhalese had undergone a deep 
change. The old works in this language had thereby 
become difficult to understand, and it was necessary to 
proceed to a translation, if the Singhalese monks did not 
wish to be saddled with a second dead literary language 
on the side of Pali. This translation, could lte made in 
the living language of the people. And indeed there 
apparently existed a radicsil current, which was in favour 
of making the popular tongue the general church language. 
At least I interpret in this way the information, that 
just in tins period under king Buddhadaaa (388-416) an 
attempt was made to translate the sacred texts into Sin¬ 
ghalese The second possibility was a translation into 
the present sacred church language, into Pali. This was 
the way that was eventually followed. A decisive reason 
for this choice seem* to have ltcen the fact that works 
in Pali could meet with understanding and approval in the 
mother country, hut hardly so works in the Singhalese 
language. This was a weighty argument, the more so 
since in that period the nourishing Singhalese communi¬ 
ties fell, a strong urge to self-assertion. A particularly 
lively understanding for this we may expect to hnd with 

l) I have VirieOy c^i'icssed my opinion od this subject in my uceouut of 
the lutiitin literature* in />** WehUtArnatT, Vicuna 1951, 1 >j>. ?9I seqq. 

Cf. 37, v. 175. 
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the Singhalese monks who had dwelt for a period in the 
Mahabodhivihara in Magadha. And it is certainly no 
chance that the leading personality in the translation, 
activity now about to start was Buddhaghosa, a man 
from Magadha, and that in the prefaces to his commen¬ 
taries he stresses the point of view of the possibility of 
heing understood in the mother country 1 ^. But this so 
important change was, as already said, only external and 
made no difference to the fact that the Singhalese commen¬ 
taries only very gradually gained greater independence 
and separate importance, and tliat independent works 
were composed at first only in a limited quantity. 

From this situation we can draw the following inferences. 
In the shape of the old Pali literature of Ceylon we reco¬ 
gnize a great portion of the literature of a community 
of the home country, which extends over several centuries. 
It must be studied and treated by itself, free from all 
Singhalese additions, within the frame of the other Bud¬ 
dhist literature of the mother country and according to 
the same principles. Of course we must also take due 
account of the elements from the tradition of the same 
school which have found their way in the Singhalese com¬ 
mentaries. In the same way w t c have to pick out the 
materials borrowed from the literatures of the Northern 
schools, which must be studied along with the remaining 
tradition of those schools. On the other side, the study 
of the Singhalese Buddhist literature must proceed while 
keeping in touch with the researches on the literature of 
the home country, und yet separate hy itself. Tts task is to 
draw the native elements from these works, to study the 


!> Cf. $rtitirMtopa*d4ifc5, I, p. 2, 7-14. 
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commentaries not for the sake of the commented wrtrks, 
hut in their own right., and l.o single out in this way every¬ 
thing that Ceylon has accomplished by itself in form 
and conLenLs. A useful help is tendered by l.he scanty 
information of Lhe schools of the mother country on the 
Tamraparmya. since they' show what in the old times was 
considered in the mother country* to he characteristic of 
the Singhalese schools Here scholarship stands con¬ 
fronted with grand tasks, which have only just heen taken 
up. But only when they arc solved, we shall possess a 
history of the Singhalese Buddhist literature: a simple 
account of the tradition is no literary history. 

And now a few words on the inferences which we may* 
draw for the valuation of the tradition of the old Pali 
works. The w'orke of the mother country composed in 
Pali reached Ceylon in the times of Asoka at the earliest, 
lhe greater part of them only later, in all likelihood a long 
time afterwards. This is rather late in comparison to what 
we know of the date of the Skandhrtka work and of Lhe 
remaining earliest Buddhist literature. Already* the mis¬ 
sions of Asoka belong to a period later l>y* more than one 
hundred years than the composition of the Skundhtiku.. 
Besides, everything points to the fact that these works 
came to Ceylon already in a well established form. The 
late date is in itself an argument in favour. But above 
all it is difficult to imagine otherwise an oral transmission 
in a milieu which spoke a foreign language. Some works 
may even have been brought there in w'ritl en form. But 
this carries with itself some consequences of import. 
H. OldcnJberg in the ini reduction to his edition of the Pali 

•) Ci\ c.g. £<T. LaMOTTk, ,U Svmmti (/<* Gra>nt ythiculr (Url>linl.h{if(<ie du 
Mu&uuu. vul. 7), If. |). 8* 
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Vinaya '* haa remarked that in Ceylon later additions were 
not included in the text of the Pali works, hut in the com¬ 
mentaries. This may he right, lint the alterations, from 
which the Pali texts were saved in this wav, were only 
sueh as were usual at the stage of a fixed tradition, viz. 
essentially alterations of the redactional kind. And accord¬ 
ingly we And in them no mention of Aioka and no allusion 
to Ceylon, But just the redactional alterations are the 
most exterior ones and are therefore the easiest to ascer¬ 
tain for modern criticism. The alterations belonging to 
the earliest period of the tradition, which subjected tile 
texts to the most serious distortions, had already done 
their work on the Pali texts before they came to Ceylon. 
They are as little free from them as are the texts of the 
other schools. The history of the tradition, as far as it 
is now accessible, leads to the same conclusions as the 
comparison of the various versions of the Mahdparinir - 
t'dndsutro by E. Waldschmidt r> haB elicited and our com¬ 
parison of all the Skandhaka works has confirmed. The 
tradition of the old Pali texts is in so far good, as it 
shows no corruption like e.g. the Vinaya of the Mahi- 
sasaka, and was not subjected to later deformations. But 
they have undergone exactly the same deep-reaching alte¬ 
ration and distortion of the earliest period of the tradition, 
as the parallel works of the other schools. They are there- 


U Vo I. J, Jf. xi-viu: also Slurfi*/* sltr Geschiehts Am htddhistixrhen Kunon*, 
•Vu<-hri<-h«en vou der Kotiigl, Ge?ell»oViaft d, Wies, an Gottingen, pl)il-hJst. 
Kinase, 1922, p. 200. The opinion of OLdenberg that the Pali version per¬ 
haps represents the Vinti) fi iu its original form, no more deserves a refuta¬ 
tion today, since wc can compare the text* of several school?, 

s ) E. Waj,DSChmii>t, Die VeberlUfaiung vom Lebenaendt lea Buddha, 2. Toil 
(AhhtuitUungen der Akudemie der Wiasensehuftcu in Cottiugcu, pbil.-hist. 
Klasse, 3. t'olge. fSo. 30), pp. 353 
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fore by no means better transmitted than e.g. the Vinaya 
of the Dharmaguptakn, and there is no justification for 
the opinion that a priori they should he given preference 
above the works of the other schools. 


The Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivsidin 

The Vinaya of the Mill a sa rv as Li vad in was partly trans¬ 
lated into Chinese in the years 703-710 by I-ching (T 1442- 
1457). It was also the only Vinaya to he completely 
translated inLo Tibetan (bTCa’-’gyur, ’Dul-ba, I-XIII). 
Besides, considerable portions of Lhc Sauskril original 
were lately diseovered and published. We cannot say 
anything precise about the structure of this Vinaya in 
general, because it appears that the several parts on account 
of their bulk were transmitted separately each for itself. 
The structure of the Skandkaka is the same as with the 
Sarvastivadin. Here loo the Bhikmnhustti and the Acn- 
are merged with Lhc K.sudrnkui'aslu. I give here 
the scries of the chapters, with the indication -which of 
them have been translated into Chinese. 

1. Pravrajyavastu (C6’w chin $hik, T 1444, pp. 1020 6 
11-1040 a 21) 

2. Poxadhavastu 

3. Prat nranavastti ( Sui. i shih, T 1446, pp. 1044 c 
7-1048 h 23) 

4. Fars«cfls<» (^4n chit shih, T 1445, pp. 1040 a 
22.1044 c 6) 

5. Carmavastu (J* i-ko ski-h, T 1447, pp. 1048 c 1- 
1057 6 19) 
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6. Bhaisajyavasiu (Yao shik, T 144B, p. I u 1-97 « 24) 

7. Civaravastu 

8. Kaihinavaslu ( Ckieh~vk"ih —no i shih , T 1449, 
pp. 97 b 1-99 « 13) 

9. Kosnmbukavmtu 

10. Karmavastu 

11- Pandulohitakavastu 

12. PiidgalatHislit 

13. PdrivusihavusUt 

14 . Posudhfif>thnp<inu,V(vilu 

15. Sayunfisanavaslu 

16. Surrmthavasiu 

17- Satnghabhcdai.'ustn (PV seng shih, T 1450, pp. 99 ft 
14-206 « 15) 

18. K sudrakavaslu (Tsa shih , T 1451, pp. 207 a 1- 
414 h 19). 

The Chinese translation is not only incomplete but also 
full of gaps. Thus e.g. the Pravdrandvastu lacks a great 
portion at the beginning of the legend nf Samgharaksila 
{p. 1035 6 7). The lihaisajyni>aslu stops, with the Buddha- 
vadana (digit Manuscripts, vol. Ill’- part I, after p. 218), 
the rest is missing. Also the Sattighabkedavaslu stops 
abruptly in the middle of the Srumaviyapkftla.suiru. The 
end of the legend of Devadatta (pp. 147 c 1-155 b 9) has 
found its way in the middle of the account of the Buddha’s 
visit in TCapilavastu. The Chinese translation is also much 
less exact than the Tibetan one. 

As to the nature of the tradition in this Vinaya, the 
picture is dominated by the large quantity of tides. The 
old tales and legends are told in great detail, new ones 
are added, and above all stories from former births are 
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again and again introduced to explain the events. In 
spile of this, the old Vinaya tradition determines the 
sLrncLure of the work and foTms its skeleLou. In many 
chapters. m which the tales occupy not too much space, it 
is well preserved, above all in l.hc chapters on the punish¬ 
ment procedures (LI. Pdnduiokitaknvastu, 12. Pudgalavaslu 
and 13. Parivasikavaslu). In some other ehapters the 
tales have grown to such a luxuriant richness, Lhat the 
Vinaya tradition is nearly choked liy them and seems so to 
speak intercalated only in isolated passages (e.g. 6. Bhai - 
sajjavactu, 17. Santghabheduvastu and lib Ksudrakuvastu). 
The sLatc of preservation of the tradition is not very good; 
it has seriously suffered and has undergone many distor¬ 
tions. The hyc-sections arc often lost, and what is extant 
shows in it6 re-modelling new characteristics of its own. 

The biography of the Buddha in the Vinaya of the 
Mulasarvastivadin deserves a special mention. The 
accounts of the birth and young age of the Buddha and 
of his demise, wliich formed the frame of the old Shan* 
dhaku work, are joined together in the two last chapters, 
so that together lUey form a complete biography. Tlria 
may give rise to Lhc impression that this school has carried 
on and completed the incomplete biographies, which we 
find transmitted in the oLher schools as independent works l> . 
But this is not true, at least not in this form. On this 
poinL Lhc Mulasarvastivadin from the beginning have en¬ 
tered upon a path different from the other schools. The 
otheT schools have detached Lhe accouuL of the young age 
of the Buddha and the beginnings of his Leaching acti¬ 
vity from the context of the Vinaya and have made it 

1) Sue oliovc [tfi. 49 s<*.q<J. und ef. J£x. LA-UOTIE. La U^ende dit Buddha, 
(in Rerun dr t'ffistoir* drs Religions, 134, W7-48, pi>. 37-71), jip. 61 
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inLo an independent work. As they included the account 
of his deaLh as Mahdparinirvdnasiilfa in Lhc Siitrapilaka, 
these works remained incomplete. On the contrary, the 
Mulasarvastivadin have never taken these sections out of 
the frame of the Viuaya, but have joined L>icm into a unity 
within the Viriava. The reason for this must have been 
the fact that the enormous increase in bulk of this Viuaya 
had broken up the frame originally represented hy the 
biography, and that the single portions were no more 
felt to be the connecting link which held together this 
giganlic work. The piecing together seems Lo have taken 
place as follows. As seen above (p. 116 setjq.), the Deva- 
daLta legend in the Satnghabliedavastu had early expanded 
with a luxuriant growth and had become a bulky narra¬ 
tive. Thus it could serve as a sort of crystallization point 
for furlher development. First of all the first portion of 
the biography from the beginning of the Pravrajyavtislit 
was attached to il. In Lhis way there resulted a long 
accounl, which expatiated from Lhc earliesL beginnings 
to late into the period of the teaching activity of the 
Buddha. The last portion had of course to be formed by 
the Mahapurinirvdn«.$fitra at the end of the SkuntUiaka. 
Ami therefore the Sa ntpliabhcdavasLu wa6 shifted in order 
to be as near as possible to it Lastly, the remaining 
interval w T as filled in with oLher suitable legends: the destruc¬ 
tion of the Saiya by Viriidhaka (T 1451, pp. 2114 a 12- 
244 a 21), the Prdlihdfyasuira (pp. 329 a 5-333 c 13), the 
stay of the Buddha in the heaven of the 33 gods and the 
story of the, nun 77tpalavarua (pp- 345 c 19-350 6 6), the 
Ambauitasima (pp. 378 6 4-380 6 10) etc. Even, the cycle 

*> The transposition and partial rnmionsation of lhr closing chapters of 
the SfcsinsJfeflfca K-cut to have taken place in lhit, coautctiou. 
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of legends around the kings Udayana* Caadapradyota and 
the saint MahakSlyayana was completely taken over 
(pp. 297 ft 7-324 c 11). The net result was an enormous 
connected account, which covers the whole life of the 
13uddha and in which the remnants of the old Vinaya 
appear to he dispersed as scattered fragments *K 


The Vinaya of the Mahasaraghika 

The Vinaya of the Mahasamghika (/«, 
T 142ft) is based on a manuscript brought by the pilgrim 
Fa-hsicn from Pataliputra and translated into Chinese 
about 416 bv Fa-hsien himself together with Buddha- 
bhadra. It consists of: • 

1. Bkikftuvibha nga (pp. 227-412) 

2. Skandhnka (pp. 412-514) 

3. Bhiksa ttivibhanga (pp. ft l4-ft4fi) 

The structure of the Vibha ng«, being conditioned by 
the Pral.iin.oksa, is similar to the other Vinaya. The case 
of the Skandhaku is different. These show a structure 
quite different from that of the related works, owing to 
the process sketched below. 

The old Skawlhaka work was conceived and executed 
according to a great and well thought of plan, but its 
structure was much more artistic than systematic. In 
view of the conditions of tradition in the early period. 


!) A special ttndy of the Vinaya of the M ulus.'irvistivS din from the point 
of view of it* composition and gradual development ie very promising of inte¬ 
resting result*. 
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this was bound to have evil results. The framework nar¬ 
rative as connecting link was, owing to the great bulk 
of the work. diluLed in loo groat a space for being able 
to accomplish it6 task. Thii« it came to the crumbling- 
away process which we have studied in the 3rd chapter. 
The scope of many legends was no longer understood. 
They became ineffective and lost their significance for 
the structure of the text. The more bulky groups of 
regulations were mixed together in the course of oral trans¬ 
mission. And thus eventually the work offered on wide 
stretches the aspect of a badly arranged collection of mate¬ 
rials, as we can see from the extant versions. Under 
these circumslances the LempLation was very strong to try 
and pul a new arrangement in the place of the old one, 
which was no longer understood: and the Muhasamghika 
have made this attempt. They tried to substitute for the 
old artistic shaping of the materials a new purely syste¬ 
matic arrangement. This attempt, however, succeeded 
only in part. 

lit the first place the original coverings of the work 
were completely discarded and the material was arranged 
simply into paragraphs. This was in keeping with Lhe 
Indian bent for systematic subdivisions. In many instan¬ 
ces it was easy to carry it out, specially in the sections 
treating of the law of the community, Occasionally the 
exposition became thereby more regular and clearer, and 
several complements could be added to the original work. 
Minor sections were rendered more evident by putting at 
their head a summary of the points discussed. Sometimes 
also the form, of a short comprehensive definition was 
chosen, the explanation of litis definition being given by 
the following section. But this method could he employed 
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without difficulty ouly with a part of the malarial. A good 
deal remained impervious l.o a clear subdivision. And 
then, fragment?) of the old text remained intact without 
essential changes, live ritually the whole re-arrangement 
resulted into a loose piecing together of a mass of rules 
of the most various sorts. 

I am going to demonstrate thi6 procedure on a lengthy 
section from the first pages of the -work. First I shall 
give a general Lalde. 


1. 

S!u>u chii diii 

ftp. 412 h 

21*422 a 

6 

= 1. Pravrajydvastu 

2. 

Chieh—nio eJiichr-uto shi!i 

pp. 422 a 

8-122 r 

28 

10. Karmucatai 

3. 

Chih fa chieh-mo etc. 

pp, 422 t. 

2ft-12 ft h 

10 

— 11. P<inrli/iufifr(fA'<jti«s((t 

4, 

Tm( out nut, fit p« fa etc. 

pp. 426 h 

n-ms 

29 

= 12. Pudga}aiM>»tn a ml 






13. l’nrivdsiltavawa 

3. 

l'ing chieh—mv pa yi'ig 






chich mv etc. 

pp. 4ftft h 

29-443 C 

4 

(sundry) 

6. 

Yut>n t'itu fa etc. 

pp. 443 « 

4-446 t 

3 

= 17. SnyoaontHOPajnt 

7. 

Pa c a fa 

T>p. 446 c 

7-450 c 

2 

= 2. Posa/ihavaetn 

ft. 

An chii fa 

pp. 45{1 r 

2-451u 

0 

= 3. yarjavastu 

9. 

Tx A r z& fa 

pp. 451 a 

6-452 n 

1 

4, Pruvantnivactu 

10. 

CJlia-eh'ih-na i fa 

pp. 4S2 <2 

7-4S3 b 

5 

= ft. kathiitarantu 

11. 

rA 

pp. 4S3 b 

5-433 a 

20 

= 7. Civaracastu 

12. 

Ping pi—chi’in 

pp. 455 o 

25-456 u 

22 

= » 

1ft. 

K'an pr'iJg Jli-eWil* 

pp. 456 a 

22-457 h 

3 

> 

14. 

Yav fa 

T>p. 4S7 h 

3-457 b 

2ft 

= 6. Phaittajyacaxtu 

IS, Wo xhanfi a-chih-li kune, 






being ti tzii i chih ti tzufa 

pp. 457 l 

2<M<i« b 

22 

. - 1. PravrajyUvusUi 

16. 

8ha-mi fa 

pp. 460 h 

22-461 b 

19 

* 

17. 

Po fa 

pp. 461 S 

19-462 c 

*> 

= 19. KimirakavasUi 


etc., etc.. 


At the beginning stands* as in ail the versions of the 
Skandhaha, the Pravrujy&wstu , but it is divided up in 
accordance with its composite contents. Here at fir&t 
the admission to the order i6 alone treated 1). .Every¬ 
thing concerning the relations between teachers and pupils 
is relegated to another place (§§ 15-16). Four kinds of 
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adioiasion to the order are distinguished; admission by 
himself, l>y the words ** Conw, monk ! by an assembly 
of 10 monks and by an asscmhly of f> monks. The exe¬ 
cution shows that it is a purely external subdivision which 
is forced upon the subject. For Lhe admission by himself, 
reference is made to the fllory of the Buddha, whom alone 
this mode of admission concerns (p. 412 b 24-26). l''or 
the admission by the words: “ Come, monk! ”, we are 
told how the Buddha allows his disciples to admit monk? 
in this fashion and how this leads to unsatisfactory results 
(pp. 412 6 26-413 u 4). This is merely a preface to the 
institution of the admission by an assembly of 10 monks, 
winch tbe Buddha introduces on the ground of this expe¬ 
rience. Only this is Lreated in dcLail (pp. 413 a 4-415 o 
28), by inserting here the whole description of the proce¬ 
dure of admission, which in the other version* stands at 
the end of the Pravrajyuvastu (see above p. 73) While 
speaking of the admission by an assembly of 5 monks 
(pp. 415 <i 28-416 <i 23), the text tells the story of drona 
Kotikarna which in the other version* belong* to the 
Carmavastu (see above p. 88). In this connection we may 
mention that the tendency towards schematic arangement 
16 observable even in the details of this section. On each 
one of the 4 bases of monastic life {ni&raya), which are 
discussed in connection with the admi*6ion procedure, 
there is a separate tale of how the unseemly behaviour 
of a monk gives origin to its introduction, and how the 
complaints of newly admitted monks give motive to the 
regulation that the 4 bases are to be explained to them 
before admission (pp. 413 c 12-414 c 7). 

0 .ft. is here oonncCUsd vrith tho loireiid oi' (lie conversion of AnSlliapindada 
and of the foundation of the Jotavanu front tiio Suyii tifisunola/nu. 
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Now I here follows a short sect ion dealing wil.li cases 
in which the admitsiou is valid or invalid (p, 416 a 23-6 26). 
Here a number of minor regulations arc loosely pieced 
together. We must remark that, among these regulations 
there aTe some which in the other versions arc preserved 
only in isolated instances (e.g. p. 416 b 13 scqq.= Dh: 
p. 814 b 20 seqq.; p. 416 b 19 seqq. - Dh: p. 813 c 
24 seqq.). 

Next comes the treatment of Lhe. eases, in which ad¬ 
mission to the ordeT is prohibited (pp, 4J 6 b 26-422 a 8). 
These cases are to be reckoned among Lhe main sections 
and are therefore well preserved here as in the other ver¬ 
sions. A portion of them appears as a group already in 
the olhcr versions (see above pp. 77 seq.). Here all 
similar cases are, moreover, joined with this group into 
a unity. At the beginning we find a list of them (p. 416 b 
26-c 2) and then withouL further connection there follow 
in a long scries the discussions of the several cases. In 
this section too the bent for schematic enumerations is 
characteristically apparent; such is the case with the enu¬ 
meration of the various bodily defects which debar from 
admission to the order (p. 418 6 14 seqq.), and above all 
in the distinction of 4 kinds of ministers (p. 420ft 12 seqq.), 
3 kinds of children (p. 421 6 11 seqq.), 5 kinds of slaves 
(p. 421 v 5 etc.) and so on. 

The Pravrajyavastt^ the admission Lo the order, is 
immediately followed by the exposition of the community 
law. It* treatment is very characteristic. The purely 
narrative Kosiiinbak/ivasltt has disappeared with the excep¬ 
tion of a few scanty traces and the fundamental Kar- 


>) pi). 43? 6 2-2-t 24 und p. 440 b 26-t 19; rf. above p. 105. 
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mavastu is placed at the head (§ 2). Bui it too is charac¬ 
teristically modified. The introductory narrative is left 
out. The material itself is divided into community pro¬ 
cedures (chieh-mo) and objects of the community proce¬ 
dures (fikieh—mo shik). Both are preceded by introductory 
enumerations (p. 422 a 14-18 and b 22-27). Tim enume¬ 
ration of the community procedures lists the various 
kinds, which we find mentioned also in the other ver¬ 
sions: four classes of community procedures, according as 
the assembly is complete and the proceedings lawful or 
not; four classes of community procedures according to 
the legal number of the monks (see above p. 106 setj.). 
But also other subdivisions are brought forward. Thus 
the text distinguishes between community proceedings in 
which the proposal must be subjected to a triple in¬ 
terrogation to the community (jnapticaturtha karma), 
and proceedings in wltieh a single interrogation is suffi¬ 
cient. Then all these classes are briefly explained. The 
objects of the community proceedings are similarly dealt 
with. 

The next section is, as in most versions, the 
lohilakui'aslu (§ 3). Here a clear subdivision was found 
already in the old Skandkaka work through the distinc¬ 
tion of five chief procedures of punishment. And yet 
even here we find peculiar alterations. In the old Skan- 
dhaka work a particular incident was narrated in each 
case and in connection with it there was an account of 
the introduction of the relevant punishment procedure. 
Here the several procedures are enumerated in their order 
and justified by a scries of instances. Occasionally these 
instances arc preceded by a short list, as in the case of 
the pratisamha r <*»lya karma (p. 425 a 10 seq.), or a pu- 
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nishmcnt procedure is divided into several sub-classes, as 
the tarjaniya karma (p. 423 a 1-3). 

Now the Pndgaluva&tu and Pdriva&ikavastu ought to 
have followed (§ 4), lmt. in their case a clear subdivision 
presen Led. difficulties. Thus a rather peculiar method was 
adopted. After a brief treatment, of a ease belonging to 
the Pudgalavastii {p. 428 h 11-29), we arc told what a 
monk proficient in the Vi nay a should know in order 
to absolve another from an offence (p. 428 c 1-17). And 
now a lot of various things connected herewith arc trea¬ 
ted in the order of this enumeration: who is to be consi¬ 
dered as proficient ill the Vinava (pp. 428 c 17-429 a 22), 
offence and non-offence (pp, 429« 22-431 c 28), conceal¬ 
ment and non-conccalmcnt (pp, 43J c 29-432 b 24), confes¬ 
sion and non-confession of an offence (p. 432 b 15-c 7), 
when a probation period should or should nol he imposed 
(p. 43 2 c 8-14), when it is lawfully imposed (p. 432 c 
14-20) and lawfully carried out. (p. 432 t: 20-26) etc. etc. 
The conclusion of this section is formed by a comprehensi ve 
summary of the proceedings "while imposing the probation 
period (p«ric«J>ri), imposing the mdndpya and extinguishing 
the punishment {dvarhana) (pp. 436 & 21-133 h 29), 

The next section (§ 5) explains, loosely arranged, a 
number of cases, which had not up to that point found a 
place in the exposition of the community law. Firstly, as 
an addendum to the Karmavasiu, the fourfold division 
of the community procedures is again discussed, according 
as the assembly is compleie ox not and the proceeding is 
lawful or not (pp, 438 6 29-439 a 3). Then follow instruc¬ 
tions on the remission of the punishments discussed 
in the Pdndutohilahavastu and the Pudgafavastn (p. 439 a 
5-6 22). Two further passages elaborate in peculiar fashion 
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the more important contents of tlie Kommbalutvastu on 
community law (pp. 439 b 22-440 b 25 and pp. 440 b 
25-441 a 26). Then we find regulations about what should 
happen to a monk who is guilty of a Parajiku offence, 
hut does not want to quit the community (p. 441 a 26-c 7). 
A piece from the Samalhavastu comes next (pp. 441 c 
7-442 a 11) etc. etc. 

Instructions on the use of estates belonging to the com¬ 
munity and on the construction of buildings lead np 
to a section, which finds its counterpart in the Stiya- 
nasanuvaslii of the other versions (§ 6). We find next 
some sections similar to the chapters which in the other 
versions follow the Pravrajyavaslu, viz. a PosadfiuvasUt 
(§ 7), a Varmvattii (§ 8), a Pravaranavaslu (§ 9), a Kaihi- 
navastu, (§ 10), a ttvaravaslu (§§ 11-13) and a Bhaisajya- 
vaxtu (§ 14). Here we find also the paragraphs on the 
duties of master and disciple, teacher and pupil (§ 15) 
and the instructions about the novices (§ 1.6), which usually 
stand in the Pravrtojyuvnslu . These sections too show 
again and again the modifications that are characteristic 
of this Vinaya, as e. g. in the Kathinavaslu the exposition 
of the procedure in the shape of a definition and explana¬ 
tion of the same (p. 452 » 15-& 2), or the dissolution of 
the different components of the Citxmit'astu into indepen¬ 
dent paragraphs (§§ 11-13). 

In this way a good deal of the chapters of the old 
Sknndhaka work is reproduced. But at the same time 
the large connected sections are at an end, and the method 
of arranging the materials followed by this Vinaya leads 
now to a long series of isolated rules, which are only now 
and then separated by larger groups. We find firstly a 
number of rules from the Bhaisajyavastu (pp. 462 c 5- 
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464 c 2). Under the I.il.le Ffd chivh—mo (false procedure) 
a great group of the moet various tale* is gathered together 
(PI>- 464 c 7-470 c 20). Then there follow in disorder 
pieces from the Bh&isujyavasiu, Ksudmfotvastu , S«vun«- 
•tanavmiu, Civartivami, Oirmavastu etc., until every appa¬ 
rent order fades away. 

I think the above suffices to give an idea of the qua¬ 
lity and structure of this Vinaya. But in spite of all 
these alterations and reshufflings it docB not deny its 
origin from the same source as the other Vinaya works 
v we have treated. .Not only a great portion of the material 
is the same inspite of all the additions, but the material 
shows clearly the form which the old Skundfi&ka work 
had impressed upon it. I refer e.g. to the introductory 
narrative of the Posadhastkiipuntivu.!ffu> which the author 
of the Skandkaka has created by re-shaping the Amra- 
F.ulru (6cc above pp. 146 seq.) and which appears here in 
the same altered form (p. 447 b l.l.-c 2). Further, in the 
arrangement of the material we meet with, striking coinci¬ 
dences. Thus the peculiar connection of the rules for the 
e;irc of the sick with the rules foT the clothing of the monks 
in the Civamvmtu is here maintained in spil e of the several 
sections leaving become independent (§§ 11-13). The regu¬ 
lations on seniority, which in the other versions are found 
in the Suyantusanctvastw, are connected also in this case 
with pieces from, the .Suyan&iXintivastu (pp. 443 c 4-445 c 
22 and 445 c 22-416 c 3).. To all this we may add also 
the remnants of the framework narrative with itB charac¬ 
teristic arrangement, which attaches the accounts of the 
councils to the narrative of the death of the Buddha and 
inserts the list of teachers between the two accounts of 
the councils (sec above pp. 55 Beqq.). With this the proof 
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may bo considered as reached, and we are entitled to 
assume that also the Vinaya of the Mahasamghika goes 
back to the old Skandhaka work and that its different 
appesiTance is merely due 1.0 a later re-shaping 11 . 

n It is inHeworlliy (hut the t'lbkangv (p. 33-1- c 26 $«nT) utilizes the 
beginning of tlie K<>Snmhnknfu»iti, which had been left out during the re-modell¬ 
ing of the Skandhaka Work. Tt implies therefore Lbe work us ‘till being pre¬ 
served in jts curly form. 


ADDITIONAL REMARK 

Since the present work was finished some valuable works have appeared 
in print) especially the book of A. KaHEai;, £er wtlft bvUddhiquts Suigou 1)>S5. 
ijnt. ns fur us I uun s« the results olvtuiucd by me .ire not offer(eJ by it. 

Lastly, I make u*e of this opportunity to thank Prof. L. Peterfi, who 
has undertaken the tiresome task of translating thi« work, which was written 
originally in Oeruiun, into English. 
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Chia-ch'ih-na i chien-tu, pp. 102, 180. 
G7iiri-<7i'i6 no i fa. pp, 102, 179, 183, 
200 

Chirk-(h’ih-ua i ihifi, pp. 102, 195. 
Ckieh hxia ching, p, 133. 
p. 203. 

Chif.h^ma chirk-mo shill, p. 200. 
Chirh-ma fa , pp. 103, 10S, 107, 109, 
183. 

Chirk-mo shik, p. 203. 

Gh'i f u> pp. 178, 179. 

Chi fa pi-ch'iu un pci jin, p. 128, 
fTtih chirn-tu, pp. Ill, 160. 

Chih fa, p. 11). 

Chih fu chick mo , p. 200. 

Chih po-su fa, pp. Ill, 183< 

Chinn, pp. 20, 186. 

Ch'i pci chi fa, p. 128, 

Ck'i pci chi fa p'i ni, p. 128. 

Ck’i ps i pi- ch'iu mien o fa p’in, 
p. 128. 

Chi pin (Kashmir). pp. 26, 34. 
Chitl-sttfin-nii ckirn tu, p. 103. 

Chiu-$hih-mi fa, p, 103. 
Chzistianiam, p. 19. . 

Cfc’tt chiu shik, pp. 70, 194. 

Chn i'n-nieft, p. 180. 

Chm?g n-hdrt, pp. 141, 143- 
Chii-*fr«r>-jn» chim-tu, p. 160. 
Chii-jhifc-rai fa, p. 179. 
Cii'arakkhandhaku, p. 185. 
Cdvaravastu, pp. 3, 97, 133, 177, 178, 
180, 181. 183, 165. 195, 200. 205, 
206. 
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C<*Ja, (i. 15. 

O(faiia, p. 112. 

C'os-'kyuh, p. 172. 

CuUavazza, pp. 2, 107, 109, 110, 111, 
1T3, Tift, 121. 124, 125, 127, 12ft, 
152, 1*0, 161, 162, 185. 

Db. (abhvev.) xt.p Dhsrmagupruku. 

Dslibo MaJIaputtO, pp, 114, 126, 136, 
137, 138. 

Dakfcinagiri, p. 72. 

DSiako. pp. 169, 170. 

Derail, pp. IS, 17. 

Dertiievillp, pp. 172, 178. 

DcV«d«ltH, pp. 117, 118, 119, 120, 
121. 136, 137, 181, 195, 197. 

Dhatomama!'shnatta, p. IS. 

T)hammapadatthaJauha , p, 183. 

Dhammurakkhitu, p, 22. 

Dharmu. pp. 151, 153. 

Dhanuagltptaka (abhrev. flk), pp. 1, 
2, 8, 0. il. 20. 22. 23. 24, 25, 33, 41, 
44, 46, 47, 43, 50, 55, 09, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75,76, 77, 78, 79. 80, 01, 82, 
83, 84. 8S, 86, 87, 38, 30, 90, 91, 
92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 90, 99, 100, 
101, 102. 103, 104, 105, 106, 107. 

108. 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 

115, 116, 113. 119. 120, 121, 122, 

123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 

133, 134, 136, 130, 139, 140, J41, 

142, 145, 148, 149, 155, 156, 160, 

161, 162, 167, 168, 175, 180, 181, 

182, 133, 104, 135, 194. 

Dhurinuruci. p. 173. 

Dburinoll uriyu, p. 8, 

Llbltika, pp. 29, 3J, 56, 57. 

DiildocL*, p. 15. 

DtxfarrrJuiya, pp, 42, 155, 150, 160, 
161. 

Dipavamsu, pp. 13, 50, 170, 171, 172. 

Virghaganut, pp. 20, 49, 61, 170. 

"Dfrghila, p. 104. 

Dirghayut, p. 104. 

DhyavaJdtta, pp. 57, 149. 

7>uuduhhisura, pp. 13, 19, 22. 


T>uruLbi#nra, p. 13. 

Ekntunn, p, 46, 

Utotut'ikagayiHi, pp. 61, 117. 133, 145, 
147, 157. 

t'<\ ckitn-liu pp. 124, 100. 

Fa-lisien, pp. 139, 182, 198. 
Fa-sbgng, p, 61, 

F«n% shill chietir-tu, pp. 121, 130. 
l'\i chi eh mo, p. 206. 

Finot L., pp, 42, 43, 4S. 

Fo pin hsing chi chin", p. 50. 

Fo thing yin yuan (fiuddhajSUikuni- 
douu), p. 50. 

Fu-shu-p’ o-t’o lu, p. 61. 

Fu ts’ang c hien-tu, pp. 110, 180. 

G (*ce Gilgit Manuscript*). 
Gandbara, pp. 13, 16, 20, 32, 37, 40. 
Cafiga, pp. 29, 31, 32, 107. 
Gaupuvuna, p. 61. 

• Gilgit msttuixvtipts, pp- 31, 32, 69, 70, 
78, 82, 84, 89, 91. 92. 93, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 102. 103, 105, 107, 109, 110, 
111, 117, 121, 126, 195. 

Creek Kingdom!., pp. IS, 16, 
GlljHtit, p. 16. 

ITsimavatn scLnnl, Pp. 9, 12,19, 229 
38. 44. 

IJaatinapnra, p. 32. 

Ilemavuta DondobbWara, p. 14, 
Ilcmavaraii, pp. 14, 22. 

Himalaya, pp. 14, 15, 16, 19, 22. 
HoimvanLu, p. 13. 

Rina v ana, pp. 5, 27. 

Ho chin chUn-tu. pp, 107, 180. 
ITofuiger 51., p. 16S. 

Ho zhang a chih li Kung h»ing ti i*il 
i chih ti tz ti fa, p. 200. 

Htiu *ni thing, p. 133. 

Hai yi» chi, pp, 3, II, 19. 
ir*flnn-t*an, pp. 7. 3, 9, 11, 19, 20, 
108. 

7 chicn-tu, pp. 97, 100. 
l-e.Mng, pp. 19. 20. 25, 180, 194. 
Iddhiya, p. 14. 

J fa, pp. 97, 170, 103, 200. 
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fc. FKAlUVALl.Nni 


India, pp. 7, 14. I?, 2K, .71, 1*2. 

Indus, p. 19. 

Iftluya, p. I t. 

/ Vito fa, p. 1*8. 

Joinu.^, pp. 178, 174. 

.Tataka, pp. 24, 26. 49, 51, 52, 120, 
139. 

Jiitakuniddna, p. 50. 

.Tfn rhUn-tu, pp. 109. 180. 

.lotavana, pp. 122, 123, 201. 
liviika. pp, 74, 98. 
ji.riUHamsku'a, p. 156. 
JUnitufira.ilhiiiui, p. .19. 
jflapticntiiTtham karma, pp. 78, 203. 
juunar. p. 8. 

Kabul, p. 16, 

Kuiucya (Kctiiyo), p. 96, 

Kakudl'u, p. 118. 

Kilunafora, p. 82, 

Killings, p. 16, 
kaipihastiJii (storeroom), p. 94. 
Kaniboja. pp. 15, 16. 
Kammnkkhon'Uutka, pp. 107, 188. 
Kanava, p. 1*. 

K'ttn ping fii-di’iu, p. 200. 

K'uii Sony k'oi, p. 20. 

Kaplieri, p. 8. 

KiliUpkn, pp. 56, 59. 

Kao sing Fa hsirn efmnii, p. 189. 
Kapilavuslu, pp. *6, 195, 

Kurl«, p. 8. 

Karmavtiumiii, p. 186. 

Kurnwvastu, pp. 5, 105, 179, 180, 183, 
185. 195. 200, 202, 204. 

Kuainir, pp. 12, 16, 19, 20, 21, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33. 34, 35, 36. 
37. 10, 166, 167, 

Kassapapotlu. pp. 13, 14, 16, 19, 21, 
22, 105. 

KafyupaSumyufcta, p. 161. 

Kuivupiya, pp. 8. 9, 11, 19, 21- 22. 25, 
50, 52. 

TCutAnuotrAu, pp. 7, 8. 

7Ca|6iavuf, p. 16. 

Ku|hitiii, pp. 102, 103, (85. 


Knthinitkk}iandhaka, pp. 102, 185. 
Kajlutuivuttu, pp. 2, 102, 1*9, 180, 
183. 185, 195, 200, 205. 

Katyayaniputra, p, 39. 

Kami am hi, p. lo t. 

Khandhaka (sou Wtandhaka), 
Khuddakavatthnkkhandhakn, pp. 125, 
185. 

Kirrnrfkifcornrjo, p. 116. 

Kitugiri, p. 110. 
k'St<f£irrsuttnnJ«, p. 111. 

K 6£u nib uka vast u. pp. 2, 102, 116,1*9, 
130, 182, 185, 195, 202. 205. 
Kasauihnkklutndkaka, pp. 103, 135, 

207. 

Krgna, pp. 21, 29, 21, 56. 

Kauiinikti, p. 149. 

Kiudra Kovn&ht. pp. 3, 25, 28, 47, 
124. 125, 127, 128, 13*. 141, 179, 
180, 133. IK5, 194, 195. 196, 200, 
206. 

X'u ck'inh chirk mo, pp. 109-179. 
Kukkufupudti. p. 29. 

Kuuuiitjira, pp. 26, 177, 1*8. 
Kuftuugari, pp- 34. 36, 43. 
Lalitaviatara, pp. 49, 155. 

La6ka, p. 11. 

Levi S., pp. 62, 131, 132, 10*. 
Licubavi, p. 29. 

Liu Li -kouuJllK, P> 11. 

Luliilakil, p. 107. 

M. (ubl'fFv.), sec Mnlii;;isuku. 

Mha (abhrev.), see MubaauqigMksl. 
Ms. (abbrcv.). sue klii) a Mr v a ■< t ivit<lin. 
Madhynmagnma, pp. 61- 133, 1*1. 143. 

145. 146. 147, 157. 

Ladhyttntika, pp. 2J. 2H, 29. 30, 31. 

34, 166, 167. 

Mudhyaudiiia, p. 29. 

Mugadtiu, pp. 35. 90, 171, 188. 189, 
191. 

MubabudbivibSra, pp. 133, 191. 
Mubuduvu, pp. 13, 17, 22, 23. 
MultadtiuuimHTukkhita, pp. 1-7, 16. 
Mahukuppiciu, pp. *9, 82. 
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MoJj.lkaiyapa, pp. 28, 30, 81, 66, 43, 

44, .50, !57, 1.52,100, 101, 162, 
MebukalyiiyanR, pp. 60, 196. 
Mahakhtnulhaka, pp. 69. 70, 1K4. 
MohaMiutvistaro, p. .50. 

MnMtnayiiri vidySrSjfti, p. 126, 
Mabanagara. 

Mnl»<Jp<WHnli6oni«KK(rn*i>. pp. 42.46. 
\tahaparinirrattnitilrti, pp. 26, 46, 44, 

45, 46, .56, 126, I !5.5, 1.56, 1.57, 1.56, 
159, 160, 101, 162, 106, 178, 181, 
193, 197. 

Nalifipru j ap utT, p. 127. 
MahaprujnGpUramitopodnfa, pp. 26, 
27 , 66 . 

M.aHarakkhi m, pp, 13, 16. 

Mahfirajtca. p. 10. 

Muliuculllui, pp. 13, 10. 
Mahaaamghiku (.ilktuv. Mils.), pp. 2, 
7, 6, 9, Ul, 11, 24, 42, 44,-4.5, 
48, 50, .51, 52, 54, 55, 59. 60 , 61, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75. 76, 77, 
78. 79, 80, 81. 82. 83, 84 , 85, 86, 87, 
88. 89, 90, 91. 92, 93, 94, 95. 96, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 104, 10.5, 
100, 107. 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 

116, 114, 115, 110, 117, 120, 121, 

122, 123. 124, 126, 127, 128, 129, 

130, 130, 139, 110, 141, 142, 145, 

146, 149, 151, 152, 100. 162, 163, 

175, 177, 178, 182, 183, 198. 199, 

207. 

Mnba&f.uii, p. 93. 

pp. 2, 69, 70, 78, 82, 84, 
68, 91, 96, 102, 103, 105, 149, 1.52, 
184. 

Mabavamsa, pp. 16, 58, 172. 
VJVifcdcrtsm, pp, 49, .50, ,51. 
Mahavibhahga. p. 184. 
MahavibhufuSdilrU' pp. 7, 39. 
Moh3yana, p. 5. 

Maliinda, pp. 14, 17, 18, 21, 26, 185. 
Mahiaa. pp. 16, 17, 22. 

MuhKuku (itbbrcv. >1.), pp. 1, 2, 8, 9, 
IJ. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 41, 44, 


4.6, 47, 40, 50, .51, .5.5, 09, 70, 71, 72, 

78, 74, 75, 70, 77, 78, 79, 80, 61, 
62, 83, 84, 8.5, 86. 87, 68, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 98, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 

109, ..112. 113, 114, 115, 

116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 

124., 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 133, 

130, 169, 140, 14.1, 142, 14.5, 148, 

149, 151, 161, 102, 167, 166, 181, 

183, 183, 134- 

Majjhantika, pp. 16, 16, 21, 22. 
Majjhima, pp. 16, 14., 19, 22. 
Majjhimanikriyo, pp. Ill, 146, 
Malavii, pp. 18, 167. 

Malla Koca (Roju), p. 96. 

MulliH, pp. 43, 44>. 

(iinjiSpyji {mttna(tn). pp. IIU, 111, 204. 
mnnatta, p. I 10. 

Mara, pp. 156, 159, 160, 161. 

p, 16, 

Mulliora, pp. 26, 27, 28, 61. 32, 33. 
34, 35, 36, 37. 40, 41, 56, 57, 58. 
59, 60, 166, 167. 

MiitfkS, p. 39. 

51aHdgalyayon,a, pp. 4.7, 48, 69, 95, 111, 
I 18, 120, 169, 140, 140. 

Mauryu, pp. 15, 16, 17. 

Mcghtivncnu, p. 188. 

.tfcpdiiaka, (Meydoko). pp. 96, 177. 
Mcltiya, pp, 11-4, 137, 138. 

Mett.iyo, p, 137. 

Mirth chGng thun-tu, pp. IJ3, 180. 
Aiisk ching fa , pp. 113, 186. 
Milinduponha, p. 167. 

Mo-ho trng-ch'i lit, pp. 10, 198. 
•Wuktadhormu, p. 175. 

.Huugolia, p. 165. 

Miilakadtrva, p, 16. 

Mfilaaarvaauva Jin (shbrev. Ms.), pp, 2, 
6, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 61, 38, 34., 37, 
68, 39, 441, 4.1, 42, 44, 46, 4.7, 4.8, 

.52, 55, 56, 67, .56, .59, 60, 61, 69. 

70, 71, 72, 76, 74, 7.5, 76, 77, 78, 

79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 64, 85 , 86, 87, 
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88, 89. J>0. 91, 92, 98, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98. 99, loO, 101, 193, 194, 185. 
109, 107, 108, 109, H9, 111, 112, 

118, 111., 117, 118, 119, 129, 121, 

122, 128, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 

186, 189, 140, Ml, 142, 1-18, 146, 

149, 155. 157, 100, 161, 162, 102, 

168, 179, 181, 194, 190, 197, 198. 

Nubhupaati, p. 15. 

IS ft 1 j ho Vo, p, 1,5. 

Nahhiti, p, 15. 

Nugurjumi, p. 26. 

Nsjurjuuikoprla, ji, 21. 

IHaudimili'ft, pp. 29, 22. 

'Vafcik, p, 8. 
navtikarmika, p, 128. 

JVidanakalfid, pp. 49, 51, 155. 
IS'iddou, p, 187. 

iiiliurttfiQiyO karma ( nittuyokomma ), 
pp. 193, 188. 

NifvS.ia, pp. 7, 13, 28, 29, 31, 33, 34, 
51, 56, 57, 58 , 67, 158, 156, 163, 
166, 168, 179. 
ni^jyjvn, pp. 70, 71, 291. 
niwayakamma., p. 198. 

Oldenburg H., pp. 115, 192. 

Ovissa, p- 187. 

P. (abbrov.). ape Pali bi'huul. 
pabbajaniya-knmma, p. 103. 
l’auiltiyil, p. 142. 
l’a lu, p. I 79. 

Pubilnido, p. 147. 
l’uluda, p. 15. 

Pali canon, p, 39. 

Pali school (abbrev. P.), pp. I, 2, 9. 
13, 28, 24, II, 1.2, 43, 44, 46, 47, 

40, 49, 51, 52, 55, 56, 58, 68, 69, 

79, 71, 72 , 73 , 74, 75, 76, 77. 78, 

79, 80, 8l, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

88, 89, 99, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 

07, 98, 99, 100, 104, 103, 104, 195, 
196, 197, 108, 199, 119, III, 112, 

113, 114, 115, 116. 118, 119, 126, 

121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 

128, 129, 136, 137, 139, 149, 141, 


142, 115, 118, 149, 151, 152, 155, 

156, 166, 161, 162, 165, 167, 168, 

109, 175, 101, 134, 185, 193. 
PortaiSHtikakkhandhaka, p, 123. 
Pnit-c/nfr-iri-cfciu fa, pp. 197 179. 
Panijiya, p. 15. 

Panduka, p. 197, 

i'aiMluioftifalcat'usiu, pp. 3, 107, 130, 

149, 141, 179, 106, 183, 185, 195. 

196, 200, 203, 204. 

Papa, p, 44. 

pa po-cli'i eking, p, 149, 

Pdrdjiicu, pp. 136, 295. 
rararairtha, p. 19. 
l’araiucjjhl, p. 01. 

Piirayaiia, p. 149. 
riiriaila, p. 15. 

Parizara, pp. 46, 184. 
puritosa, pp. 110, 294. 
Pd'irasikakkkttndkuka, pp. I 10, 985. 
Parivdoikaatn, pp, 3, 119, 179, 189, 
133, 135, 195, 196, 290, 204. 
l'a(alipuiru, pp. 7, 13, 193. 
Pfituyaullkft, pp. 114, 118, 139, HI, 
142. 

Pdlimokkhnfli/ipanOkkka ndkoka, 
pp, 111, 135. 

patinHutakoTana, pp. 114, 115. 
patiutTartiyakammri, p. 198. 
Paulimaaya, p. 61. 
PavdranaJctchandhaka, pp. 84, 184. 
lVbhavur. p. 36. 

Petenika, p. 16. 

Pi eli’iu n* fiiimi-iB, pp. 127, 180, 
Pi-th’iu-ni fa, pp, 127, 179, 183. 
Pi-rh'iu xfing chit.h fa, pp. 194, 114, 
117. 

Pick ehu fa, pp. 119, 183. 
i*i ho chif.n-tu, pp. 88-189. 

P’i knfa, pp. 83, 173, 183. 

P’i ho thih, pp. 89, 194. 
'Pilindavuli'u, pp. 99, 93. 
l’ipdola Bbui'odvftja, p. 126, 

Ping pi «A*»b, p. 200. 

P’i-rei mu eking, p. 44. 
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P'i-ni truing kin pin (Viwyapilaku- 
mfifo), p. SO. 

t’ifaka. p. 157. 

rilinikn. pp. IS 16. 

Ritmiya, p. 15. 

Po fa. p, 200. 

po-Ur-ytn M-rhikt*o-shift tfu-lu-lu, 
p. 149, 

I'ojadlia, p. Ill, 112, 146. 

Po*<xDiasthapiinavn*tu, pp. 2, 11, 146, 
147. 179, 180, 183, 185, 195. 206. 

Poyadlmvu&Ut, pp. 3, 78,112,115, 177, 
IJ8, 180, 182. 184, 194, 200, 201. 

Pn-jafa, pp. 182. 200. 

J”o Srng chien-tv , pp. 116, 180. 

P’o ting fa. pp. 116, 183. 

i'V ,<«** ihik. pp. 117, 195. 

Pnilihiirya.tulTa. p, 197. 

Pratimokxa, pp. 2, 78, 111, 112, 113, 
117. 136. 137, 138, 140, 141, 142, 
M3, 144. 146, 148, 153, 154, 186, 
198. 

fjralisfttHhnrayiya karma (patisara - 
niyakamtita ), pp. 108, 183, 203. 

PravaianS, pp. 81, 86, 87. HH, 112, 
113, 128, 130, 133, 178, 181, 182. 

Pravaranasutra. p. 133. 

I’ritvSfapuvuatu, pp. 3, 84, 113, 178, 
180, 181, 183, 184, 194, 193, 200, 
205. 

pravotumya karma (pabbajaniya kam- 

mu), pp. 108, 140, 183, 184, 

pwvrujyd. p. 70. 

PruvrajyilvuMi!, pp. 3, 60, 70, 160, 
175. 177. 178, 180, 102, 184, 194, 
197, 200, 201, 202, 205. 

Praylnski J., pp. 35, 37, 156, 161. 

Pndgalavasta, pp, 3, 107, 109, 180, 
183, IBS, 19S, 196. 200, 201. 

Punabhatuka, p. 108. 

PuiuirvuKukH (Punabtiaauka), pp. I 79, 
108, 136, 140, 141, 184, 

PuOyutxutu, p. 178. 

Puru^apuca, p. 21. 

Pit-safa, pp. 78, 178. 


Tlabiila, p. 76, 78, 123, 

RSjagrha, pp. 28, 42, S4, 72, 122, 
120, 134, 150, 166. 

Rajavajjiaa, p. 60. 

Rakkhita, pp. 13, 16. 

Rnttbikn, p. 16). 

Revaia, p, 93. 

RfvjiUi, pp. 168, 169. 

Ki^tka, p. 16, 

Ttoliitaka, p. 32. 

S (abbrcv.), See SinvaKtivudin. 
Subbnkuul, pp. 168, 169. 

5ai6an’oo<i atduikavageikdni, p. 149. 
Sabadeva, p. 13. 

&aka, p, 187. 

Afikya, pp. Ibl, 197, 

&3kya .Animddha, p 117. 
^dieynniunihuriffJiacGrila, p. 50. 
HamanlapdiddUca, pp. 13, 58. 

pp, I 13, 185. 

&urtiAtbjiva»tu, p. 3, 113, 114, 136, 
137, 179, 180, 183, 185, 105, 205. 
Sambala, p. 14. 

^umbbfito Suuuvutd, pp. 167, 168, 
169. 

Satpgbabhtidra, pp. 39, 40. 

Satpgbu bill'd a, p. -IS. 
Samghttbkvdiihkhaiuikoka, pp. 116, 

185. 

^orngfiaifwrfGraslw, pp. 3 , 28, 47, 69, 
76, 116, 117, 127, 136, 179, 180, 
183, 185, 193, 196, 197. 

xamghabhedo, p. 121. 

^arnghtnii nvirt, pp, 116, 140. 

.9<»nr"fcar<Jyr, p. 121. 

SuipL’biirak^it.a, p. 19S, 

p. 77. 

Suipgbavasraa, pp. 1(19, 117, 118, 
136, 137, 138, 130, 140. 

Samkljya, p. 175, 

S animat fy a, pp. 7, 8, 9, 10. 
tatnmitkhdvimtyO, pp. 114, 115, 
Samuvcayakkhart'ikttka, pp. 109, 185. 
Samyaktuyuiw, pp. 61, 133, MS, 161, 
174. 
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SamyuUanUtaya, pp. 133, 161, 

ijanaga. p. 61, 

SanaODu, p. 61, 

8u?tivusu, VP* 26, 3D, 31, 33, 56, 5?, 
166. 167, 169, I'D. 

Ba'ici, pp. 14, 21, 

Sanika, pp. 28, 29. 56. 

Sajjladkurmaka , p* 2* 

zurdhuvihiiri, p, 7L 

Siiripulfa, pp. 3D, - 1', 48, 09, 70, 95, 

118, 120, 123. 139, 140, 142. 

Sarnath, p. 8. 

Sarvual.i’vada school, pp. 39, 40. 

S.wIVuivadiii (ukbrev. S.), pp. 1, 2, 
7, 8, 9, 11. 2D, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 37, 38, 39, 40, 44, 46, 40, 

49, 50, 55, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 

75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 

84. 85, 86, 87. 88, 89, 9D, 91, 92, 

93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, I0H, 
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